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TEXAS.” 
THE TRUE BALLAD .OF A BRAVE CAT- 
. TLE-MAN. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Aonoss the broad brown Texan hills, 
With blossoms to our bronchos’s knees, 
With singing birds by broken rills, 
We rodé through seas of drowsy bees. 
We talked. Thetopic? Guess. Why, sir, 
Three-fourths of man’s whole time he 
keeps 
To talk, to think,tobeof uBR ... 
The other fourth he sleeps. 


To learn what he might know of love 
I laugbed all constancy to scorn. 
“ Bebold yon happy, changeful dove! 
Bebold this day, al] storm at morn, 
Yet now ‘tis changed to calm and sun. 


Yea, all things change—thbe heart, the head; 


Bebold on earth there is not one 
That changeth not,’ I said. 


He drew a glass, as if to scan 


The plsiv for steers; raised it and sighed. 
We his neck, this " 
Grove the cork 


“For twenty years (forgive these tears 
For twenty years no word of strife; 
T have not known for twenty years 
One folly from my wife.”’ 


I looked that Texan in the face— 

That dark-browed, bearded cattle-man. 
He pulled his beard ; then dropped in place 
A broad right band, all scarred and tan, 
And toyed with something shining there 
From out his holster, keen and small. 

I was convinced. I did not care 
To argue it at all. 


The ardor of my speech grew still 
As we rode on that perfect day. 

The brown birds piping from the bill; 
The crickets bad it their own way. 

I wondered, marveled, marveled much. 
Was she of Texan growth? Was she 

Of Saxon blood, that boasted such 
Eternal constancy ? 


Well, we fell weary with the day. 
God’s bars of gold across the West 

Before us drew and bade us stay 
Beside a blossomed rill and rest. 

But rest I could not. Know I must 
The story of my Texan guide ; 

His dauntless love, enduring trust ; 
His blest, immortal bride. 


The camp-fire blazed, the bronchos grazed, 
And belly deep in bloom and grass 

Would blink, as by the bright flame dazed, 
Or sniff to smell the panther pass. 

The massive Texan stars stood out, 
Bright camp-fires of poor, weary souls, 

Bound Heavenward. While all about 
Couched Peace, with white patrols. 


I would not sleep until I knew. 
“ Now twenty years, my man,” said I, 
“Isalong time.” He turned and drew 
A short pipe forth, also a sigh. 
“Tis twenty years or more,’’ sald he, 
“ Nay, nay, my honest man, I vow 
I do not doubt that this may be; 
But tell, ob ! tell me how. 


“*Twould make a poem true and grand ; 
All Time should note it near and far; 
And thy fair, virgin, Texan land 
Should stand out like a Winter star, 
America should heed, And then 
The doubtful French beyond the sea~ 
"Twould make them truer, nobler mes 
To know how thie maz be.” 








“It’s twenty years or more,” urged he. 
“Nay, that I know, good friend of mine. 
But lead me where this wife may be, 

Andia pilgrim at a shrine, 
And kneeling, as a pilgrim true—” 
He scowling shouted in my ear: 
** Jeannot show my wife to you. 
She's dead this twenty year.” 
New You Crry. 





ASLEEP IN JESUS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





No scriptural description of death 1s so 
suggestive and so consoling as that which 
is conveyed by the familiar word sleep. It 
recurs often. Stephen the martyr breathes 


‘| his sublime prayer, and then ‘“‘he fell 


asleep.” Our Lord said to his disciples: 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep.” Paul, 
in that transcendently sublime chapter on 
the resurrection, treats death as but the 
transient slumber of the body, to be fol- 
lowed by the glorious awakening at the 
sound of the last trumpet. And then be 
crowns it with that voice of the Divine 
Spirit, that marvelous utterance which has 
been said and sobbed and sung in so many 
a house of bereavement: ‘‘I waste not have 








and rose ons even so ti 
sleep in Jesus will God brig with him.” 
No three words are inscribed on more tombs 
oron more hearts than these “ Asleep in 
Jesus.” 

These declarations of God’s Word describe 
death as simply the temporary suspension 
of bodily activities. Not a hint is given of 
a total end, an extinction, or ap annibila- 
tion. The material body falls asleep, the 
immortal spirit being, meanwhile, in full 
activity; aod the time is predicted when 
the body, called up from the tomb, shall re- 
unite with the deathless spirit, and the mau 
shall live on through eternity. What we 
call dying is only a momentary process. 
It is a flitting of the immortal tenant 
from the frail tent or tabernacle, which is 
so often racked with pain and waxes old 
into decay. Paul calls it a departure: ‘‘To 
depart and be with Christ.” The spiritual 
tenant shuts up the windows of the earthly 
house, ere he departs; he muffles the 
knocker at the ear, sothat no sound can 
enter; he extinguishes the fire that glows 
about the heart, stops the warm currents 
that flow through the veins, and leaves the 
deserted house, cold, silent, and motionless. 
We, the survivors, bend over the deserted 
heart-house; but there is neither voice nor 
hearing. We kiss the brow, and it is marble. 
The beloved sleeper is sleeping a sleep that 
thunders or earthquake cannot disturb. 
But what isthere in this slumber of the 
body that suggests any fear that the ethereal 
essence of the spirit has become extinct or 
even suspended its activities? When the 
mother lays her darling in its crib, she 
knows that sleep simply means rest, refresh- 
meat, and to-morrpw moroing’s brighter 
eye, nimbler foot, and the carol of a lark 
in ber nursery. When you or I drop off 
into the repose of the night, we understand 
that the avenues of the five bodily senses 
are closed for a few hours; but the mind is, 
meanwhile, as busy as when we wake. 

Death means just this; po more and no 
Jess. As Maclaren bas vigorously said: 
‘* Btrip the man of the disturbances that 





ch | rather‘to be absent from the body and to be 


is like an opaque tower around bis spirit, 
with only a narrow crevice here and & 
barrow door there—five poor senses with 
which he is connected with the outer uni- 
verse—and, surely, the spirit will have 
wider avenues out to God. It will have 
larger powers of reception, because it has 
become rid of the closer confinements of 
the fleshly tabernacle. They who die in 
Jesus live a larger, fuller, nobler life, by 
the very cessation of care, change, strife, 
and struggle. Above all, they livea fuller, 
grander life, because they ‘sleepin Jesus’ 
and are gathered. into his embrace, and 
wake with him, clothed with white robes, 
awaiting the adoption—to wit., the redemp- 
tion of the body.” In God’s good time, 
the slumbering body sball be resuscitated 
and shall be fashioned like to Christ’s 
glorious body—4. ¢., it shall be transformed 
into a condition which shall meet the wants 
of a beatific soul in its celestial dwelling- 
place. Verily, with this transcendent blaze 
of revelation pouring into the believers 
death-chamber and his tomb, we ought not 
to sorrow as they that have no hope. ‘ 
Tu this view of death (which is God’s own 
view) how vivid becomes the apostle’s ex- 
clamation: ‘‘I am confident and willing 





I can be entirely quit from that poor taber. 
nacle of flesh and yet live! My body is no 
more me than the corn-ship was me when 
it went to pieces on the shore of Melita and 
I escaped safe to land. Paul was entirely 
willing that the old, scarred, and weary body 
might be put to sleep, so that Ae might go 
home and be present with his Lord. Then 
mortality would be swallowed up of life: 
Go to sleep, poor, old, hard-worked body, 
the apostle seems to say, and Jesus will 
wake thee up in good time, and thou shalt 
be made like to the body of his glory, ac- 
cording to the working whereby he subdues 
all things unto himself. 

Let us not be charged with pushing this 
Scripture simile too far when we hint that 
it illustrates the different feelings with 
which different persons regard the act of 
dying. When we are sleepy, we covet 
the pillow and the couch. When work is 
to be done, when the duties of the day are 
pressing on us, then we are not only 
broad awske, but the more awake 
the better. Sleep then is repulsive. 
Even so do we see aged servants of God, 
who have finished up their life-work, 
and mavy a suffering invalid, racked with 
incurable pains who honestly long to die. 
They are sleepy for the rest of the grave 
and the home beyond it. Yet desire for 
death is not natural to the young, the vig- 
orous, or especially to the servants of God 
who are most intent upon their high call. 
ing. These recoil from death, however 
saintly or spiritual they may be or how- 
ever strong be their convictions that Heaven 
is infinitely better than this world. It is 
not merely the natural shrivking from 
death (which the man Christ. Jesus felt in 
common with us), but the supreme idea of 
serving their God to the utmost possible 
limit. For Christ here, with Christ 
yonder, is the highest instinct of the 
Christian heart. The noble missionary, 
Judson, phrased it happily when he said: 
“Tam not tired of my work, neither am I 
tired of the world; yet, when Christ calls 





grew sleepy, and then he wanted to lay 
his body down to rest and to escape inte 


glory. 

A dying-bed is only the spot where the 
material frame falls asleep. Then we take 
up the slumbering form and gently bear it 
to ite narrow bed in Mother Earth. Our 
very word ‘‘cemetery” describes this 
thought. It is derived from the Greek word 
xoyinthpiov (koimeterion), which signifies a 
sleeping-place. Greenwood is really a vast 
dormitory, in which tens of thousands are 
laid to their last repose—some in their gor- 
geous environments of rosewood and mar- 
ble and othersin the poor little trundle. 
beds of the paupers’ plot. Itisa mingled 
and promiscuous sleeping-place; but the 
Master ‘‘knoweth them that are bis.” They 
who sleep in bim shal] awake to be forever 
with their Lord. , 

On this tremendous question of the resur- 
rection of our loved ones and our reunion 
with them our yearning hearts are satisfied 
with nothing less than certainty. Poetic 
fancies are gossamer; analogies from the 
sprouting of seeds and bulbs, probabilities, 
intuitions, and all philosophizings are too 
shadowy to rear a solid faithon. We de- 
mand absolute certainty, and there are just 
two truths that can give it. The first 





they who sleep in him shall be raised up and 
be where he is forevermore. Those early 
Christians were wise in their generation 
when they carved on the tomb of the 
martyrs “ In Jesu Christe obdormivit”—In 
Jesus Christ he fell asleep. 

The fragrance of this heavenly live per- 
fames the véry air around the believer's 
resting-place. Giving to the Latin word its 
true proounciation, there is sweet melody, 
as well as Heaven-sent truth, in this song of 
the sleepers: 

“ Oh! precious tale of triumph this! 
And martyr-blood shed to achieve it, 
Of suffering past—of present bliss. 
* In Jesu Christo obdormivit.’ 
“ Of cherished dead be mine the trust, 
Thrice-blessed solace to be lieve it, 


That I can utter o’er their dust, 
* In Jesu Christo obdormivit.’ 


“ Now to my loved one’s grave I bring 
My immortelle and interweave it 
With God's own golden 
* In Jesu Christo obdermivit,’ ” 
BRoox.ys, N.Y. 
mR a a 


THE STORIED SEA. 


THE LIGHT OF THE HARAM, 
m1. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(ins. Gan, Lew WALLACE), 


Wren we reached the hotel we hada 
tolerable supper of foreign dishes, mixed 
with rice and flavorless, as that tasteless 
vegetable makes everything it touches, 
Then in wrappers, comfortable as could be 
without ice-water or rocking-chairs, we re- 
viewed the day’s pleasure and opened our 
presents. Thalia’s was an automatic bird 
of iridescent glass, which could be made to 
sing by winding with akey. My smoking 
friend, who, it is safe to say, will never 
smoke again, had a box of delicious French 
bon bons, which melt in your mouth, almost 
in your glance, The Armenian’s was a 
necklace of Egyptian coins and filigree sil- 
ver; mine a pendant in green enamel. 1 
touched the spring, the locket flew open, 
and lo! the serene, pictorial face of Nourma- 
hal, I held the portrait elose to the quaint 








brass lemp (en Alleddin pattern), and wo 
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looked at the faultless features in unmixed 
admiration. ‘She is, indeed, the Light of 
the Haram,” murmured the smoker. 

The Advanced Thinker, eldest of the 
party, one of the bravest of the brave 
Ametican women, turned to her and ssid: 
“Whata pity we could not planta few 
id ein that childish brain!” 

* What sort of ideas would youlike to 
plant?’ asked the other, dryly, without re- 
leasing the matchless face from ber gaze. 

Advanced Thinker, in a tone of solemn 
authority: ‘That life is made for some- 
thing more than being sweet and sleepy.” 

**You would have her sour and wide- 
awake, then, would you? and for your sow- 
ing reap a harvest of discontent?. Do you 
think it would help the happiness of that 
house. to-night, when Prince Feramorz 
comes home, to find her bothering over 
development and evolution? She does nll 
her husband demands, which is to be 
beautiful and kind. I know what you 
want,” she continued, warming, and with 
rapidly rising voice. ‘* You want her to 
study those awful problems about the fox 
and the grayhound, and the cistern with 
two pipes, and to read Buckie and Darwin, 
and worry about rights and wrongs, and 
have views and give them, too, and make 
speeches, and, in short, to be wise—and 
wretched.” 

**As to speeches,” sald the Advanced 
Thinker, also very dry, ‘‘many are called 
to the platform, but few are chosen.” 
(She ie n first-rate lender In women’s rights 
conventions.) ‘‘ Nourmahal should, at least, 
know she ia a responsible being and that 
every human soul has some divinely ap- 
pointed work, which only that ove can 
accomplish. A pérfect Talmud of tradi- 
tion is walled about these Oriental women. 
They are fettered with bands of brass.” 

*“*Nourmnahal is fettered with rosy par- 
lands,” rotorted the smoker, hotly. ‘She 
is an innocent child, working ont her 
destiny, which is to give and receive bap- 
piness, to twine and vine, sing and cling 
and swing, instead of straining up bills 
more or less imaginary and battling preju- 
dices old and fixed as Mount Sinai. As 
your own Joseph Cook would say: She is 
ip harmonization with her environments. 
Let her alone.” And the speaker elosed the 
locket with an emphatic snap. It was as 
though a lovely light wentout. 

It was my turn now, “Dear friend,” I 
said, ‘do you see three lines between my 
eyebrows? Strangers newly arrived in our 
country declare they are the distinguishing 
feature of the American woman.” 

“It must be confessed,” she said, hesi- 
tating. 

** Nonsense,” | snid, interrupting. 
they or are they not there?” 

“Tf you will have it, even the eyes of 
love must admit that three faint lines”—— 

‘Faint! Spenk the truth, child, as under 
oath.” 

** Well, to pacify you, three well-defined 
lines appear between your eyebrows.” 

‘Precisely. They are, as you say, well- 
defined, and their definition is free agency, 
universal suffrage, and sesthetic culture ” 

T opened the sweet pieture again and held 
it up. 

**Would you mark them in that nun- 
troubled face between the even brows of 
the youngest of the Graces? 

‘NotI. A butterfly is as gond in its 
wayasanoldhen. For my part, I find it 
refreshing to meet a woman content to be 
what she is—the dimple on the cheek of 
home. She is mere like Eve in her bower 
than any one I have ever seen. She is not 
made of common clay, but of bright gems, 
as Mohammednuus say the angels are made.” 

‘*Merely a grown-up baby,” continued 
the Advanced Thinker, with cold, severe 
insistence. . ‘I suppose she doesn’t know 
how to rend. or to sew,” 

**[t would be a shame,” sharply struck 
in Thalia, ‘‘to put a pen in those rosebud 
fingers, to dull the lusier of her eyes over 
crabbed dictionaries and grammars. If she 
reads the gay texts of the Koran on the 
walls, it is enough to live by and die by. 
Why harp on cerebral action and the 
abysses of the unknowable? Iam tired of all 
this talk about life's discipline. It is sure to 
find you out.” She went on vehemently, 
raising her voice to the ledger lines above, 
whileshe rolled up her crimps. “Instead 
of making the world. place of rational en- 


“Are 





joyment, it is insisted you must havean ob- 
ject and go on threescore years working 
for that object; and what does the object 
bring, but vanity and vexation of spirit? 
The words seuseof duty have forever driven 
out sense of love, and it is harder for each 
new generation. We go deeper and deeper 
into the toil and trouble, because the terri- 
ble duties keep rolling up fo size and 
weight. Protoplasm, pangenesis, and the 
rest of it~after all, the world is no wiser. 
No man to-day writes as well as Job or Mo- 
ses; no woman can sing like Miriam. The 
struin on women is so severe, as the ideal 
standard grows higher, thatthe march of the 
nges of which we hear so much has become 
a dead march and the records are written on 
stones over untimely graves.” 

Advanced Thinker, mildly, but s ing 
with evergy: ‘‘What qualities has Tittle 
Baby-face to hold Prince Feramorz with 
when youth and beauty have vanished?” 


** He will see her still beautiful, with the 
eyes of memory and habit,” replied Thalia, 
with earnest feeling, her blue eyes moist- 
ening. “‘There are sympathies and ex- 
periences which outlast the fleeting spell of 
beanty; magnetisms beyond mere attrac- 
tions of person. You know the old story, 
which is the best thing told of Mohammed. 
With all the world to choose from, be never 
swerved from his early allegiance to Kadi- 
jah, the wife of his youth, older than bim- 
self and never beautiful. 

‘**O Apostle of God,’ said Ayesha, the 
bride of his house, but not of his heart, 
‘was not Kadijah stricken in yenrs? Has 
not Allah given thee a better wife in her 
place?’ 

“*A fairer; but a better—never! anid 
Mohammed, ‘Never did God give man a 
better. When I was poor, she enriched 
me; when I was calied a liar, she believed 
in me; when [ was persecuted by the 
whole world, she alone was true to me.’” 

Thalia stopped short, blushing like one 
caught in the act of making a speech. To 
hide her confusion, she snatched a shoe- 
buttoner and began trying to unlock a 
trunk with it. 

**Go on, Thalia,” I said to the finshed 
young speaker. ‘‘Be sure you have one 
sympathetic listener.” 

‘It is nothing, only to the last the ban- 
ner over her was love, Kadijal bad no 
rival, though she was skinny and wrinkled 
and sunburnt. You know, what horrid old 
witches Arabian women are after thirty.” 

Thalia seated herself ,on, the low ship- 
trunk, much as to say Lam through now. 

The gentle Armenian seemed amused at 
the debate, in which she took no part. Like 
many another of the so.called sterner sex, 
jt was most interesting to the debaters; but 
she lent a kindly ear. A woman of large 
experience, graceful culture, and broad, 
catholic spirit. ‘‘Let us hear from Ar- 
menia,” said the Advanced Thinker, natur- 
ally lowering ber tone into softnes sas she 
addressed the silent matron, to whom a 
noisy argument war a fresh novelty. 

“You make a mistake,” she observed, 
quietly, in a modest way, highly contrast- 
ing with the assertive sentences just heard, 
‘to suppose the Haram is a mere boudoir 
and bower, the Oriental wife the plaything 
of idle hours, living ia butterfly idle. 
ness. Ino that consecrated place are all the 
women of the household. There lives the 
mother, in Eastern countries treated with 
the utmost delicacy and reverence. The 
children are there, proudly welcomed into 
life and tenderly reared. Slavery here is 
not the dreadful bondage you used to have 
in America. The girls you saw to-day sit 
with their mistress in the afternoon, and 
sew aud talk with her in a patriarchal way 
you know nothing of. The Haram, the 
Forbidden Room, is the golden milestone, 
the center of existence to the home-keep- 
ing Oriental, and, as such, has a hold con- 
troling every action he meditates. He is 
deeply religious and appeals to bis mother 
for advice long as she lives. The women 
enter into every detail of the public life of 
their husbands «nd are recognized ss a 
power in the most difficult political affuirs, 
as they are not even io fair France.” 

**Do you mean to say,” asked the Ad- 
vanced Thioker, amazedly, ‘‘that in time 
the tender little parasite we saw to-day may 
come to know something of grave mut- 
ters of state and be capable of advising in 
them?” 





“Ido, There are wide possibilities in 
that gentle soul, whose face is forbidden 
to the thougits »nd eyes of allinen butone. 
To borrow the words of a Christian mis- 
slovary of Scutari: ‘Any one g@ho has a 
private scheme to advance, a policy to 
develop, av office to gain or toikeep, a boy 
to provide for, or an enemy to erush, sends 
his wife to the baram of a grandee, Women 
here bring about the most ‘astounding re- 
suits. All a Moslem’s spare time and 
money are given to adorning the ‘reserved 
place’ where he isthe sole male communi- 
cation with the outer world, and no other 
living man enters the screened portal with- 
out his leave. Even an officer of justice 
dares not set foot there, and ancient usage 
respects a man’s seclusion in the haram to 
the degree that messengers wait and dis- 
patches are unopened while the master’s 
shoes are in sight before tbe guarded door.’” 


“These are new ideas to us,” said the 
Advanced’ Thinker, meekly and in a sub- 
dued manner quite mortifying to see. 

“I testify to what I have seen,” said the 
Armenian, with her rare smile. ‘*The 
tents of the Arab women are sacred places, 
a halt in» restless, roving life, where the 
man, incurably wild, turns for rest and 
quiet. I, moi qui vous parle, have seen that 
no people are so kind to children as the 
Bedouins are. They never scold or strike 
them; the son of a sheik is nursed and 
petied in the chief’s tent all day long; and, 
in more than one tribe, it is in the women’s 
tents that the politics are settled. You 
know there is a vein of poetry in even the 
lowest of the tribes and the Arab calishis 
wife the keeper of his soul—a pet name, 
sweet and strong. Depend upon it,” added 
the gentle lady, more positively, ‘‘ women 
of the East bave their influence and au- 
thority, not maintained in the same way, 
but held quite equal to the power of the 
women of the West.” 

Thalia gave the Armenian a grateful 
glance. ‘Thank you for righting us on 
the woman question in this latitude, where 
soft voices and gracious manners are the 
rule and seem to come by inheritance, in 
stead of teaching.” 

Here the Advanced Thinker started up 
and charmed our sleepy ears with one of 
her keen and sparkling home speeches. She 
is a wise woman und you, my beloved, have 
probably heard her in the lecture-room and 
agreed with ber. 

Let me not weary you with the conversa- 
tion, which lasted far into the night, and set 
us to thinking there might possibly be 
slight flaws in our boasted social science 
and polished civilization. In the soli 
tude of my own room I pondered the sub- 
ject alone. Looking out, for a good-night 
to the stars, throbbing white in the steel 
blue sky, by a strange association of ideas 
I recalled a sentence of Thackeray, which 
hasclungto memory through many charges: 
* Weare Turks, with the affections of our 
women, and have made them subscribe to 
our doctrine, too, We let their bodies go 
abroad liberally enough, with smiles and 
ringlets and pink bonnets to disguise them, 
instead of veils and yasmaks; but their 
souls must be seen by only one man, and 
they obey not unwillingly, and consent to 
remain at home as our slaves, ministering 
to us and doing drudgery for us.” 

The spirit of peace brooded the waters; 
the winds were whist, the waves were still. 
A pale glimmer in the east heralded thecom- 
ing day. Sirius was in the zenith, the bright- 
est thing in the universe of God; the morn- 
ing stars were out; the setting moon hung 
low on the horizon’s edge. 

Good-night to the lights above, and tothe 
Light of the Haram, as well. Again I un- 
clasped the miniature and gazed on the 
faultless picture. A cherub face, without 
the chereb’s chubby squareness of outline; 
eyes soft as those of her own gazelle, as win- 
some, as artless, but not so sad; rather the 
smiling eyes of Mond Lisa, before which we 
wait, thinking in another moment the parted 
lips will say ‘‘Good-morning.” The Alad- 
din lamp was dying, and I thought a bless- 
ing on the sunny bead and spotless son! 
which had never known sorrow or strife. 

Suppose I cou’d, would I have the heart 
to reduce her t> our prosaic and wearing 
level in the bard, familiar ruls, to give the 
king’s darling a taste of the bitter fruit 
from the tree of knowledge? 

Would you, dear reader? .. . ; 

Ustrep StaTEs LEGATION, CONBEANTINOPLA = 








THE STRIKES OF THE SEASON. 
a. 





BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL D, 





fy regard to the freight-bandlers’ strike 
to enforce higher wnges from the railroads 
terminating in and about New York City 
I give no fixed opinion as to the merits of 
the controversy between the companies «nd 
their employés without a more exuct and 
adequate knowledze of the facts. But, from 
what appears on the surface of the case, I 
venture tbe following suggestions and 
queries: . 

1. Is not the fact that the strikers an 
their friends did what they could, without 
direct violence and riot, and to some ex- 
tent by means of these dread agencies, to 
terrorize other Jaborers who were taking 
or ready and willing to take their places 
proof enough that their wages had been up 
to the full market rate for this kind of In- 
bor? And is not the fact that many of the 
laborers have at last been seeking a restor- 
ation to the work and wages they gaye up 
further proof of thé same thing? 

But, it is asked, might not the railroads 
have paid out one or two hundred thousund 
dollars more than the regular rates of wages, 
without feeling it, and thus have saved all 
this friction and disturbance to themselves 
and the trading community? Perhaps so, 
if that, pure and simple, were the only 
question involved. But was it? 

Before we jump to such » conclusion, 
we are to consider the collateral issues in- 
volved in it. Dropping out of sight, for 
the moment, the fact that the rates of 
wages must be substantially the same for 
all the railroads inthe same locality, and 
that some of those centering in New York 
pay no dividends to stockholders, are 
in default on some of their bonds, or even 
in the hands of receivers, yielding to a 
strike in this city, does not end here; but 
incites strikes elsewhere along their whole 
lines of hundreds or theusands of’ miles, 
which all have to be ireated like the first. 
This involves incalculable consequences, 
pot merely as to the revenues of the rail- 
roads, their returns to their owners, but as 
to the cost and necessary clianges for trars- 
portation ftself, und thus to the business 
and interests of the whole community. 
Not only so; but, if New York railroads 
thus increase the cost of their own service, 
by pnying higher rates to their employés 
than the market standard for equivalent 
services elsewhere, other cities to which 
the transportation is cheaper will attract 
the business which naturally belongs to 
New York. So far is this from a question 
pure and simple of being a little generous 
or exacting in exceeding market rates of 
wagesto a few hundred laborers in and 
about New York. 

In fact, universally, these strikes raise 
the question, and the grand issue at present 
is, whether the business of the country 
shall be managed by.the proprietors and 
employers freely paying the market or 
normal rates for |abor, op whether it shall be 
controlled by the Jeaders of iron clad asso- 
ciations, whose members are oatl-bound to 
obey them and carry out their tyraunous 
impositions upon the productive industries 
of the country, thus enhancing the cost of 
products to consumers to an sabpormal 
standard. Until the productive forces of 
the country can be emancipated fro 9 this 
tyranny, disastrous collisions of capita and 
labor or, rather, of employers andemployés, 
must continue and inerease. Their only ef- 
fect and purpose is to establixb monopolies 
for theirown guilds, which extort monopoly 
prices for their labor by what amouots to a 
tax on all other laborers who, directly or 
indirectly, consume their fabrics. Mo- 
nopoly prices, for the use of the Jubor or 
capital employed in making iron or its 
fabrics, amount to a direct or indirect tax 
on every consumer of such fabrics, or of 
whatever articles the price of iron, whether 


| in the form of tools, machinery, or instru- 


ments of transportation, affects. A combi- 


| nation of cloth manufacturers, tailors, tan- 


ners, or shoemakers to enforce monopoly 
prices, say of twice the average wages of 
those of equal skill and efficiency in other 
pursuits, by stamping out all competition 
from otbers, is simply levying a txx on all 
other laborers which amounts to a mouopo 
ly royalty to themselves.’ So long #s special 
success is achieved by superior skill and 
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efficiency in fair competition, it is every 
way unobjectionable; but so far as it is 
achieved by violence or terrorism againet 
non-union workers, coupled with combi- 
nations and conspiracies to crash out all 
apprentices and deprive youth of the God- 
given right tolearn the trade of their choice, 
it is intolerable. This proceedure is as 
fatuous as unjust, for it attracts foreign 
skilled artisans to come over and fill the 
vacuum arising from the want of newly- 
trained recruits in our own country, while 
. the youth with which our towns and cities 
teem are constantly thrown among the 
recruits of the dangerous classes. We 
hear much of anti-monopoly in politics. 
It has come to be the cheap stock- 
in-trade of demagogues, and _ too 
often of pretenders to statesmanship. 
Some monopolies are “just. The ex- 
clusive right of the patentee or author to 
the creations of his own intellect for a sex- 
sonis such. Not otherwise can they be 
protected in the possession of their own 
property. There is nothing more odious, 
unjus!, or publicly injurious in this than in 
the exclusive ownership of one’s land or 
commodities. Most other monopolies are 
odious ant pernicious. Not everything, 
however, whieh demagogues brand with 
this odious @pithet is such in fact. But, if 
there be anything of this nature, with all 
the evil and none of the benefits of other 
monopolies, these organizations of men to 
usurp a monopoly exercise of a given 
craft, by forcible expulsion or intimidation 
of others from practicing or learning it, are 
of this character, having all ‘‘the contor- 
tions of the Sibyl without its inspiration.” 
And yet these and the politicians who seek 
to catch their votes are loudest in their 
cries of anti-monopoly and of making it the 
great issue in politics. We are daily read- 
ing in the newspapers that one man and 
another cannot be run for Congress 
or the state legislature because he has 
offended or failed to please trades-union 
men or strikers of his district. And it is 
openly announced, as one of the cards to be 
played in the next election by politicians, 
to make “‘ nominations that satisfy the anti- 
monopolists "—é. o., in nine cases out of 
ten, those who are seeking to establish a 
monopoly of certain kinds of labor for 
themselves by terrorizing others out of the 
practice or the learning of them. 


I close this paper by simply insisting that 
the first duty of the state is to put an end 
to this terrorism Which robs men of the 
Jiberty to labor and to learn to labor in 
their chosen-worthy vocations. Indusirial 
is no better than political ‘‘ bull-dozing,” if 
ove of these slang terms may be permitted, 
which never come into extensive use unless 
needed duly to express some new thing for 
which the old vocabulary furnishes no ad- 
equate single word. Let all political parties 
be discarded which are not willing in good 
faith to iuscribe on their banners ‘ Free- 
dom to work and freedom to vote.” All 
preteuses'‘of being devoted to the people’s 
rights-and interests, while declining this, 
are sheer hypocrisy. 

When this is fairly accomplished, it 
will be in time to consider the ques- 
tiom»@f invoking the courts to com. 
pel «railroad companies to discharge in ful] 
their favetions as common carriers; but, 
until the state will protect the Jaborers 
ready»#0 work for them, whom they are 
ready toiemploy, in the peaceable discharge 
of these functions, such interference of the 
state to compel their discharge is just as 
monstrous as it would be to compel them 
to transport all goods offered, while per- 
mitting marauders to tear up their tracks 
or disuble their engives, without putting 
forth the requisite police power to prevent 
it. The obligation of common carriers to 
transport persons or goods is in law and 
ethics not unlimited; but it requires them 
to do what is ‘‘ reasonable” in the circum 
stances, If, all st once, an amount of per- 
sons or goods should offer utterly beyond 
the capacity of a road to transport, which 
is fully equipped for all ordinary demands 
upon it, am attempted compulsion upon it 
to transport at onceall the goods or persons 
so offered would be unreasonable to the 
extent of absurdity and outrage. It would 
not be otherwise if the difficulty came from 
the sudden disabling of its employés by 
an epidemic disease. 1 do not think it 
far otherwise if that epidemic is ap in. 





eapacity for service induced by strikes 
and the intimidation of strikes and trades 
unions. Let those who invoke the courts 
by direct or side issues to sustain this 
strategy of terrorism and conspiracy against 
peaceful laborers remember that they are 
wielding a two-edged sword and that those 
who take it may perish by it. There is no 
disguising that there isa strong socialistic 
inspiration in these organizations, which 
will as eagerly pounce upon other forms of 
property as railroads, when it it can seize 
the opportunity. It would be strange law 
that should compel express companies to 
carry goods, while it wou!d not protect 
their horses and laborers from disablement 
by lawless marauders in attempting to dis- 
charge their duties, 

We may well tremble as we consider 
that the whole railroad movement of the 
country is liable to be stopped at any 
moment by a ukase from some secret con- 
clave or ‘‘ boss” enthroned over the frater- 
nity of locomotive engineers. The reign 
of terror produced by the great railroad 
strike of 1877, which culminated in the 
terrible Pittsburgh riot, should, at least, 
serve to warn us of the fearful possibilities 
latent in all systems of violent interference 
with the normal ralations of employers and 
employed. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 


Dz agitation ob de question wedder a 
man kin ’scuse hissef for tellin’ a hones’ lie, 
an’ de persishun wich was took by boff 
sides, has ’cited de thusiasm ob de colored 
poperlation ob dis city. At de fust go off, 
de two gemlemen don’ ’pear to gree wid 
each odder at all, but ’for dey gits froo wid 
de ’scussion dey is foun’ to be really standin’ 
on de same side ob de samediteh. Brudder 
Patton, who libs in Washin’ton, says dat 
‘cordin’ to his philosophy no man ought 
nebber to tell no lie. He feels absolute 
sure on dat p’int. Disshows plain ‘nuff dat 
he musslead a orfle lonely life in de capital 
ob dis great country, an’ it is proberble dat 
he is de only man ob de kind In dat sectfon 
obde worl’, He furdermore proves dat he 
orter be ’lected to be chaplain to boff houses 
ob Congress, an’ nebber take no vacation. 
Arter he has made dis ’sertion, howebber, 
he adds dat w’ep de pressure on a man am 
too great, it am “‘ right to deceive,” wich is 
a ’stinction too fine forde colored brain to 
git much ob a hold ob, an’ yet it helps to 
smooth down a man’sconscience, an’ makes 
him fee] dat all froo his pass life dere may 
be a Jot ob innercent deceivin’, but not a 
bit ob wicked lyin’. Brudder Buckley, on 
de odder han’, libs in New York, an’ w’en 
he ’clares dat it is ’scusable to ’varicate, ef 
yer cay ‘complish good by so doin’, de au- 
jience makes de rafters ring, cos de speaker 
shows a werry high ’preciation ob some 
ob de peculiarities ob de nineteen century 
an’ ob de babits ob de people he libs’mong. 

W’en de question am asked, in de lan- 
gige ob an ancient poem, ‘‘ W’at! nebber 
tell a lie?’ Brudder Patton stan’ up in his 
place an’ answer, ‘‘ Nebber; no, nebber,” 
but he cough a little, as though he wasn’t 
quite certain dat de answer was right, an’ 
den sitdown. ‘ W’at! nebber?” is de nex’ 
question in de classic langige ob de same 
poem, an’ den Brudder Buckley git 
up on a stool so he cap be seen, an’ 
say out loud: “Well, hardly ebber.” 
Now den my ’pression is dat Brudder 
Buckley has got hold ob wat de general run 
ob mankin’ will allers do dis side de Millen- 
erum, w’ile Brudder Patton has got hold ob 
w’at dey orter do on de odder side. Bruad- 
der Buckley has a faith in de stability ob 
de glorious docirine ob total ’pravity dat 
can’t be shook, w’ile Brudder Patton rud- 
der hopes dat total ’pravity ain’t as ’sten- 
sive in its influence as some folks says, an’ 
dat it’s breathin’ its last, w’ich I guess it 
ain’t. Dat doctrin’ am pretty wigorous 
yet, an’ mankin’ has sucb a high ’preciation 
ob it dat it will part wid a grext many 
ings before it will gib dat up. As for my- 
se’f, my sympathies go out toward the 
theory ob Brudder Patton; but my practice 
has a_kind ob a slant toward Brudder 
Buckley. Dere is a good deal to be said on 
boff sides. I don’t s’pose Brudder Buck- 
ley ’tends to firm dat lyin’ orter be followed 





as a perfeshuo; but dat it orter be took, like 


a dose of physic, w’en youse sick, an’, w’en 

took, it orter be jest swallowed down like 

it was a lump of sugar, an’ done wid it; 

an’, as to tellin’ de’zact truff always, w’y, 

Brydder Patton is de last man to be mean 

"nuff to do it. Dat is how de case stan's, 

P’raps de best t’ing for de minister to do 

is to preach dat a lie am a orfle t’ing, an’ 

den ’member dat poor human natur’ am jess 

as orfle. 

Now, den, de truff am, at times, special- 

ly dis’gree’Lle, an’ as for me, l’se not sure 

dat I want it spoke. S’pose, for ’zample, 

dat some Sunday, w’en Brudder Patton 

comes down from de pulpit, one ob de dea- 

cons lift up his voice an’ say: ‘‘ Dominy, 

dat sermon was dry as kin'lin’ wood. You 

orter be ’shamed to preach like dat to ’telli- 

gent folks like us. Guess you felt pretty 

mean w’en yer wrote dat, didn’ yer?” 

Would he like dat? Not even a angel 

could stan’ it. Some ob de people may 

tink w’at dey please; but w’en dey is 

asked "bout de sermon, de minister 
likes to hey de mournful truff colored 

up alittle. One-half de ministers in 
dis country wouldn’ sleep a wink all 
night unless de truff was kep’ from ’em, 

A good many ob de moss vallerble minis- 
ters ’mong us would dle young ef de whole 
truff was tole. W’en a man talks to me 
*bout my pussonal ’pearance, to continner, 
I like to have him waver a little, an’ inner- 
cently deceive a ole man, an’ tell me dat I 
look fust rate an’ sound an’ hearty, wedder 
I really does or not. It helps me ‘long in 
de rough worl’. S’pose a man meet me, 
an’ say, widasmile: ‘‘ Brudder Jobnson, 
lots ob fokes roun’ here t’ink you ain’t got 
no sense.” Isdat man my fr’en’? I jedge 
not. It may be jest as he says; but do hab 
a little mercy an’ don’t tell me. I like to 
be deceived on such a subjec’ as dat. It is 
one ob de pleasures ob life. Isays plain I 
don’t want no man to tell de whole truff, 
w'en he’s ‘sectin’ my character. I want 
him to put inter de dazzlin’ white ob de 
troff bout ’nuff ob ’fectionate deception to 
projuce a neutral tint, or else somebody 
will git ’rested for ’aault an’ battery. It 
may be dangerous to tell a lic; but den 
don’t you forget dat it ain’t allers safe to 
tell de truff. 1 

Now, ‘low me to ‘lustrate in my own 
pusson. Inde year ob de Debbil 1854) (we 
all say, since de Proclamation ob "Maneipa- 
tion, de year obde Lord; but in de ole times 
ob slavery it was de year ob de Debbi) it 
‘curred to me ove stormy nite dat if ebber 
deré was a good chance to go to de Norf, 
dat was it. I had ’dured)'bout all de Lord 
could reas’nably ’quire ob me, an’, de day 
before, my masser cuff an’ kick me ’roun’ 
de house like 1 hag beera football, so I 
’rove to de ’clusion dat I might jess as well 
go off widout sayin’ good-bye as to stop to 
hid a ’fectionate adoo. Under de darkness 
I struck out for freedom, an’ I may say dat 
few colored men hab trabeled at a faster 
gait. No matter w’at happen on de way. 
’Tany rate, I knock at bass: at de door ob 
dat noble Isaac T. Hopper, in Philadelfy. 
He git me bread aw rest an’ hope, likeI had | 
been his son. Well; my masser foun’ ont dat 
I bad Jeft him widout sbakin’ han’s, an’ 
sheddin’ a few ’propriate tears, an’ wos ter- 
rible riled. He tole de Nited States Guv- 
ment, an’ de Nited States Guvment sent 
straight to Brudder Hopper, an’ de ossifer 
got to de front door ‘bout de time I got to 
de back door. 

‘“‘Hab you seen dat nigger, Johnson?” 
said de ossifer. 

“Yes, I hab seen: him,” said Brudder 
Hopper, wid a innercént look. 

**An’ whar am heat dis present minit?” 
said de ossifer, in a way dat showed, he 
wasn’t werry cordial. | 

Now, den, comes de p’int. Lend me 
your ears at dis junction ob affairs. 

Brudder Hopper hetitate a little, den he 
take out his watch, an’ say: “‘ Johnson at dis 
minit am on his way to Canady an’ I don’ 
bleve you can catch de train.” 

‘* Bless de Lord!” says 1 to myse’f. 

Now, den, Brudder Patton, don’ you 
tink dat wos near nuff to de truff, under de 
circumstances? Cos, if ebber a man wos on 
de way to Canady,I was de individool. 
An’, at de same time, wasn’t dat a regular 
out-an’-outer Iie, an’ wasn’t de ossifer 
frowed off de track like he hab been hit by 
a locomotive? 





cole perspiration, for fear Bradder Hopper 
would tell de truff. 

Well, gemlemen, come right down to de 
ring-bolt of dis controwersy. In de fuss 
place, wasn’t I mitey glad dat Brudder 
Hopper knowed how to tell a He at de 
right time? Brudder Patton, if you had 
been dare, would you hev tole de ossifer 
dat I was in de kitchen? Ob course, not. 
In de second place, do you ‘spose dat Brud- 
der Hopper, w’en he come to de kitchen av’ 
suw me tremblin’ all ober like a blood. 
hound had’ been ‘after me, an’ said, quiet- 
like, ‘‘ Dey’s gone, an’ you is safe,” was 
werry sorry dat he tole a lie? An’ now, in 
de third place, how "bout de Lord? I can 
tell you right smart how f make dat out. 
W’en Masser Hopper went upto de jedge- 
ment, de good Lord w'at put it inter my 
heart to get free look at him an’ ray: 
‘Isaac, you isa man ob more dan com- 
mon sense. You was ina tight fix, dat I 
‘low, an’ I’se sorry you had to do any 
wrong; but you got out obit de bess way 
you could. Dere was jess two wicked 
t’ings before you. You had to send dat pore 
feller back to de whippin’-pos’ an’ de lash 
ob de oberseer, or you had to tella lie to 
git him free. Inde onecase I would hev 
had to forgit you for de orfle sin ob bein’ 
a slave-hunter, an’ in de oder case I would 
hev bad to forgib you for tellin’ a regular 
lie. Dere ain’t no parison "tween dose two 
sins. You can’t speak of dem in de same 
breff. Iis willin’ to forgib you for de lie; 
but, if you had tole de truff an’ sent pore 
Johnson back to slavery, Isaac, it would 
bab gone hard wid you.” 

Dat is my idee "bout dis matter, Don’ 
you see, belubbed brudders, dat it is de 
application ob common sense to ’ligton dat 
makes it reas’nble? W'en a man ain’t got 
no common sense, it ain’t proberble dat he 
has much ’ligion. 

Still, I muss ’fess dat a man orter be 
keerfle how he handles dis sulbjec’. My 
congregation heard dat dere wis a scus- 
sion ’bout de scuseability ob lyin’ now ar 
den, an’ ’p’inted a committee to quest + 
sermon. I tole’em I should have to t’'in~k 
‘bout de matter free or four years ‘fore I 
could do it jestice. To tell de truff, I 
didn’t darse to preach any sech sermon. 
My people don’t ’zactly need’ any ’courage- 
ment in dat d'rection, It’s hard ‘nuff now 
for ’em to te)] de truff by a accident, an’ I 
don’t want to take de fence down on dat 
corner ob de pasture. My advice to Brud- 
der Patton is to stick to bis persishun, an’ 
come as near to it ashe can wicdout really 
’spectin’ to be any too good, even if he 
tries wid all his mite; an’ my advice to 
Brudder Buckley is not to "low his theory to 
hev such a influence on his life dat he can’t 
tell de truff once in awhile, w’en he makes 
a special effort. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY PROFESSOR HELEN MAGILL. 








In earlier times a woman, to whom, by 
right of her worth asa worker, the world 
owes a living, which may be variously es- 
timated, according to a recent writer in 
The North American Review, at from one- 
eighth to one-half, perhaps, of that which 
aman may claim, was contented or was 
forced to be contented to earn that amount 
in whatever way might be judged fitting 
by the man—whether husband, father, or 
other relation—upon whom she was de- 
pendent. Force was then supreme, Wo- 
man cannot compare in brute force with 
man: "No choice was left her but to yield. 

Her’ léfist dependent position, then, was 
found’ fm marriage. A father or brother, 
‘aside from considerations of affection, 
maintainéé her for the sake of her potential 
value'to the race; to which was addéd more 
or less consideration of her personal serv- 
ices, where theve’ were rendered. Still, 
however great these:might be, the support 
was and is almost Gniversally considered a 
free gift. “I tolda friend,” said a gentle- 
man not of this opinion to me, the other 
day, ‘‘ that this article was a gift from my 
daughter. “Out of your money, I sup 
pose,’ he replied, as an excellent joke, 
‘ Out of her hard earvings,’ said I. ‘She 


keeps house for a man of your acquaint- 
ance.’” 
A husband, also aside from considera- 





I wus in dat house, all covered ober wida 


tions of individual affection, allowed her, 
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we wili say, ber eighth for domestic serv- 
ice, sudas much as seemed good to him- 
self for her value as a wife aod mother. 
This, then, was the most honorable posi- 
tion opeo to woman in the past—to depend 
on the bounty of a relation, or to sel) her 
motherhood to such bidder as offered the 
least humiliating terms; but the more 
sensitive, moral, and spiritual nature of 
woman must have suffered always under 
these conditions. 

As the world advanced, and the intel- 
lectual began to gain ground over the 
physical, 'a light began to appear ou 
woman's horizou. Under this head ber in- 
feriority was less undoubted. Mr. Elliott 
himself suys: ‘It is a yet disputed question 
whether women can or cannot compete 
with men io the bard brain-work which the 
world now demands.” Women saw now 
opening for them some other occupation 
than that of doing uncongenial work in 
the service of men upon whom necessity 
chiefly might make them dependent. I 
spenk bere with no reference to the moral 
and spiritual significance of marriage and 
mo‘herbood. That had little plucein the 
minds of the men of the ancient world; 
but that it lay deep in the heartof woman 
and has been the main spring of her con- 
tinual struggle teward freedom and equal- 
ity of position is to me a matter of no 
doubt. 

‘Two motives mainly have urged woman 
forward in this struggle: the natural, 
human desire for a self-determined develop- 
ment, led by which man also bus fought 
his way toward that social and political 
orler which recognizes most fully the 
rights of the individual, anda high ideal 
of marringe, which led her to wish to give 
where she might, but vever sel) that which 
she held most sacred. With her instinct as 
@ preeminently moral aod spiritual be- 
ing, she felt that the best develop} 
ment of the race could never be secured by 
unions of mere convenience. She knew 
that a spiritun) union must go to the making 
of a better, a more truly human, anda more 
surely immortal race. At least half the 
fight is fought for this; the war of word 
and pen whose bitterness the writer laments. 
Weal! lament it; none more than those 
who must sometimes engage in it. If you 
were to see a blind man rushing toward a 
pit, and a friend sceking, even with blows, 
to turn his feet toward safety, it would, in- 
deed, be a lamentable sight; but the pity is 
in the blindoess aud foolish obstinacy. 

The movement, then, to secure freedom 
and equality for women, the noblest strug- 
gle in which the race has yet engaged and 
one involving the highest issues, has gone 
ov gaining strength from age to age; and 
now that we have passed the merely intel- 
lectual and entered, as I firmly believe, an 
ers in which the spiritual and moral will 
predominate, it is beginning to go forward 
with rapid strides. And, moreover, it is as 
it should be. For, as the benefit is to the 
race, accordingly women have not had to 
fight the‘ good fight alone. From the be- 
ginving they have lad the support of many 
of the more intellectual, of most of the 
more spiritually-minded men. 

This, then, is my view of the present 
crisis. Unsxtisfactory as our position may 
be to-day, it is betier than it was in the an- 
cient world, better in the West than in the 
East, better everywhere in proportion as 
the new era has dawned. More than half 
the difficulties and discouragements which 
the writer brings forwerd merely confuse 
the question, because they bave vo special 
bearing upon it, applying, as they do, to 
men equally with women; the crowding of 
the professions, the decrying of band work, 
the evil effects on the coming generation of 
this high-pressure living, the deterioration of 
nervous energy produced by the use of stim- 
ulants, tea, coffee, alcohol, tolmcco. 

Asa remedy for all this, what does Mr. 
Elliott propose? Apparently, that all the 
avenues which have been opened to women 
should be closed, because the average 
woman is somewhat less successful in them 
than the average man. For the sake, then, 
of the average mnn, the abler woman is to 
leave the ficld and take ber chances of be- 
coming more or less of a beggar, more or 
less of a paid companion. Hard as the 
** laissez allez” rule of nxtural necessity may 
be, who will say that it is not more just, at 
least, than this arbitration of professed con. 





sideration? Why does Mr. Elliott not pro. 
pose that part of the men workers should 
step out of the field? Let there be no 
question of fitness, say all who do not 
marry. Let the married men and the single 
women have the field. The workers of the 
world, being thus reduced by half, the hus- 
bands can support their wives in greater 
comfort, which will be forthe benefit of 
the race; and, no doubt, the single women 
will agree to allow something for the main- 
tenance of that class of men for whose 
position they are, in a measure, responsi- 
ble. Why do I propose that the single 
men should be dependent, rather than the 
women? Because it is evident, from what 
Mr. Elliott says, that, for the good of 
the race, women should always be kept 
‘‘healtby and handsome.” The proposed 
atrangement would ivsure this from the 
begivning to the end. They will be well- 
pxid and independent before marriage and 
will not be likely to marry—the mercenary 
until they can be still more comfortable, 
and the better-minded until they can forma 
union which may result as well for poster- 
ity as avy amount of material comfort. 
This plan may not be wholly practicable; 
but, 1 think, under this head it wil! bear 
comparison with that of Mr. Elliott, whicb, 
so far as it makes itself clear, seems to be 
that the millionaires should be taxed to 
support the superfluous women. 

But to return to the more serious aspects 
of the question. As to the manual employ- 
ments of women I have nothing to say, be- 
cause I know little of the results. With 
regard to brain-work, bowever, I am in- 
clined to suggest tbat Mr. Elliott should 
have followed the same course, for similar 
reasons, The subject of the higher educa- 
tion of women has occupied some cf the 
ablest writers and most careful observers 
for the last quarter of a century. And 
what does the present writer bring to the 
discussion? The experience of one phys- 
ician forty years ago, some general remarks 
about the opinion of physiciaus and the 
feminine constitution, and a quotation from 
a lady theorizer. Against the opinion of an 
unnamed Massachusetts college. forty years 
ago, Lam sure I could bring that of almost 
all the presidents and faculties of the ivsti- 
tutions which admit women to day, both io 
this country and abroad, and of the ma- 
jority of physicians who have any practical 
knowledge of the working of these institu- 
tions, that the health of the women does 
not suffer, on the whole, more than that of 
the men, which is remarkuble, considering 
the bad habits in the matter of sleep, exer- 
cise, food, and clothing, in which girls 
have been allowed to grow up by untrained 
mothers and which are only beginning to 
disappear under the influence of a bet- 
ter informed geveration. I have worked 
eighteen years in schools and colleges, with 
boys and men, and bave had an opportuni- 
ty of observiog a large vumber of girls 
and women under the same conditions, and 
1 have seen nothing of this universal pros- 
tration. On the contrary, I have found 
that they not only rank well with the men 
iu their studies, but would do so on any 
hen!th-list, and, so far as I can observe, 
they enjoy better health than those women 
who have found their place as ‘‘ the center 
of a system of social delights.” These 
centers of socix] delights are geverally, in 
this country, at least, the centers of pres- 
sure of a thousand wearing responsibilities. 
The bonors examination of an English 
university isa terrible ordeal. Sometimes 
vigorous men falot as they come out of the 
examination rooms and delicate men have 
to be carried to their places. A number 
go down before the end every yeer, and 
many escape from the strain of the fierce 
competition with ipjuries, mental and 
physical, which last them their lives. 
Among quite a number of women whom | 
knew going in for this course, I can think 
of but one who suffered permanent injury; 
and in this case the cause lay quite outside 
the work. Among the others, and espe- 
cially the younger ones, there were sev- 
eral examples of fine health from begin- 
ning to end of the three years’ course. The 
number doing this work is small as yet for 
generalization; but the number of women 
students whom I bave known in these 
eighteen years is large, and, though I 
cannot present statistics, I feel sure that 
these would make a favorable showing for 





the effect of brain-work on the bealth of 
women. And, asI have implied above, I 
. would rather face a Tripos, with all its hor- 
rors, than undertake the mingled menial 
and moral strain which many housekeepers 
and homekeepers have to encounter. 


And here let me touch upon s minor 
point,a remark whose bearing upon the 
question I do not quite see, neither am I 
certain that it is seriously made. ‘‘No 
lady works, or wishes to work, or expects 
to work.” Isuppose this refers to manual 
labor. I thought that was en idea whicb 
belonged to the past. In this country, 
surely, it has never bad any place, any 
more than that other, that no gentleman 
can do anything for self support. Certainly 
among the women whom I have met, 
refined and cultivated and in every way 
worthy the name of ‘‘lady,” there are bun- 
dreds who work wiih their bands and ex- 
pect to work, and many even who like to 
work, when it does not interfere too much 
with higher functions. 

I will say nothing of the infinitely absurd 
argument of Miss Hardaker, who bas taken 
so much pains to prove the opinion of a 
wowun of little value and might be left to 
the mercy of her own logic. Is it the nine- 
teenth century which proposes to estimate 
mental power by physical bulk? In the 
tales of the dark ages it was always the 
dwarf who outwitted the giaot. Io histo- 
ry there is no need that I should offer a list 
of the names of little great men. 

‘‘Why do not women marry?” Mr. 
Elliott bas given some reasons, I will add 
a few. In a good number of cases be- 
cause, not figding opportunity to make the 
best kind of marriage, they bave something 
better to do than accept a second best. In 
this region the causes become somewhat in- 
scrutable; at least, the most philosophic 
novelists are at work upon the subject 
night aod day, without making much out 
of it. One thing, however, may be said as 
closely perhaps in this connection as in 
any other. As women advance in intelli- 
gence and culture, they will be more exact- 
ing in their demands, and especially in the 
direction of bigh moral character. The 
coming woman will have an ever nobler 
ideal of a worthy manhood. The coming 
man must have the same, if she is to tind 
in bim a life companion. Otherwise she 
had better accept her eighth part and 
starve. If fewer marriages are made, they 
will be of better quality. 

Another cause is found in false and im- 
practicable theories and _ self-indulgent 
habits on the part of men—e. g., such 
theories as the above, that no lady will 
work. ‘I cannot bring a girl down to 
drudgery. My wife must not spoil her 
hands or hertemper with domestic tasks,” 
saysa really Scusible aud manly youth of 
my acquaintance, and he isa type of many. 
How many of the finest households of the 
last generation began with the wife asa 
mere ornament? Another type, and still 
more common, says: ‘‘ If I marry, I cannot 
have all the luxuries of single life. I will 
go into the working arena avd take bread 
out of the mouths of struggling women to 
pay for these luxuries; but 1 could not 
care enough for any one of them to lessen 
her burdens, nor for my race and country 
to add to the number of its well-reared 
citizens at the expense of a single one of 
these luxuries.” This he says to himself— 
not usually, perhaps, quite consciously; 
while to the world be says: “‘ Women are 
extravagant. I could not afford to keep an 
yidol at home to receive everything’ and do 
nothing.’” If there is ever a grain of truth 
in this, it means that he bas not good sevse 
enough to choose a woman who would not 
wish to be an idol, of whom there are 
thousands. There is more virtue of self- 
denial in some of the gayest and most fash 
ionable young women of the present day 
than the timid of the other sex dare or the 
selfish care to believe. That there are too 
many of the otber class I may not deny. 
This, I must say, is mainly the fault of 
unwise indulgence on the part of parents. 
Let them teach their daugbters that their 
mothers and grand-mothers were ladies, 
who worked and were not ashamed to 
work. For the incompetency of pipvety- 
nine out of a hundred of the servants who 
come into your kitchen the incompetency 
of housekeepers is in great measure to 
plame. For the unfortunate tendency of 





girls to go into the factories or any inde- 
pendent business, rather than domestic 
service, the mistresses are again larg: ly to 
blame, who, from ignorance and want of 
sympathy, make the position of domestic 
servant so unbearable as to be avoided by 
women of any spirit. These distressing 
problems are not to be solved, as Mr. Elliott 
seems to propose, by driving women back 
into the position which they formerly oc- 
cupied, and confining them, under the old 
conditions, to work which they show an un- 
fortunate tendency to shun. They must be 
induced to returo by improved conditions to 
domestic avocations. It isa great reform 
that we need, a return to simpler and 
more self-denying modes of life. This ‘we 
must have, if our race is to be worthily 
perpetuated, if our nation is to become a 
truly great natton. The responsibility lies 
with parents and teachers. Let them train 
youth end maidens alike to recognize the 
great issues of the time; to practice economy 
and self-denial; to abstain from luxuries 
which will injure themselves and still more 
their descendants; fivaliy, to live for each 
other, for their country, and for their race. 

‘*Will going to college help women? 
Will voting help women or advance our 
civilization?” Let us try them, at least, 
say. the students of history, who look with 
borror upon the records of the social life of 
the great intellectual and political races of 
the past, where honest women were wholly 
shut out from political life and intellectual 
companionship with men. Heaven pre- 
serve us from acivilization like theirs! But 
we must preserve ourselves. Again I say 
parents and educators must look to it, for 
in their hands lies the coming generation as 
clay in the hand of the potter. Social 
theories and legislative reforms may do 
something toward it, but there is no royal 
road for the race, any more than for the in- 
dividual; but hard, steady, persistent, self- 
denying work must go to it. Nations rise 
and ripen and decay; but the race ever 
advances. We must believe this, and we 
want the inspiration of our writers and 
educators to hold the light of this hope 
before us, to guide and cheer our dark and 
tuilsome way; to show us what has been 
and may be accomplished, not to print us 
gloomy pictures of the present, mingled 
with half regrets for the past and half sug- 
gestions which are less exhortations than 
complaints. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PEXE. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. A. E. WINSHIP, 





CHAUTAUQUA and itssister assemblies have 
aroused av unusual interest im the selecting 
and cataloguing of Sunday-school books, 
and I venture to outline the principles that 
have guided us iv selecting a library that is 
thoroughly and profitably read by mearly 
every family in the congregation. 

The library is not confined to religious 
books, but contains none thal are tot read- 
able, intellectually stim=lating, and morally 
healthy; such as make a good foundation 
for Christian character, if they do not di- 
rectly lead to Christ. We shall be most 
happy when the children will @evote Sun. 
day to the Bible and such bouks-as are cal- 
culated to develop holimess directly; but 
those who have vot such a taste and tend- 
evcy had much better read that which is 
true, vigorous, and inspiring’ ion moral and 
intellectual elements of character than spend 
their time in idleness, aimless conversation, 
anxious for the day to be well ever,, The 
Infant Department bas its library by itself, 
and, with sets of the bound volumes of the 
Nursery, Wide Awake, Babyland, and the 
variety of elegant little picture story books, 
witb high moral lessons implied, and Bible 
stories freshened by bright type and cheer- 
ful pictures, there is no difficulty in having 
alibrary of rare value and attractiveness. 
We have upward of four hundred such vol- 
umes for our little folk. No book goes 
into our library that is not read by more 
than one competent critic, who fills out a 
blank answering the following questions, 
etc. : 

Is it for small children, young people, or 
adults? Is it specially adapted for boys or 
girls? Is its moral teaching good, bad, or 
indifferent? What, if any, is its religious 
tone? Is it interesting enough to be read? 
Does it aim to instruct, amuse, or inspise? 
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Ie it specially a temperance, missionary, 
historical, biographical, literary, scriptural, 
or story book? Would you accept it, 
reject it, or prefer to have another ex- 
amine it? 

We have never purchased a set of books 
prepared for Sunday-school libraries, hav- 
ing come to feel, from examination, that a 
few good books are expected to float sever- 
al that are, to eay the least, not specially 
meritorious. This does not apply, so far 
as we have observed, to books for the 
youngest scholars, where they are prepared 
in sets, under special supervision. 

We do not purchase chiefly books pre- 
pared by Sunday-school societies, except 
in caee of books for the younger readers. 
The best writers do not always select these 
societies to publish for them; or, in other 
words, these societies do not uniformly se- 
lect the best authors, and the printing and 
binding of these societies has mot seemed 
to us to be pearly so much for the money 
as by those houses that have no denomina- 
tional backing. We can get larger dis- 
counts, but less for our money, in those 
quarters, as a rule. 

Books that have a purpose clearly defined 
and ennobling are better than those with a 
moral attached. The catalogue isa most 
importavt element in the success of the 
library. It should be a triple entry cata- 
logue: first, classified by subjects; second, 
the principal ones by authors; third, by 
numbers, for ready reference In our own 
catalogue; according to the first classifica- 
tion, is CaristraAN Comrort, with such 
books as Emily Ellet’s ‘‘Journal” and 
‘Stepping Heavenward,” by Mrs. Prentiss; 
“Sabbeth Hours” and ‘Still Hour,” by 
Prof. Phelps; ‘“ Daniel Quorm,” ‘God 
Man,” *‘ Arena and Throne,” etc., by Prof. 
Townsend; Geikie’s ‘‘Life of Christ”; 
** Manliness of Christ,” by Thomas Hughes; 
“Logic of Christian Evidences,” by 
Wright; ‘Influence of Jesus,” by Phillips 
Brouks. “4 

Next is Brstica, anp Sunpay-ScHoo. 
Hers, with such books as ‘“ Hebrew 
Heroes” ; Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ”; Phelps’s 
“* Studies in the Old Testament”; Schaff's 
"Bible Lands”; Angus’s ‘Bible Hand- 
book”; Pansy’s ‘Teacher's Helper”: 
Todd's “ 8. 8. Teachers”; and Trumbull’s 
** Model Superintendent.” Then there are 


*Missronary Booxs, with such volumes as 


Miss Chesboro’s “‘ Christmus Box”; ‘‘Home 
Vineyard”; ‘“‘ Kealoha,, Far Off; or, Life 
in Missionary Fields”; ‘‘ Nellie West, a 
Girl Missionary ”; ‘‘ What She Could Do”; 
**Opportunities ”; ‘‘ Half Hours in the Far 
West”; ‘* The Sunrise Kingdom”; ‘‘ From 
* Hong-Kong to the Himalayas”; ‘‘ A-lo 
ha”; ‘‘The Wild Fords in India”; and 
** Life and Adventure in Japan.” 

The Temperance DEPARTMENT has 
Hesba Stretton’s ‘‘Temperance Tales,” 
also those by Mrs. A. K. Dunning, Miss 
Chellis, Julia McNair Wright, Kate W. 
Hamilton, as@ Mrs. Mary A. Livermore's 
writings. The Biograruy is one of the 
most popular divisions of the catalogue and 
contains the best written lives of a!) who 
bave won eminence by a combination of 
goodness and greatness, in whatever field 
of endeavor. There is for young peoplea 
special inspiration in the detailed experi- 
ences of men with whose names they are 
familiar. In this department are the lives 
of Franklin, Penn, Washington, Elibu 
Burritt, Gen. William F. Barilett, Israel 
Putoam, sod Jobn B.Gough, and such bouks 
as ‘* Women Worth Emulating,” “‘ Twelve 
Noble Men,” “Trials of an Inventor,” 
“Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen,” 
etc. TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES are sure 
of a reading public, and evable us to io- 
troduce to the young many instractive 
missionary books that they would reject 
under that head. We have in this division 
“‘Nurse’s Stories of Life in England and 
India”; “‘Our Life in China”; ‘* Travels 
Around the World,” by Samuel Smiles; 
“Our New Way Round the World,” by 
Carlton; *‘ All Aboard for Sunrise Lunds,” 
by E. A. Rand, etc. Insrructive anp 
HELPFUL covers a wide range of books 
that can but profit the young people, such 
as. the ‘‘North «ud South Sea”; “The 
Hand”; Smiles’s “Robert Dicks,” tie 
“ Geologist and Botanist,” and ‘‘ Hints for 
Home Reading.” Scrence anp Lirzr- 
ATURE is a department that has been a 
source of inspiration, giving a higher pur- 





pose and better alm tothe youthful mind. 
History snp Historica, Sronres is a 
department in which the old, as well as the 
young revel, with euch attractions as 
**Boys of ’76”; ‘Old Times in the Col- 
onies” and ‘‘Story of Liberty,” by Cof- 
fin; ‘Stories of a Grandfather”; ‘‘ Twin 
Heroes”; and Ingram’sand Emma Les- 
lie’s stories of historic days. The Story 
DEPARTMENT includes Pansy’s, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss’s, Emma Leslie's, E. A. Rand's, some 
of Roe’s, Kate Hamilton's, and Mrs. Chel- 
lis’s best works, 

Nothing is more senseless than to say 
that there is no material for a first-class 
library for the Sunday-school. There are 
books innumerable that arein every way 
attractive and profitable for young and old, 
girls and boys, pupils and teachers, By 
the way, it is a mistake not to have a good 
supply of books specially adapted to the 
teachers, for, if the teachers do not patron- 
ize the library, there is danger that the best 
pupils will vot. 

Finally, the importance of having the 
best books in the library well read needs 
emphasis. To this end the pastor, superin- 
tendent, and teachers need to call epecial 
attention to the books of real value. The 
librarians need to be the most efficient 
ladies and gen'lemen in the congregation, 
who shall keep the books in good condition, 
know where they are, and shall aim to 
know the books and ivtroduce them to the 
proper readers. In this reading age the 
school is ata discount that does not make 
its library the means of steadying the faith, 
balancing the intellect, developing the 
taste, and inspiring the heart of youth for 
noblest manhood and womanhood. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass, 
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LIBER AMORIS. 
A FANTASY. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Iw the stilluess of night, 
In the chill moonlight, 
What is it that I hear, 
Coming near, near, near ? 

I peer in the darkness, but nothing | see, 
Though a shadow is falling, 
‘And voices are calling, 

Half pain, half delight : 

Art thou sighing for me? 

Am I dying for thee? 
Alone, all alone in the night! 








Ab! no, no, no, 
For the voices go, 
And a burst of music comes; 
The trumpet blows a blast, 
And the cymbals follow fast, 
With the rattle and the roll of the 
drums. 
The night it is past; the morn is here at last, 
And a sbip is sailing in, with my colors at her 
mast ! 
My Lady at the prow, 
Like a queen upon her throne, 
Waves her hand to me tow, 
Aod my sorrow is flown. 
It was she who was sighing 
Til) the land cane in sight, 
For she feared I was dying 
In the watches of the night, 
Alone, all alone in the night ! 
New Yore Crrr. 





CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 
BY THE REV. A. DEAN. 


In the early part of the present century, 
Dr. Asa Burton, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Thetford, Vermovt, was 
one day officiating as moderator of the 
Orange Association of Ministers, of which 
he was a member, aod, toward evening, 
while the brethren wete engaged in criticis 
ing an essay which had just been read by 
ove of their number, tea was brought in 
and passed around. One of the juniors at 
once rose and said: ‘‘ Mr. Moderator, shal 
we continue our criticisms while we are 
ealing?” The old Doctor pithily replied: 
“Young map, let your victuals stop your 
mouth.” 

A young minister once preached for the 
celebrated Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, 
Massachusetts, and, as he was about com- 
mencing the service, he said to ¢he Doctor: 
“I will be glad if you will offerthe long 
prayer before the sermon.” The Doctor 
testily ejaculated: ‘“‘Whet your own 
scythe.” 

Dr. David Parsons, the old-time pastor 
of the church in Amherst, was noted for his 


eccentricities, and, among Mer vagaries, 
used to have a plate set at his table for a 
favorite cat. One day, while asking a bless- 
ing at the morning meal, he was taken with 
a fit of coughing and before the paroxysm 
was over the cat mewed. As soon as the 
parson could speak , be turned to the cat and 
exclaimed ‘‘Stut up! I can get along 
withoat your help!” and then struck ine 
where he had left off and finished the 
blessing. 

‘Father Marshall,” as he was familiarly 
called, an early missionary in Vermont, 
was generally regarded as a very godly 
man, and it is said used to pray aloud, with 
closed eyes, as he rode on horseback from 
one town to another. He was in the habit 
of mentioning bis horse in his petitions and 
thanksgivings, and tradition reports that, 
having spent a night at New Haven, Ver- 
mont, at the home of ‘ Father Byshocll,” 
he officiated at family prayers in the morn- 
ing, and, in enumerating bis mercies, 
thanked his Heavenly Father that bis 
servant’s horse did not fall the day 
before—‘‘for he is a poor, stumbling old 
toad, O Lord, thou knowest”—and gave 
thanks also for a comfortable night’s rest: 
* Albeit the bed was shorter than that a 
man could stretch himself on it, and the 
covering narrower than that he could wrap 
himself in it.” The old gentleman was 
once present at a meeting of the North- 
western Association, at St. Albans, and 
was invited to preach the sermon at the 
public service. He accepted the invitation, 
but broke down when half through his, 
discourse, and called on a brother minister 
to dismiss the meeting. The next morning 
he took an early walk, and met ove of the 
ministers, who shook/bands with him and 
asked him how he felt. ‘First rate! First 
tate!” was the hearty reply. ‘1 took a 
good dose of mortification last night, and 
dtworked well.” 

M Lam correctly informed, Father Mar- 
@hall offered the installing prayer at Dr. 
Bésjamin Wooster’s setilement in Fairfield, 
Vermont. It is said that this petition oc- 
curred in the prayer: ‘‘O Lord, bless 
Brother Wooster! Give him wisdom; give 
him discretion; for, O Lord, thou knowest 
he will take a sledge-hammer to knock a fly 
off a man’s nose, when a feather would deo 
a great deal better.” 

Father Lyon, pastor of the church on 
Grand Isle, was reputed to be a man of 
considerable means and close-fisted witha). 
The Rev. Mr. Dorman, of Swanton, accom- 
panied by a younger trother in the minis- 
try, one morning called on Father Lyon on 
some ecclesiastical business, and, their 
errand accomplished, they were invited to 
dinner. When seated at the table, Father 
Lyon looked around, and said: ** We don’t 
seem to have anything to-day but roast po- 
tatoes; but I suppose that is as good as 
we deserve.” Mr. Dorman shook his head, 
and said: ‘‘ It is better than we deserve at 
the hand of the Lord; butit isn't so good as 
we deserve at your hand, Father Lyon,” 


Bome forty or fifty years ago, when Mr. 
Burchard was itinerating as an evangelist 
in Vermont, he had a four days’ meeting in 
Burlington, and, on ove occasion, immedi 
ately after the sermon, he left the pulpit, 
as was his wont, and went up and down the 
church aisles, catechizing the congregation. 
Stepping up to Prof. Farren Benedict, he 
said: “* Are you a professor, sir?” 

‘* Yes, sir. 1 am professor of mathematics 
and civil engineering,” was the coul reply. 

“ You'll go to hell, sir.” 

** Demonstrate that, if you please, sir.” 

Mr. Burchard apparently concluded the 
enemy carried too many guns for him and 
passed on. 

Dr. Woods, of Andover, is credited with 
a stroke of bumor which deserves to be put 
on record, At the time ofthe Unitarian con. 
troversy the wits of Cambridge got outa car- 
icature of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, under the guise of a cider-mill. Prof- 
Murdock was employed in throwing green 
pumpk‘ns intothe mill, and Prof. Porter 
in brushing off the black coats, the product 
of the grinding. Prof. Stuart was the 
horse, and was depicted as cutting up all 
manner of antics; and Dr. Woods held the 
reins, piteously iterating “‘Not so fast, 
Brother Stuart! Not so fast, Brother 
Stuart!” It was very good and the laugh 
was on the side of the wits. The next 









Harvard ot dioner, and was 
seated Dr. Ware, who presided. 
Immediately after the blessing was asked, 
Dr. Ware remarked, ib his most significant 
tones: “I undérstand, Dr. Woods, that you 
have a cider-mill up at Andover.” 

** Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you Jike to come up and be ground over?” 
The Jeugh was now on the other side. 

Father Sutherland, of Bath, New Hamp. 
shire, was a Scotch preacher, famous in his 
day for eloquence and geniality and by 
po means wanting in shrewd mother wit, 
About thirty years ago he took part in the 
installation of a young minister in Haver- 
hill. The Rev. Dr. Lord, president of 
Darmouth College, preached the sermon, 
which is said to have been near two hours 
long. It was almost sunset when Father 
Sutherland rose, and the congregation was 
exceedingly restless, fearing another long: 
winded screed. The address was as 
follows: . 

** Beloved Brethren:—I have been ap- 
pointed by this ecclesiastical council to 
give you a solemo char-r-ge. And now, iu 
obedience to their bebest, 1am going to 
give you a char-r-ge; and when I have 
done you will all say it was the very best 
char-r-ge you ever heard in your life,” 
Then, deliberately putting on his specta, 
cles and opening the Bible, he continued; 
“You will find my char-r-ge in the First 
Epistle of Paul to the Twesssioninns, Afth 
chapter, twelfth and thirteenth verses, 
‘ We beseech you, brethren, to know them 
which labor among you and are over you in 
the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem 
them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake. And be at peace among yourselves.’ 
Amen.” 

The andience all agreed that that was the 
very best char-r-ge they ever heard at an 
installation. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton, 
had a keen wit; as his pupils abucdant 
occasion to know. It is said. that » young 
theologue once called at thé Doctor's study 
to receive his criticisms on an exercise 
which had been handed in some days prer 
vious. The Doctor took up the paper and 
remarked: 

‘*I see that you have incorrectly written 
the first leiter In a good many words in 
capitals. Don’t you know that a word 
should never begin with a capital letter un- 
less it is a proper name or the beginning of 
a sentence?” 

** Why, Doctor, this is poetry.” 

“Is it, iodeed? 1 beg your pardon, sir, 
I beg your pardon, sir. I wasn’t aware of 
it,” 

Several years ago there was a young man 
in the Theological Seminary et Piinceton 
who, according to the popular verdict, wag 
a real good fellow, but liked to hear him- 
self talk. We will call him Jones, because 
that isn’t his name. One day, as the stu- 
dents were finishing their noon-day meal in 
the refeciory, Jones aro-e, aud, rapping 
with his knife on the table, said: 

“Lhave just received a letter from Mr. 
Frederick A. Packard, secretary of the 
American Sunday school Union, who 
wishes me to give notice that -he will be in 
town next Tuesday, and will be happy to 
meet in the oratory, at 2 o'clock P. M., all 
those students wlio may wish to be em- 
ployed by the Union as calporteurs dating 
the Summer vacation,” 

The next day Joues rapped again, and 
said: ‘‘l have received another commupi- 
cation from Mr, Frederick A. Packard, 
secretary of the American Sunday-schoo!) 
Union, in which he says be will be present 
on Wednesday of next week, insitcad of 
Tuesday, and will be happy to meet in the 
oratory, at 2 P. M., all sucli as may desire 
to enter the service of the Union as colpor- 
teurs for the Summer.” 

The day following the indefatigable 


ceived still another communication from 
Mr. Frederick A. Packard, secretary of the 
American Sunday-schoo!l Union, who desires 
me to suy that he will be at tLe oratory at2 
P. M. on Tuesday of next week, when he 
will be happy to confer with all thore stu 
dents who may wish aconvection with the 
Union as colporteurs during the Summer 
vacation.” : 

At the close of the noon meal on the 
Wednesday following, a big, burly, broad- 





Summer Dr. Woods was invited to the 


faced Germen studeot thundered on the 





Jones rapped agin, and said: “J have re ~ 






















































































































































table with his knife and sho 
rian tones: 

“Z am requeschted to schtste that Mis- 
chter Frederick A. Backatd, schecredary 
of the American Schunday-schoo] Union— 
HAZH— BEEN—HERE!” 

How the boys laughed, ’ 

When Professor Park, of Andover was 
a younger man than he is now, he visited 
the Walhalla, at Nuremberg. As he was 
standing pear the magoificent temple, lost 
in admiration, a German professor ap- 
proached, and, after passing the compli- 
ments of the day, remarked: ‘I perceive, 
sir, that you are an Englishman.” Pro- 
fessor Park smiled and made pnoreply. A 
moment later he inquired: ‘ Do you know 
the cost of this building?” The German at 
once exclaimed: ‘‘I perceive, sir, that you 
are an American. I do verily believe that, 
when an American. comes to stand before 
the great white throne, his first words will 
be: ‘How much did it cost?” 

Late in the Autumn of 1838 a number of 
literary gentlemen met in New York City, 
and in the course of the evening discussed 
at considerable length the meteoric shower 
which bad occurred a few nights previous, 
one suggesting one solution of the 
phenomenon and another another; and, at 
léngth, one of the gentlemen turned to 
Professor Bush and suid: 

“ Well, Professor, you have not given us 
your opinion. What do you think is the 
true explanation of the shower?” 

The Professor replied: “‘I don’t know as 
T can the rea] cause; but, when Lsaw 
it, my first thought was that Dr, Cox’s head 
bad exploded.” 

The brilliant orator, then at the hight of 
bis fame, well deserved the compliment. 

Per contra, one evening during the Doc. 
tor’s pastorate in Brooklyn, the lights in 
the church suddenly went out in mid-ser- 
mon, and several minutes passed before 
the mishap was remedied and the service 
resumed,” Ag editor of one of the New 
York dailigs reported the fact iv bis next 
issue, and @xptessed his “ surprise that the 
gas should fail so long as Dr. Cox was in 
the pulpit.” 

Loug time ago (it was early in the forties) 
Dr. Luther Halsey, of Auburn Theolog- 
ical Semivary, had occasion to move bis 
wife’s pixno from her boarding-place to 
his study at the seminary. Some of the 
students assisted in the transfer and after 
the work was accomplisbed the good Doc- 
tor narrated the following as his musical 
experience: 

** When I was youvg man I was pretty 
gay, aud one Winter there wasa singing- 
school in the¥illage of Newburg, where I 
lived. Of course, I attended the school, 
and ina little time I made so much fun 
and disturbance that the singing-master 
said to me: ‘Halsey, I can’t stand it any 
longer, and I won't, Either you have got 
to leave the school or I will.’ Well, I 
was too proud to break up the school, and 
so I left; and that was the first and last of 
my acquaintance with the science of mu- 
sic.” Then, with a bumorous twinkle of 
the eyes and a curious pathos in his voice, 
the dear maf continued: “I hope one day 
to reach Heaven, and the first thing I shall 
have to do after getting there will be—to 
learn the gamut.” 

Hicu Briper, N. J. 


in stento- 
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STATEMENT OF FAITH 


BY THE REV. F, A. THAYER. 





(Reap Serr. 10TH, BEFORE THE ConGREGaTIONAL Coun 
CIL aT QuINCY, ILL. CALLED FOR HIS INSTALLATION.) 


InasmMucH as most of the siatements that 
bave been publicly made respecting my views 
upon several of the great doctrines of our faith 
have been such as I never could have sub- 
sctibed to, it seems importaut that I should 
present to you, somewbat more fully than is 
common on such occasions, the methods of 
apprehending these truths which my own 
thought bas taken. 1 doitat tbe risk of tax- 
ing your patience, feeling that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I shall better satisfy myself and 
you by treating of these subjects upon paper 
than by leaving them to be developed through 
question and answer. I am glad of the oppor- 
tuvity of meeting this body of representative 
men, believing, as I do, that you will advise on 
the basis of my own statement of my position. 
I make noclaim of apy uacommon insight of 
truth. My investigation into the doctrines of 
the Bible has been limited, as compared with 
‘bat of mostof you. J aspire to no novel posi 


_ become. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





tion, but only to attain such views of truth as 
shall be most covsistent with the Bible teacb- 
ing, and, therefore, best adapted to serve the 
common cause. 

Gop’s Berne anp Nature.—The existence 
of @ persoval God, infinite in all bis atcributes, 
the center of all truth, possessed of every 
possible perfection, is the fundamental truth 
ef religion. The proof of such « being is 
found in man’sown being. It is not to be 
found in a causal force, since, however great 
that may be, it must have its definite limita- 
tions, beyond which it cannot get. It is not 
to be found Ip the mechanical fitting of means 
to ends ; for, while such adjustments are be- 
yond observed hdman intelligence and point to 
higher intelligence, even to one capable of all 


_the wonderful results in the physical universe, 


yet this does not prove an infinite God, freein bis 
action—a personal being. If we start with 
mechanism, we stop with the mechanical force 
equal to that mechanism. The proof of the 
existence*of a being in whom is a power which 
transcends mere force, in whom is personality, 
and that freedom which is not bound by phys- 
ical laws, must find ite starting-point in man 
himself. The limitations which we give to the 
human mind are carried over to a bigher 
miod. If man is a product merely with de- 
fined possibilities, fixed by invariable laws, then 
is God such a being on a higher plan, himéelf 
subject to the same kind of Jaws as we. Man, 
however, is more than mechanism. He is a 
moral being; hbisevery act and experience 
mark bis freedom; there is power fh big 
which cannot be absolutely determined by b® 
surroundings or lineage, which cannot be con- 
fined but by the conditions which he gives 
it. Itis not certain what he can do or what 
What he has accomplished does not 
set the bound of bis power. 

Our inferences are inevitable. A free agent 
reaching out to undetermined tasks, choosing 
bis own courses, but yet, unequal to what be 
sees accomplished {n the universe, points to a 
free being, from whom springs life, not alone 
in fixed channels, but with potentiality in it. 
The result is not a defined thing, but an um 
defined being, and our inferences and iutal 
tions carry us to a personal, infinite wisdom. 
We seein him, our dependence, through the 
very independence of our being. “In him. we 
live and move and heave our being.” Com- 
manion witb him is religion. 

This divine personality is the one God whom 
the Seriptares reveal. He is made known to 
man ip the tri-pereonal form of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Whatever the exact meaning 
of this description, it does not impair God's 
unity. ‘* The Fatber is God, the Son ts God, 
the Holy Spirit is God ; each ie God, but neith- 
er ia God without the otber.”’ The Bible 
teaches that there are these distinctions in the 
Godhead, that they are eternal distinctions, 
essentially equal, but having different offices. 
God is superior in office to the Son end Spirit. 
In the Early Church the apprebension of the 
unity of God was through the Trinity. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were the terms 
which the New Testament made prominent. 
The Son, was the “ God manifest.’' To see the 
Father, Jtwas necessary to see the Son. The 
Son revealed the Father. So the Holy Spirit 
was sent of the Father and Son. It was the 
Son who taught the uvity in making promi- 
nent the distinctions. 

The New Testament teaches that Christ fs 
the Son of God, and fiat this is an eternal re- 
lation ; that there never is a time when the 
Father is absent from the Son. Being united 
im perfect love, everything which the Father 
does is shown to the Son, 80 that they are es- 
sentially one. They act in- common, all life 
and activity proceeding from the Father 
through the Son. There is no independent 
action of will on the part of the Son, fur he 
dogs nothing of bimself; but whatever the: 
Father does he does. As Son, he recognizes 
bis dependence, seeks the Father’s glory, not 
his own, and thus says : ‘‘ My Father is greater 
than I.”” The term Father expresses the rela- 
tionship of God to Christ, but is not a descrip 
tion of the nature of God. By bis work Christ 
manifested the Father’s name; but, even be- 
yond this, he showed the Father, since in his 
person as Son heis the highest revelation of 
God. Assuch revelation he claims homage, 
recognizing no essential distinction between 
bimeelf aod God, but only the distinction 
which is inseparable from tbe relatiopship of 
Son and Father. 

InsPIRATION.—The facts, phenomena, and 
claims of the Bible show that it brings a revela- 
tion from God to man; that the purpose of 
that revelatiofi is to practically teach men 
how to live ; to give them a sufficient knowl- 
edge of God, bis character and will; to 
awaken their hearts’s love for him; and to 
make them realize the meaning, privilege, 
and responsibility of personal exisience 
This revelation was made tBrough the agency 
of men who wrote of the things of which 
they were qualified to write from their per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts, their fitness for 
compilation, their pearuess of spirit to Christ, 





and s supernatural influence opening the 
spiritual and prophetic vision ppon facts out 
of the range of human knowledge. That 
kind and degree of Inspiration necessary to 
making the revelation was given. It was 
not uniform. It is not within the range of 
aceurate buman definition. It was thorough- 
ly adapted to its end. This is all we need 
to know about it, and, I think, all that eny one 
dares know about it. -I donot pretend to know 
how God ought to communicate certain facts 
and instruction to men, vor what he ought to 
make known, nor when he ought to complete 
his instruction. The Scripture may be ex- 
pected to set these matters right by what it 
claims to be and what itis. It is of slight im- 
portance what one may claim for it, if that 
claim be inconsistent with its phenomena and 
statements. Paul's simple statement to Tim- 
othy seems suited to the facts of the Bible. 
** All God inspired scripture is also profitable 
for doctrine [teaching], for reproot, for cor- 
rection, for training in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
vished unto all good works.” It is a guide 
unto righteousness. It is profitable for these 
means of spiritual growth. The need of in- 
straction, of reproof, correction, training is 
recognized and the inspiration is such as to 
secure these. The needis recognized of per- 
sonal inquiry and struggle in becoming 
“thoroughly furnisbed,”’ and the form of in- 
spiration, therefore, is adapted te invite in- 
vestigation. Were man’s pature such as to 
make it possible for God to communicate the 
whole of truth to him at once, then would in- 
spiration necessarily be other than what this 
elaim makes for it. It would not only have to 
present the perfect substance, but present it in 
perfect shape, making it unsusceptible of mis- 
apprebension. Man’s nature beiug such as it 
is, there Is a correlation of the claims and facts 
of Scripture. Here is a vast variety of writings, 
by many different authors, varying in im- 
portance and interest. There is patent in 
every book a distinctively human element. 
The writers use theif Own names and appeal 
to their own knowledge of the facts. There 
is much bistorical matter in which little, if 
anything, above the buman element is required ; 
knowledge of the facts and faithfulness in re- 
cording them being sufficient to the end in 
view. Thatiuspiration did not aim to secure 
the writers, absolutely, from mistakes ip their 
outward bistoric facts seems entirely clear 
to me. Then, too, there is much religious 
sentiment in the Scripture which has its value 
fp the personality thrown Into it;)' sentiment 
which needs no other inspiration than that of 
exalted purity and tusight, appealing to the 
spiritual nature of man,as thé actual expres- 
sion of personal experience. To read Into such 
passages any impulse, exterior to those utter- 
ing them, is to take away much of their real 
worth as expressions of living faith and 
enthusiasm. The human elemevt in no 
way impairs the value of Scripture. 
There is no reason to demand the same 
immediate divine influence where ordi- 
nary knowledge is sufficient as where spirita- 
al things are treated.. The record of the his- 
torical development of the religious character 
bas ite sitting in ages of crude civiltzation, of 
idolatrous instincts, of superstitions and low 
morality, of bjind fanaticism, and of spiritual 
darkness. The steps In the progress of relig- 
fous truth, through God’s spiritual dealings, 
form the part which furnish the spiritual les- 
sons. There would seem no occasion that the 
divine mind, in securing these lessons to men, 
should trace the historic minutis, any more 
than that he should be the direct agent in their 
making. In the record of events is the rev- 
elation of truths which God would have us 
know. 

A similar course is indicated by the phenom. 
ena of the New Testament regarding itself; 
the difference being in tbe bigber spiritual 
grasp of the writers, in their deeper experi- 
ence, in their greatly advanced views of God, 
in the possession of ricber truths to communi- 
cate, aundin so farthe fuller guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The end in view being instruction 
in righteousness. P 

In the inspiration of the Scripture, then, 
there is that co-operative union of the divine 
and human which, as Prof. Dorner says, ** is 
a reconciliation of the two with each other, 
so faras this is required by the end of reve- 
lation.”’ 

No theory about the Bible can take the place 
of the Bible itself. I bow in humility and 
love before it, and give my heart and mind to 
the inquiry into its history, to the inspirations 
of its exalted sentiments and divine truths, 
with absolute allegiance to its teachings, and 
to the person of Jesus Christ our Lord, the 
supreme fevelation of God therein. Its di- 
vine power and beauty are an inberitance to 
the world whose value only eternity cau 
measure, and to my own soul they are salva- 
tion and peace. 

Tue RepeemMine Work or Carist.—*‘Christ 
came into the world to seek and save 
that which was lost.” in otber words, be 
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gave bimeelf to the work of bringing sinful 
man into harmony with God. “God was fn 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 

“He bare our sins fn his body on the tree, 
that we, being dead unto sin, should live unto 
righteousness. It became hha for whom 
areallthings . . to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering to 
bring many souls unto glory.”’ 

The need of the outgoing of God in Christ 
wasin man’s sinfaulness. Man was disobedient 
to that divine law written in the moral nature 
and set forth in revelation, and the distinctive 
need was to be restored t6 a state of obedience 
and holy character. This need met is salva- 
tion, and this salvation is in Jesus Dbrist, for 
he is the one who has come from God, pos 
sessed of eternal life, with the mission vf im- 
parting it unto men. Ip no way could there 
be harmony but by men having the spiritual 
life which Christ came to give. They could 
not be delivered ‘from this present evil 
world” except by bis giving himself for their 
sins, by giving them of his life. The law 
could not givé them lifs, else “righteous- 
ness should lidvebeen by the law.” The law 
was the schoolmaster to briug unto Christ, 
“in whom was life, and the life was the light 
of men.”’ . 

It wes no small matter for Christ Jesus to 
reveal the Father upto men, and thelr nature 
and claracter in relation to the Fatber, in 
such way as to save them from their sins, 
The gulf between them, made by sin, was 
wide. Sin causes the weakening of the moral 
forces; the light of conscience is partially 
gone out in the sivning soul, leaving it 
blind to its best interests; sin hides the 
soul’s possibilities of holiness and happl- 
ness; it prevents the proper appreciation of 
even such qualities in God’s character as 
are observed; certainly, no merely formal 
work was adequate to bridge this gulf 
of separation. The world must be disabused 
of many preconceived notions of God, and 
know bim as Father seeking his lost children. 
Taking upon himself the humanity of men, 
Christ shows Low rea! and deep God’s concern 
for them is. By being himself pure and mak- 
ing bis life,2s a msn, an utter contrast to 
other lives, he conviets meno of sin and shows 
how thoroughly it has disordered the soul. 
Through bisexalted life, too, men bebold their 
possibilities. 

In this connection the great significance of 
Christ’s suffering appears. It was not atone 
by hie incarnation, for yet by hie perfect 
moral jife that he was to fake known the 
Father; eBmviet men of sin, and save thet 
from ita power. The effectivekess of his work 
required bis sufferings and death. . 

** Christ is the first and oniy man who com- 
prebended the sin and guilt of humanity in its 
intensive, infinite significance,” and he real- 
ized that nothing short of such suffering 
could make him thoroughly one of humanity. 
They capacitate him to be a High priest in 
sympathy. They enable himto justify a dis- 
pensation of suffering in its relation to sin and 
character, by himself conforming to its law. 
They meet, as nothing less can, that demand 
of the soul, condemning itself for six, for 
something to be done for its restoration. They 
intensify, too, the exhibitfon of the love of 
God, by revealing it in ite acts of highest cost 
for our sake. 

They were naturally out of: what he was. 
They were in proportion to bis holiness and 
love. They were the very essence of sacri- 
fice, the ‘‘ pain of holiness and love.” The 
self-sacrificing nature of love showed itself in 
coming into humanity. It acted out its own 
nature in taking upon it the burden of our sin 
and suffering for our salvation. 

The atonement, then, joined with the in- 
carnation, is the manifestation of that love 
which labors, creates, sacrifices, redeems all, 
thatit may make beings holy. Its pcwer witb 
menisin the great cost which is involyed in 
the freest exercise of love. His forgiveness is 
not a mere clemency, which God shows by 
force of will; but “clemency at great cost,” the 
self-sacrifice of love which awakens the ré- 
pentant spirit in man and defines the law of 
spiritual life. The wrath ‘principle in God 
must be interpreted in the light of this sacri- 
ficialkiove. To define it by conditions of sinful 
buman nature is altogether misleading. Its 
meaning must be found in God’s qualities, and 
not in man’s. There is natural eptagonism 
between righteousness and sin. God could 
not be pleased with sin. The principles of 
right, which must be presupposed in God, are 
hostile to all that is sinful in character. To 
say that God hates sin, that his wrath is upon 
it isnothing more than saying that a being 
who is absolutely right must oppose wrong. 
This opposition is the wrath principle in God. 
It necessarily exists where right meets wrong. 
If alienation ceases, wrath ceases ; or inso far 
as it ceases wrath ceases, having no further 
occasion. It is no condition of mind to be 
bought off. lnterposing aught between does 


pot remove the occasion of wrath. It is not 
appeased by so-called equivaienta, it cannot 





be ‘‘ satisfied” except in 
which is ite excitant. 

Now, with the light of the incarnation and 
atonement shining from the biblical cause of 
them—namely, that ‘God so loved the wold 
that he gave his only begotten Soo ”’—it is 
clear tbat right is the basis of God’s character, 
has not a cold, repelling yitage, which simply 
frowns upon and opposes, bat is a living, 
energizing, convicting principle, which seeks 
its own, strives to replace sin, realizes the 
temptations of the soul, pities, sympathizes, 
helps, and that there is notbing in the wrath 
principle which hinders or is inconsistent with 
this activity. In other words, we are not to 
think of right or righteousness as a principle 
or factor of thedlvyine nature which is or can 
be divorced from love. Were there no forgiv- 
ing love in God, were there not sacrificial love 
which quickens the sense of right in‘man and 
the desire for it, then would the atonement 
have been impossible. Were there no vicari- 
ous element found everywhere in the moral 
world, giving buman life its most searching 
and inexplicable experiences, undeserved suf- 
ferings, yet affording it the richest moral fruit- 
age—were there not this element, giving this 
uviversal principie its grandest expression in 
Christ, then should we still be able to trace only 
theuncertain outlines of God’s character avd 
to see only wrong in the sufferings of inno- 
cence in this world. 

This view emphasizes the necessity of this 
sacrificial outgoing of God, for bis own sake, as 
for man’s. We have seen how it was neces- 
saryto man. To God there was the necessity, 
incident to bis nature, of giving a perfect ex- 
presston of fatherly love and a perfect intro- 
duction to the life of leve. Forgiveness 
merely by word of mouth for past guilt and 
the passing by of direct punishment might 
temporarily satisfy the sinner; but it would be 
an inadéquate expression of divine love. Not 
only must the willingness to forgive be ex- 
pressed; but the value of forgiveness, not only 
in its cost to the divine mind, but in what it in- 
cludes for the recipient. Forgiveness with 
God means buth a forgiven and a redeemed 
life; a life with the past of sin powerless for 
iiland the future secured for progress and 
blessedness. Such a life is not passive, not 
receptive merely, but a sublime reality. Itis 
self-denying, “‘seeketh not its own,” “ en- 
dureth ail thiugs.” Man needs to know just 
what it is in being forgiven. God for- 
gives only in making it known in Christ. 
Instead of being formal, forgiveness be- 
comes necessarily actual, in baving the con- 
tents of a new life. Forgiveness is nothing 
less than this to God, and he would be untrue 
to his character and nature in making it less. 
The love and purity and sacrificial work of 
Christ represent the higher Mfe of a soul 
clothed iv forgiveness. 

This outgoing of the Father, involving, as it 
does, the restrictions upon the divine nature 
in entering humanity, and the sufferings of 
the God-man in expressing the full import of 
forgiveness, is the genuine rebuke to sin. 
Christ, as a perfect son, knows the whole will 
of the Father, knows his abhorrence forsin, 
knows bis“longing to forgive and restore. 
Having a perfect righteousness, he himself feels 
the full aversion to sin which the Fatber bas. 
As 8 perfect man, he realizes the full measure 
of temptation which faces men and wit- 
nesses the power of human sin. He bears upon 
his beart the burdens of others’ sin, and, as a 
perfect friend, feels the infinite need of the 
sinning soul, and thus a perfect sorrow, inci- 
dent to perfect lovesin view of sin. “This is 
the propitiation for our sins.” Asaman, be 
may stand before God in bebalf of men, not 
to bring love tothe Father’s heart, for it was 
ever there, perfectly; but, expressing a per 
fectly human sorrow for sin, to call forth that 
perfect response from God to penitent men 
which belongs only with confession, God’s 
_ love for men is no greater than béefote; his 

forgiviug spirit is no more real; but Christ 
presents man reconciled, weaned from ¢in, 
penitent for the past. The Father bebolds 
humanity in Christ, not now as sepurated from 
him, but as seeking bis righteousness ; 
not now as fleeing “from bis love, but 
as coming to it; not longer as rebel- 
lious children, but as seeking to do his 
will. His feelings are different only as the 
forgiving heart may be said to be different in 
its feelings when the sinner, penitent, finds 
that heart and yields to its spirit of love. 
Penitence brings the utterance of forgiveness, 
which must needs be incomplete without pen 
itence. 

Christ, entering into humanity, stands for 
humanity with God, spesks for and in buman- 
ity, and brings the ready assurance of forgive- 
ness to every soul that partaketh of his life. 

If asked to explain the relations of Christ's 
work to God’s administration of law, I sbould 
say, first, that all analogies of human admin- 
istration, whether of ends or means, are im 
perfect The honoring of the instftated law 
cannot be confined to human methods of bon- 
ering beman law. These analogies may be 








end often have been of value, as conveying to 
many minds a sense Of thé reality and power 
of Christ’s work: but when they are made 
regulative forme of that work, as if their terms 
defined and comprehended it, they become, to 
many minds, a serious stumbling-block. In- 
deed,.it would seem that all the great and con- 
tradictory theories of the atonement have had 
acceptance because of the truths which they 
expressed concerning that great fact of the 
redéeming work of Christ which is larger 
than any theory of it. The acceptance of the 
atonement as a fact, as the vital fact of Uhris- 
tianity, is pot to be confused with the endorse- 
ment of any one of the speculative theories 
about fts rationale which bave, at different 
periods, attracted attention. The analogies of 
human governmental administration may pre- 
sent solutions to some minds very bopeful and 
satisfactory. 

I should say, secondly, Christ honored the 
law by fulfilling his obligation to become the 
redeemer of men ; be honored it by bringing 
men into obedience and love for it; te bon- 
ored it by saving men to the righteousness for 
which it was instituted ; be honors it by show- 
ing what it is in its substance and results; he 
makes it, instead of a formal statute; asablime 
and inepiring principle of-feve and order; he 
honors it by revealing the admirable character 
and heart of God, in which are the sources of 
law, and of God’s acts and feelings in relation 
to law. 

To summerize briefly : 

First, The great end to be gained by the 
atonement of Christ is to bring man to God, 
to restore from alienation to love. ‘* Because 
Christ also suffered for sins once, the right- 
eous for the uorighteous, that be might bring 
us to God” (1 Pet. tii, 18). In doing this the 
holy love and righteousness of God is to be 
maintained and declared. ‘‘Whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to shew his righteousness, because of 
the passing over of the sins done aforetime in 
the forbearance of God, for the shewing, I say, 
of his righteousness at this present season, that 
he might himself be righteous [just] end 
account him righteous [the justider of bim) 
that hath faith in Jesus.’’ . 

Secondly. The need of the atonement. (a.) 
It rests upon the fact of sin. (b.) The exact 
need is a restoration of character. 

Thirdly. Thies need is met by the spiritus) 
life which is in Christ Jesus, avd this is sup- 
plied by his bringing a revelation of God, at 
once making known God’s love, convicting of 
sin, and inviting to holiness. 

Fourthly. Christ’s sufferings and death were 
the natura) avd complete sacriticia] element 
necessary to God’s love and for his fitting ex- 
pressions toward sin. 

Fifthly. In the forgiveness of sin the out- 
going of God in Christ was a necessity of his 
nature. Man must know the life of forgive- 
ness, and God must open ite value, reality, and 
contents in Ubrist. 

Siathly, The iustituted government was kept 
in honor by Chrisi’s honoring the lew and 
leading men to honor it, and by establishing a 
new rejation between God and man. 

Thus it willbe seen that I cannot accept 
whatiscalled the moral influence theory of 
the atonement as being an adequate expres- 
sion of Christ’s satrificial sufferings and death, 
the power of which outreaches any of the 
various theories, which bave @ach, perhaps, 
been in some sense partial expressions thereof. 
I do not bold and have not held’ to a non- 
sacrificialtheory of the atunement, nor do I 
slight the vicarious element; and my “@ini in 
preaching this great truth is to set fo#th the 
real suffering for sin of the Divine Saviéur. 

REGENERATION.—The natural man Joves bim- 
self supremely. The regenerated man loves 
God supremely. This change is wrought by 
the combined energies of the Holy Spirit and 
the individual] soul, the Spirit leading the seul 

and faith. The Bible treatment" 
of this subject bas always been found ‘ifficult® 
ofinterpretation. [f one class cf passages be 
considered alone, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the work is wholly God’s. If another 
class of passages be taken aloue, the require- 
ments of man are so positive as to leave re- 
pentance and faith wholly to him. The ap 
parent conflict is, I think, only that which at- 
taches to the strong presentation of the dif. 
ferent sides of any subject. The empiasis 
laid pon each finds its counterpart in the 
emphasis laid upon the other, and together, 
like the bass and treble of music, they produce 
abarmony fricber, as it is truer to the soul of 
truth, than the single utterance, which should 
express only the human or only the divine. 
Surely, it is “God that worketh in us, both to 
will and to work of hfs good pleasure,” for 
the Gospel, which ts thé glad tidings of salva- 
tion, is from God and works upon and within 
the soul of mau, inviting te a share in its 
blessedness. It is the means of turning the 
eye of the sonl upon itself, and discovering 
its sinfuluess and need to it ; but as surely the 
Gospel, and the Spirit working through it, 
deal with the soul as a moral agent, free in its 
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actions, setting forth duty, but exercising no 
power of compulsion. To the end which the 
Gospel seeks the desire of man must turn and 

his seeking mast be given. He makes his 

chotes, of it, and exercises that repentance 

and faith which meet the forgiveness of God 

and attain the righteousness which is in Christ 

Jesus, Thusthe spiritual energies of the soul 

are awakened by the gospel and pointed to 

their work. Failure to act is self-condemna- 
tion, while action ig the working out its own 

salvation. 

RetrisuTion.—The Scripture teaches. the 
certainty and severity of future punishment 
for sin. The subject is presented graphically, 
with an impressiveness which no metaphys- 
ical, dogmatic terms could have reached. 
Strong and variant figures are used. No lan- 
guege could well be more striking. The tares 
are to bound and burned. The chaff he would 
“burn with unquenchable fire.”” The “tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.” Certain ones 
are represented as cast into ‘‘ outer darkness,” 
and intoa furnace of fire where there shall 
be “‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Warn- 
ing is given of the danger of being cast into 
the “tire that shall never be quenched,” Such 
passages have an awful significance. - 

The whole treatment of the subject in 
Scripture brings out the dreadful nature 
and results of sin, which holds men to the 
present, for boilding character, and gives 
them no promise of any time beyond the 
pow, whether in this world or in the text. 
We have no authority from Scripture or 
from reason to sxy or to expect that those 
who reject eternal life here will accept it 
hereafter. They who go away into everlast- 
ing punishment go away into av everlast- 
ing choice of evil or else suffer moral extinc- 
tion. The Scriptures quoted above as indicat- 
ing the reality of punishment would be yiven 
tuo great a dogmatic force if they were quoted 
to encourage a belief in annihilation, rather 
than uny other kind of punishment. .Reject- 
ing arbitrary annibilation, any other theory of 
future punishment resis upon the continued 
life of the soul, in which the power of choice 
fnheres. It iseverlasting because the soul ts 
fmmortal as a moral agent and its choices con- 
tinue to be evil. “Ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life’’ is the declaration 
which must always altach to the moral being 
that is separated from God, to whom the Christ 
spirit has been presented.- The deliberate 
choice of good or evil has an unmeasured 
power toward establishing ‘character. Not 
that the limit of repentance is fixed by any 
arbitrary edict of our Father in Heaven, but 
the life may become so habituated to and con- 
firmed in evil that the good seems to make no 
impression upon it as a good, but only as 
something to be avoided, would seem to mark 
an ended probation. As has been said: “In 
the profound and ultimate sense in which we 
employ the term to indicate what a soul is as 
a subject of moral government character has 
an element which approaches immutability. 
Bad character, once formed, tends to perpeta- 
ateitself. . . We do not conceive of this 
asan invincible tendency, It exists by no com- 
pulsory iaw. It asser's, therefore, no fatal 
authority. It is notadestiny.”? While the 
probabilities seem to be wholly against change, 
there remains simply the possibility which is 
essential toa mural nature, How little this 
may mean is illustrated by the slight 
meaning which it sometimes bas fn this 
world. As habits are indurated fn the 
line of evil choice, the moral sense be- 
comes 20 indistinct, moments of relenting so 
infrequent, and moral feeling so spasmodic 
and powerless as to awaken uo real resist- 
ance to the forces of evil. The character 
seoms to be permanently fixed long before 
the change of death comes. Now, there is 
no evidence that the light breaks into the 
obdurate soul with ore clearness it the 
future than now: “So far from being taught 
that the change of Geath is to the advantage 
of such a soul imthe way of inufluenee, all the 
{utimations of both Scripture aud reason are 
that the character formed here continues 
there and is not influenced for good. The 
implication is that, in sich a moral careé¥, the 
human will has so successfully detied divine 
love as practically to end fits probation eveu 
before deatb. But the law of limitation is sot 
partial, but universal, aad is grounded not of 
the lapse of time or life, but ov the lapse of 
character. 

These principles imply that, if there be those 
in pagan lands, living without the light ef the 
Gospel, who bave not ha! a woral probation, 
or those In Christian lands, dying at anv period 
of life, from infancy to age, without an ade- 
quate moral probation, such probation will be 
granted them. While we cannot and do hot 
dogmatically assert from Scriptare that there 
isa future probation, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, from the fact of Christ's mission and its 
universal bearing, that, although the obdur- 
ately wicked of hestben lands, as well as of 
Christian lands, are without excuse, those who 
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are feeling after God, if haply they may find 
him, will have the Christ presented to them.’ 
Every homan being will have a moral proba- 
tion. The implication seems fairly to be this, 
Lexpect It will beso. The Scriptare does not 
teach the contrary. Tt does not forbid the ex- 
pectation. 

The proper homiletic use of Scripture past 
ages concerning retribution and of the gener 
al doctrine of future punishment varies with 
the varying temper of different peoples. [6 
some generations the terrors of the law have - 
had more power for good than the attractions * 
of righteousness, and violent picturing of the 
awards of wickedness have been effective. In 
our time and civilization a violent imagery is 
less suited either to the needs or the thought 
of men. And this is no less true on the eub- 
ject of punishment than on that of happiness. 
The materialism which once attached to the 
ideaof Hearen and Hell has, to a very large 
degree, dropped out of offr thinking and tu- 
terpretation, and given place to more spiritual 
conceptions. The living pulpit must recognize 
this, and not allow its thought and imegery to 
be based on needs and conditious that are © 
past. 

It ie a homiletic error to make the hopeless 
perpetuity of the punishment of an obdurate- 
ly sinful soul rest On fnadequate interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, rather than on the hopeless 
perpetuity of a character fixed and indurated 
into evil by ite own settled moral choice. ‘The 
preaching which induces in the Impenitent 
unconcern and careless assurance about thé 
moral future is inadequate to Christian service, 
The fact that. the Bible does not present a 
clearly-defiued dogmatic statement fe hot ‘the 
slightest-reason for alack of serloushess or 
for any reliance upon future opportunities, 
The little thatis revealed of the fiture calle - 
upon usto use the present as* the initiacory 
life, to be followed by that for which we have 
prepared. That preaching of  panislment is 
necessitated which sbull most surely Cause re-” 
flection and turn the. soul to God’s inspiting 
love; that preaching wiich shall neither go 
beyond the Scripture nor yet fall short of it. 
The pulpit must set forth what the Seripture 
teaches, that punishment, unmigitated in 
severity, will be sure to overtake the persist- 
ently impenitent. The Bible Jays all stress on 
this life as the decisive period; preaching aust 
do the same. None can count on any other, ° 
gtill less any fuller or better opportunity, if 
the present is neglected, 

Tue Resurrecrion.—The resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead is the central truth of 
Christianity. It connects the seen and unseen 
worlds. His death, in its outward aspects, 
taken alone, was @ 4efeat, interrupting as it 
did the personal communion with his friends 
and subjecting bim apparently to ite power. 
His resurrection was the esrential witness of 
‘bis nature and cause. Except for this witness, 
death bad robbed him of bis nature and had 
left his disciples no certain assurance of bis 
continued love and fellowsbip. This is the 
great, if not the only proof man has that there @ 
is a victory overdeath. As it marked a stage 
of development in bis own person, its power is 
toward the perfecting of man’s personality, 
Christ took upon bimself our nature. Accord- 
ing as we come to realize it, bis life is our life, 
bis death our death, and bis resurrection our 
resurrection. The mystery of life is no longer 
such a mystery as before, for there is now 
promise of @ future, stimulating us to seek the 
presence of bis divine nature. There is that 
assurance in the resurrection of sucha victory 
over death & continuous physical life could 
not give. Death fixes upon the physical, but 
life takes shape in the spiritual. The victory 
is.a spiritual ope. Here is our hope apd. is- 
spiration. The dead pastis not to bea diag 
upon the living futare. We are to rise out of 
the imperfections, the gloom, the defeats of 
the past, into the purity and the brightness of 
the future. 

lf death has come to be regarded as brinyving 
with it the fidlest coul changes and pericc- 
tions, it is because of its supposed nextncss to 
the resu:rection. It is the resurrection, and 
not death, to which the Scriptures point our 
hopes. If death shall open perfect happiness 
to the soul, it is only because the resurreciion 
is at death. and of this the proof is lacking. 
That death rides the trusting so) of certain in- 
cumbrances, and introduces fit to an improved 
conditiva, avay be inferred; but that ‘the 
day of the Lord Jesus,’’ when “Our Lord 
shall] be manifested,’’ when we shall see 
“*face to face,” and know even as we are 
known is at death is not affirmed, With 
clear revelation of duty and responsibility io 
thie life there is combined in Scripture a stern 
reserve of detaile concerping many things ia 
the life to come, and we do not seek to dog- 
matize in the field of this reserve. V/hat is 
sald is mentioned rather as speculative opin- 
ion than as definite belief. Crrtain views may 
seem ressonable and may be beid tentatively; 
but on this obscure subject we ail stand walt- 
ing for the larger light of etervity. 
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know the forms, the gradations, or the transt- 
tions of the future. We have no conception 
of a mind existent without a body; but we 
bave no conception of what our future body 
shell be except as we form it after the like- 
nets of our Lord’s resurrection body. So far 
as we know of that, it was like and unlike his 
natural body. It was no longer bound to ma- 
terial laws. It seems to have been the glori- 
ous fruit of a perfect seed. 1am inclined to 
think that the spiritual body is to have some 
relationship io the natural, and that there is 
something like the same reason for our keep- 
fog this corruptible body pure as for raising 
the mind from narrow earthly conceptions to 
those that are holy and exalted. 

Buriat, Hii Conression.—I confess my 
faith in God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; in Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, 
who is exalted to be our Redeemer and King; 
sendin the Holy Comforter, who is present in 
the Church to regenerate and danctify the soul. 

I confess the common sinfulness and ruin of 
our race, and acknowledge that it is only 
through the work accomplished by the life and 
sacrificial death of Christ that believers in 
bim are justified before God, reeeive the remia. 
sion of sins, and through the presence and 
grace of the Holy Comforter are delivered 
from the power of sin and perfected id holi- 
ness. 

I believe in the organized and visible 
Chureb ; in tlie ministry of ihe Word; ip the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Bup- 
per; im the resurrection of the dead ; and iuthe 
final judgment, the issues of which are eternal 
life and everlasting punishment. 

Ireceive these truths on the testimony of 
God, given through prophets and apostles, and 
in the life, the miracles, the death, the resur- 
rection of his sop, our Divine Redeemer—a 
testimony preserved for the Church in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
which were composed by boly men as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

I believe that all Christians who thus hold 
one faith, one Lord, one baptism together 
constitute one Catholic Church, the several 
households of which, though called by differ- 
ent names, are the one body of Christ, and that 
these members of his body are sacredly bound 
to keep the unity of the spirit iu the bond of 
peace; and I declare that I will co-operate 
with all who hold these traths. 
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BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





James Fareman Cianxs, D.D. 


Tus very eminent divine, author, and citi- 
fen was born at Hanover, N. H., 1810; gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1829, and in divinity, 1883. 
From 1883 to 1840 he was pastor at Louisville, 
Ky., and since then, with an interval from 
1850 to 1853, of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, His literary works are numerous and 
well known.” ‘‘ The Disciples’ Hymn-book ” 
appeared 1544; revised and enlarged edition, 
1855. This ie one of our most interesting col- 
lections, full of originality and character. It 
contained much new or unfamiliar matter, and 
was nearly the first to make known to Ameri- 
cansthe bymns of Mr. T. H. Gill, Whom Dr. 
Clarke considered a more intellectual Charles 
Wesley. Of his own productions there were 
tev, five of which had appeared in 1844. 


“Infinite Spirit! who art round us ever.’ 


This was written, the author tells me, in Ken- 
tucky, about 1888, and printed soon after in 
the Dial, by Margaret Fuller, and then in 
Griswold’s ** Poets of America.” It bed eley- 
en stanzas, the third, fourth, and last of which 
were, in 1855 or earlier, made into a hymn, be- 
ginning 
“Father, to us Thy children humbly kneeling.” 


All Dr. Clarke’s picces have merit, of course, 
and most of them are of a high order. The 
one which is most widely known is addressed 
To the Prodigal Son,’’ and begins 

“ Brother, hast thou wandered far FP” (1844.) 


This has been adopted by the Sabbath Hymn- 
book, by Dr. Robinson, and by the Method- 
ist Hymnal. In the Plymouth Collection and 
at least one English book the first stanza is 

rily dropped, making it commence 
abruptly: 

“ Hast thou wasted all the powers 
God for noble uses gave?" 

Two short and simple baptismal hymns of 
the same date (1844) have been used by Mar- 
tineau and other compilers: 





“To Him who children blessed " 
ena 
“ To Thee, O God in Heaven, 
This little one we bring.” 





THE 


One vigorous lyric is for the ‘‘Feast of 
the Reformation,” and was sung at the Unt- 
tarian Convention in New York, October 
24, 1845: = 
“For all Thy gifte we praise Thee, Lord.” 


The acknowledgments due to Luther bave, per- 
haps, hever been more worthily paid (in verse, 
at any rate) than here: 


“ The monarch’s sword, the prelate’s pride, 
The Church's curse, the empire's ban, 
By one poor monk were all defied, 
Who never feared the face of man. 


“ Half battles were the words he said, 
Each born of prayer, baptized in tears; 
And, routed by them, backward fled 
The errors of a thousand years.” 


Two of the eight stanzas were omitted in the 
later edition of ‘* Disciples’ Hymn Book’’ and 
by Dr. Putnam. One of them goes thus: 


“ When God's free grace was basely sold, 
False prophets taught and priests bore rule, 
When robbers climbed in Jesus's fold, 
And bigots sat in Jesus's school.” 


Another is on ‘‘ Ordainivug a Western Mission- 
ary”: 
“ Where, for a thousand miles, 
‘The sweet Ohio smiles.” (1844.) 


The rest bear date 1855. The best of them all, 
I think, is the one headed “‘Cana”’: ; 


“ Dear Friend, whose presence in the house.” 


This has won some favor with the orthodox 
and is worthy of much more. For the benefit 
of any readers who are so unfortunate as 
not to know it, I copy the third and last 
stanzas: , 
“ Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Earth's hopes shall grow divine, 
When Jesus visite us, to turn 
Life’s water into wine. 


“ For when self-seeking turns to love 
Which knows not mine and thine, 
The miracie again is wrought, 
And water changed to wine.” 


The others are placed among his “ Selections 
for Reading,” Nos. 588-9, 540. They are 
beautiful and edifying poems, anticipating 


—— -" the coming sweet 
Of Christ on earth, the living Christ, vo reign— 
When saints, by creeds divided now, shall meet, 
And His one Church al) churches shall 
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His “‘ Closing Aspiration” is worth giving 
entire: 


“OThou, by God ordained to lead the race 
In mighty march and grand procession on; 
King, Prophet, Saviour—show Thy human face, 
And let us know Thee as ourselves are known. 


“ Come, Prophet, teach the world. Thy solid truth 
Alone this doubt can cure, can light this gloom, 
Make real that unseen world’s undying youth, 
Which turns to dreams the terrors of the tomb. 


“Come, King, and reign o’er those who yearn to 


prove . 
Life's task full-matohed with their strong soul's 
Gesire ; 
Who long for work deserving human love— 
Not to live idly, not unwept eXpire, 


“Come, Saviour; tm our sin and need and pain, 
Treading the path where Thy dear feet have 


gone, 
Help us through Thy full life to live again, 
And be through Thy deep peace with God at one.” 





Jones Very, 1818—1880. 

This delicate spirit ‘‘dwelt apart” and had 
little share in the world’s business. He was 
born in Salem, where nearly all his life was 
spent ; graduated at Harvard, 1886; and ‘‘ was 
approbated as a preacher’ in 1843, but never 
took a charge. His “Essays and Poems,”’ 
1839, must be a scarce volume outside New 
England; at least, I have never met it. Many 
later pieces were contributed to newspapers 
and magazines. Dr. Putnam probably spoke 
for many admirers in calling (1875) fora new 
and full edition of Mr. Very’s poems; but I 
have heard of none appearing. 


“ Wilt thou not visit me?” (1888.) 


This bas been much admired and widely 
copied. Like everything of his, it is better” 
adapted to reading than singing; but it has 
been adopted by Robinson and the “ Baptist 
Hymn-Book,” as well as by many Unitarian 
collections. . 

* “The Dud will soon become a flower.” 

“ Father, thy wonders do not singly stand.” 
“ Father, there is no change to live with thee.” 


These and three more of his appeared in 
8. Longfellow and 8. Johnson’s “Book of 
Hymns,” 1846; see also “Hymns of the 


Spirit” and Putnam’s “Singers and 
Songs.”’ 
A younger brother, Wasuineton Vzrr 


(1815--1853), also wrote some verses, the best 
of which is No. 882 of the “Book of 
Hymns” ; 
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PrreRimageEs to this Festival have for years 
been well worth while. At a time when our 
own New York had yet te achieve her great 
success with orchestras and choruses of ’81 
and '82 this thriving and beautiful New Eng- 
lend city had achoir with a widening repute, 
and iis anpual series of concerts drew hosts of 
strangers to the stately old Town Hall, wherein 
these have taken place. The Festival of the 
present year, however, has so much wider a 
scope than ite predecessors and isso admir- 
ably carried out that the institution is raised to 
an exceptionally bigh plane. The nine pro- 
grams, too long to quote, are remarkably 
varied gnd rich. The soloists include nearly 
all of the names familiar on the Armory, the 
Steinway Hall, and the Philharmonic lists. 
The chorus must be very highly praised. The 
band is thorougbly competent. Conductor 
Zerraho-bas succeeded in welding the several 
elements of the scheme intoa strong and effect- 
ive ensemble. ear 

The First Concert, of Tuesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 26tb, drew an audience of nearly 
2,500 pérsons and began with Nicolai’s 
“Fest Overture,”’ played with much spirit 
by the orchestra. Their interpreting of a 
couple of movements from Leo Delibe’s ballet, 
** Silvia’’ (so much the fashionable sensation of 
Paris) was dainty and elegant. The main defect 
with the band istbat it is not large enough, 
(it contains about fifty well-picked musicians) ; 
nor does it seem to pay that attention to nice 
shading that New Yorkers are accustomed to 
expect, thanks to Theodore Thomas and Dr. 
Damroscb. It lacks strings and in its brase is of 
singularly indifferent quality. Mr. Remmertz 
(who supplied the place of an absent 
artist, Mr. Edward J. O’Mabony), did 
not distinguish himself in singing Mozart's 
“Non piu andrai” (how could he?); but Miss 
Hattie L. Simms did very nicely with Dr. 
Arne’s ‘* The Soldier Tired of War’s Alarms” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘Una Voce Poco fa.” Itis a 
great pity that, with so flexible and pleasant a 
voice, this young artist does not overcome the 
most reprehensible method a young singer 
could acquire. Her particular vice of taking 
breath audibly is nota whit better overcome 
than it was last season; nor, om the otber 
hand, is her stage presence any less graceful 
and attractive. Mise Henne was very kindly 
received. She sang two or three quaint six- 
teenth-century canzoni, which she gave at one 
of Mr. Bernard Boekelman’s little up-town 
concerts, last Winter, with.traces of fatigue 
from travel, but with delightful simplicity. 
Unless your correspondent is much mistaken, 
this artist is on the road to greater successes 
during the coming year than she has yet been 
able to achieve. Good contraltos are never 
plentiful and Miss Henne fe a good contralto. 
Mies Cary, or she who was Miss Cary, bas toall 
intents and purposes retired ; and Miss Hepne’s 
rich, dramatie voice and fine use of it ought to 
tell for her. She was less fortunate in singing 
with Mr. J. L. Bartlett, of Boston, in Arditi’s 
“Una Notte in Venezia.” The selection was 
too trivial for her voice and style. In the solos 
of Handel’s ‘‘ Utrecht’ Jubilate, following, 
she made a compensating success. Mr. Bart- 
lett, possesses a fairly pure, cicar, and mani- 
testly well-trained voice, with some especially 
charming notes in its middle register. He 
also manages ft effectively, occasionally over- 
doing matters; but bis repertoire, ostensibly a 
list of sentimental ditties of the parlor-concert 
sort, is as unwortby of his gifte as it is of this 
fine Festival scheme—albeit the matinée pro- 
grams are appropriately light and “‘ popular.” 
The “ Jubilate ’’ was, in the main, excellently 
rendered, in view of the absence of about one- 
fourth of the chorus, for some unaccountable 
and it is to be hoped good reason. The 
‘*Glory Be to the Father’’ seems, like the 
same composer’s ‘‘ Sing Ye to the Lord,”’ to be 
a number that inspires any choir, however in- 
adequate or tired out, to show whatever of 
good stuff and stock thereis inthem. And 
what a passage it is! The deafening shout of 
praise, succeeded by the expressive figures of 
* As it Was in the Beginning,” and so on with 
new contrapuntal majesty end beauty, until the 
last of the descending ‘‘ Amens”’ rolls upward 
over organ and orchestra. Just here it may 
be added that the old organ in the hall is a 
treasure. Originally « superior instrument 
(it has four manuals and includes every neces- 
sary stop or combination), years have endued 


it with that mellowness that makes all the- 


difference in the world with such an instru- 
ment. Mr. Frederic Archer and Messrs. G. 
W. Sumner and D. B. Allen bave taken charge 
of it during the Festival anda special organ 
conceit by Mr. Archer takes place during the 
week. 

The Second Concert occurred the same even- 
ing. It is, indeed, a mystery to me how a 
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chorus will submit to the hard work which 
seems a matter of course in this Festival. 
New York and Brooklyn singers have an easy 
time in May, by comparison. There are, as I 
have said, nine concerts. The chorus sing at 
eight of the nine, or twice every day, and they 
must also spend every morning from 9:30 till 
boon at rehearsals, working more or less un- 
interruptedly. Moreover, to each patron’s 
season ticket is appended a ticket for each of 
these rebearsals, and to them everybody 
accordingly goes. Practically there are seven- 
teen full orchestral and choral entertainmente 
in this Worcester Festival. Reflect upon that, 
good friends of the Philharmonic, the Oratorio, 
and the chorus societies. Are your throats so 
cuprine? I would, also, respectfully direct the 
attention of our local festival boards to the vul- 
gar fact that the season tickets are five dollars. 

The principal numbers of the second night’s 
program were Edward Grieg’s cantata, ‘ At 
the Cloister Gate’; Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo (which little Michael Zanver played last 
Autumn in Steinway Hall), with Edward Rem- 
enyi as soloist ; and a dozen operatic and mis- 
cellaneous selections. Miss Henne scored a 
fresh success in the Grieg cantata, singing 
both the réles of the fugitive maiden and of the 
abbess in Bjornstjerne’s poem, such is the supe- 
rior compass of her voice. Sbe threw, besides, 
aD tof passion and pathos into Doni- 
zetti’s “‘O Mio Fernando,”’ later in the even- 
ing, that surprised your correspondent not a 
little, while it confirmed bis opinion of her 
stage prospects. Mme. Anna Bishop, now in 
her seventieth year, had been specially asked 
to participate in this Festival. She sang “ Let 
the Bright Seraphim’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’”’ quite as extraordinarily as ever, for 
ap artist of her years. Through what epochs 
of music has this ‘‘ wonderful old lady” (as a 
leading journalist lately took the liberty of 
ealling her) paesed through! And how well 
she sings to-day—a lesson to every American 
singer of patient study and training in the 
sensible days departed, and of what execu- 
cution, sympathy, and style one may 
show at tbhreescore and ten, if be wili only 
goes to work aright. Mme. Bishop was 
twice encored; nor was her success purely 
one of esteem. Mr. Remeoyi was quite satis- 
factory in the Concerto, but detracted from 
the pleasure given therein by afterward play- 
ing bis particularly improper and uninteresting 
“Transcription of the Dead March in Saul, for 
Violin Solo, with (!)an Interpolated Cadenza 
for Orchestra and Organ.”’ Mr. Bartlett sang, 
with great effect, two or three English ballads, 
in one, at least, of which he exaggerated the 
sentiment tothe verge of bathos. Miss Limins 
gave Verdi’s “ Ah fors’ 2 lui” with rather la- 
bored correctness; and a fine rendering of 
Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok, the 
Priest,’? by the chorus and band, closed the 
concert. I must not omit mention of the 
pleasure lent to it by the fine singing of the 
** Schubert Club,”’ of Boston, a little organiza- 
tion, who sang capitally, with fresb, resonant 
voices and musicianly intelligence. Their selec- 
tions7-two commonplace part songs and the 
“*Boldiers’ Chorus’’ from ** Faust’’—were not 
happy. The orchestral work of the evening 
was very good, particularly in Weber’s‘‘ Jubel”’ 
overture and a march from Lachner’s B Fiat 
8uite. ; 

_ The Third Concert, of Wednesday afternoon, 
proved the least interesting of the series, so far. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was anything but 
an admirable performance, even allowing for 
the extraordinary circumstances under which 
many of us heard it last Winter. The band 
here was too small for interpreting the work 
with dignity; the Andante was taken too 
quickly ; the Scherzo (handled with a com- 
monplaceness that did not speak well for the 
musicians as individuals) dwindlcd to insig- 
nifieance ; and the great Finale, though per- 
formed with a certain fire and vigor, was noisy 
and rough. The prospects for Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony are, consequently, not bright, 
at this present writing, and one is quite un- 
comfortable when be thinks of how that lovely 
work may fare. The absence of Mr. O’Ma- 
honey from this matinée was atoned for by two 
very enjoyable piano selections from Mr. H. G, 
Tucker (a finished artist) and the fine soprano 
aria from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” very effectively sung 
by Miss Bessie C. Hamlin. Both of these solo- 
ists are Bostonians. Signor Brignoli also sp- 


peared. 

Berlion’s “ La Damnation de Faust,” one of 
the picees de resistance of the Festival, engrossed 
the whole of Wednesday night’s concert. It 
was, in spite of some drawbacks, so fine a per- 
formance that it deserves unstinted praise. 
The band developed a finish in its course that 
no one had had reason to anticipate; and the 
chorus, who bad sung the whole work over 
since breakfast, could not have much im-° 
proved upon their efforts. Each one of the 
now famous choruses—the “‘ Easter Hymn,” 





chorus, and the ‘‘ Apotheosis of Margaret ’’— 
awaked al) the enthusiasm of the crowded 
hall. (Worcester audiences cannot be called 
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Julius Jordan’s voice is worn and evinced 
great fatigue from the long prefatory rehears- 
al; nor has be materially bettered his style of 
singing since he first undertook the réle of 
Foust. But “‘ Ange adorable” and the love 
scene came acceptably from his lips. A dra- 
matic singer Mr. Jordan never is, and bis nasal 
head-tones and constant vibrato are deplorable. 
Mrs. Osgood’s voice is not, on this occasion. 
suited to Berlioz’s music ; but she sang it un- 
affectedly and expressively. Mr. Remmertz 
gave a thoroughly good rendering of M-fisle, 
I have never beard him sing it to greater ad- 
vantage. The ‘‘Rakoczy March,’’ the ex- 
quisite “ Ballet of the Sylphs,” and ‘‘ Minuet 
of the Will-o’-the-Wisp”’ were applauded to 
an extent that must have satisfied Mr. Zerrahn 
and his band. The work was evidently list- 
ened to with great interest and pleasure from 
beginning to end. Apropos, I heard a good 
deal said in deprecation of the text Berlioz 
supplied for bis music. A good deal 
of its downright grossness is bis fault; 
but much is blamable upon the transla- 
tor of the Uratorio Society’s version used. It 
requires a thorough “softening down’ and 
ought to be taken in hand, before another per- 
formance, by some competent person. In its 
present shape it is about as vulgar and im- 
moral a libretto as one can open. 

The absence of any harp from the Festival 
orchestra is an error which is unaccountable. 
The promoters of the scheme must be cen- 
sured for it, as well as for tbeir stiuting in 
securing fiddles, great and small. Two other 
points about the Festival programs are worthy 
of note—the inconspicuousness of Beethoven 
and the total absence of any concerios for 
piano and orchestra. Modern composers are 
likewise scarcely binted atin the list. In an- 
otber letter I shall briefly take up the conclud- 
ing performances of the Festival. E. 1.8. 





Sanitary, 
BODILY HEALTH AND FAITH- 
CURE. 


Tue fact is, human nature is queer. We are 
well satisfied that there are epidemics of opin- 
ion and emotion, as well as of disease. The 
insanity of excitements that seize upon the + 
public mind is as real as that of other forms of 
lunacy. The religious enthusiast, with his ap- 
peal to unseen spirits, with the fervor of relig- 
fous zeal, and often with the vantage ground of 
sincerity, takes the lead. Hence, such records 
as those of a revival in Ireland some twenty 
years since, and such as even now we find 
mingling witb the religious efforts of some 
evangelists, mislead many into confounding the 
real and the false. 

Just now it takes the form cf the so-called 
faith-cure. The spiritual invades the sphere 
of the material, just as so often the material 
has sougbt to supplunt the spiritual. 

We have been trying to teach that, under the 
present order of the world, health, as a rule, 
depends upon conformity to the laws of 
Nature and the avoidance of the causes of 
disease. Sanitary science and art are relig- 
fons. They claim that God has established 
a definite relationship between man and the 
world about him, that disease is not so much an 
infliction as the natural penalty of broken law, 
and that mankind must live according to the 
laws of health, both to prevent and to cure 
disease; but here comesin a class of reformers 
who declare that enlarged hearts and consump- 
tive lungs and deformed spines can be cured 
by prayer and faith. Because Christ, in very 
deed, dwelling with men, wrought miraclagté 
attest a.dispensation, they avail themselvés of 
the analogy, when no such grounds exist, just 
as the advocate of spontaneous generation 
claims constant life-creation, because once 
God made all things out of nothing by the 
word of his power. Many, many thanks to 
Dr. Spear, who, with the clear-cut statement 
of fact and the logic both of faith and of rege 
son, defines the speciousness of the argument 
and draws the lines between holy faith aud" 
upboly charlatanry. These vagaries of false 
Christs are not so innocent as they seem. We 
lately had occasion, in the name of sanitary 
science, to disown the Watkins Glen infidels 
who would make hygiene the saving panacea 
for all the illeof humanity. Not less disorderly 
and dangerous are these pious zealots who de- 
fame faith by dressing up superstition in the 
garb of credulity and pass off the effigy as a 
veritable Christianity. Witness the strange 
fanaticism of the ‘‘ Mt. Zion Sanctuary’’ Camp 
meetinz, just held at Greenville, near New York 
City. If only such men could know how they 
damage true faith! There is no physician who 
in reading orin practice cannot recall instance 
after instance of such cases, either purely im- 
aginary or hypochondriacal or cured by a pro- 
found impression made upon the will. Turn, 
for instance, to Tanner on “ Hysteria,” page 
418, or to the case of Elizabeth Fancourt, as 
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enthusiastic, if this Festival be a test.) Mr. ing.”” That Gracie case seems to have been there 


described. A man of worth generally secures 
the confidence of his own profession. When 
the faith-cure men put doctor before their 
names, it is well to find out if long ago they 
bave not been classified and dismissed from 
the appreciation of their own guild. It is too 
unfair when a minister, entrenched in his pul- 
pit, seeks to emphasize the blessed Christ-faith 
by these fresh tales of Romisb miracles and so 
leads every medical man to a contempt for such 
looseness fully equal to that which is involved 
in the three classifications in which Dr. Spear 
places them. If physicians and sanitarians 
are to be afflicted with such proposals for the 
relief of sickness and the securement of health, 
we shall insist upon an expert committee to 
report on the facts in evidence. We know, 
for instance, a case in which accurate descrip- 
tions of an organic disease of the heart were 
given and a woman of faith pressed her claim; 
but, the clinical statement of a bad case of 
structural change in the heart having been 
made, the faith-cure doctor wrote that he 
had noticed that the Lord was not apt to in- 
terfere in bad cases of heart disease. God, in 
his great mercy, no doubt, does direct the use 
of meafs to recovery andanswer wany prayers 
of his people ; but to claim the directly miracu- 
lous in these days and to use it as it is now 
used seems to us to point to spirits that need 
tobe tried. Instead of prayer for maladies on 
the basis which the faith-cure resorts propose, 
we would commend this as a prayer of faith: 
“ Keep back, also, thy servant from presump- 
tuous sins; let them not have dominion over 
me. Then shall 1 be upright and I shall be 
innocent from much transgression.” 


Biblical Research. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


Every theological student whose researches 
have led him to enter,even in passing, the 
field of Early Church history will have remarked 
that a hand-book for the literary history of the 
Church at that period is most urgently needed. 
One but slightly acquainted with the subject 
might be inclined to suppose that the lack of 
such a hand-book was due alone to the circum- 
stance that noone had paid any attention to 
the matter, and that, when the need was once 
made known, it would be but necessary for 
some learned professor to take his pen in hand 
and write off or compile such a work. To 
those, however, who are more familiar with 
the condition of our knowledge of the first 
three centuries it is needless to observe that 
no such summary proceeding would be desir- 
able, or, if desirable, possible. There are many 
minor points and not a few points of consid- 
erable importance concerning which bistori- 
ans are in doubt, not only as to the real state 
of the case, but also as to the extent and no- 
ture of the existing evidence bearing upon the 
questions involved. Many a fragment of docu- 
mentary evidence has not been carefully 
edited ; many a work has not been thoroughly 
stadied; and many a question has not been pur- 
sued with due persistence through a series of 
authors, who throw or may throw light upon it. 

It is, then, clear that a series of special in- 
quiries should properly precede the endeavor 
to depict the history of this literature. Author 
after author must be taken up and worked 
over. The questions what he wrote; what of 
the books attributed to him he did not write ; 
what the point of time and the influences un- 
der which be prepated each of his writings; 
what the relation of the writings to each 
other; what the number, condition, trust- 
| Worthiness, and possible interdependence of 
| the Manuscript copies of his writings—all of 
i} these questions must be asked and, so far as 
} feasible, solved before the literary bistorian can 
duly enter upon his comprehensive summary 
Sef all the authors and writings and develop 
bes historical relations. It is true that cer- 
taim; points have already been cleared up, but 
»more remain for study. 

The theological quarterlies open their pages 





most part, reject the long, detailed articles 
which are here called for. Even the Jahrbiicher 
Siir protestantische Theologie announces in the 
closing number of 1882, the eighth year, that 
with the next number they will begin a new 
system, repressing the special articles and 
giving discussions of general interest. In 
order, then, to open the way for the publication 
of sueh scientific articles, Dr. Oscar vor Geb- 
hardt, of the university library of Gottingen, 
avd Professor Adolf Haraack, of the Univers- 
ity of Giessen, have started a new enterprise, 
which forthe moment does not present the 
form of a journal or quarterly, and yet which 
they hope to bring out somewhat in the same 
manner, as an archive for the bistory of early 
Christian literature. The title is * Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur” (‘* Texts and Researches relating to 





given tm Mrs. Oliphant’s “Life of Edward Irv- 


the History of the Early Christian Literature’’) 


often to such researches ; yet they must, forthe * 
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and the publisher is the well-known Leipzig 
firm, J. C. Hinrichs. It will be unnecessary to 
emphasize the fitness of these scholars for such 
a work. Their labors upon the apostolic 
fathers are well known, as are also Gebbardt’s 
“Codex Venetus”’ and editions of the Greek New 
Testament, and Harnack’s *‘ Zeit des Ignatius,” 
bis ‘‘ Ménchthum,” and bis numerous valueble re- 
views in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, which 
he edits jointly with Schiirer. From the pre- 
vious studies of thetwo men it would seem 
natural to suppose that Gebhardt will de- 
vote himself more particularly to the texts and 
Harnack to the reeearches. In regard to tezts, 
they desire to edit such fragments of moder- 
ate size, bearing on the subject, as have hither- 
to not been ‘published or published on the 
basis of poor manuscripts or published only 
in translations. Manuscripts themselves are 
only to be published in special cases, Besides 
early Christian books, they will pay attention 
to others which have a close relation 
to the Early Church, as, for example, such as 
were read in the Church as Christian or in- 
spired books, under which head stand the Jew- 
ish apocalypses and the sibylline books. The 
researches, while including all question of Hter- 
ary history, will give peculiar attention to 
problems which a hand-book can touch but 
briefly—such as the amount of material, the 
history of the tradition, the history of the 
text, the distinction in the sources in special 
points. It is a comfort, also, to hear that 
articles are not to be aamitted which discuss 
without real fruit worn-out themes. We do 
not need to feara new invoice of Weiffen- 
bach’s endless Papias essays. 

* The Texte und Unter h gen are to Pp 

in numbers, four of which form a volume, and 
itisintended that a volume shall appear, at 
least, once in two years. Two numbers in one 
bave already appeared and we sball refer to 
them at another place. The vext following 
numbers will probably contain the Pustor 
Herme of the Western Church, from 20 or 80 
manuscripts, chiefly new ones, a few martyr 
accounts, before little known, fragments from 
the so-called New Testament apocryphal liter- 
ature, the Psalms of Solomon, and discus- 
sions of Marcion’s antithetical work, and upon 
the remains of the Gnostic and Jewish Chris- 
tian literature. We trust that the authors 
will also give the text of their Codex Rossa- 
nensis (£) of Matthew and Mark. 


Science. 


SOMETHING like an excitement has been pro. 
duced among the astronomers by the sudden 
appearance, on September 18th, of a comet 
near the sun 60 bright as to be easily seen with 
the naked eye at midday. It was still visible 
without telescopic aid on the 19th and perhaps 
also on the 20th at places where the sky was 
very free from haze. It moved rapidly west 
and south from the sun, however, and de- 
creased in brightness very fast. It is probably 
the same comet telegraphed by Cruls, of Rio 
Janeiro, the week before, though at the time 
of writing this is not quite ascertained, From 
its great brilliance it is almost certain that it 
must have passed very close tothesun. Its 
course and position are such also as they 
might beif ite orbit coincided with those of 
the great comets of 1843 and 1880, both of 
which did, in fact, almost graze the solar 
surface. Hence, Prof. Boss, of Albany, 
argues that it is probably the same comet, 
which, having had the size of ite orbit re- 
duced by passing through the sun’s upper 
atmosphere, in 1880, has now returned again. 
If so, ites next circuit will be accomplished 
still more quickly, and ina very short time it 
must fall upon the sun (as Proctor suggested 
some time ago), and be finally destroyed. 
Professor Boss does not, however, anticipate 
any disastrous effects upon the earth. When 
a few observations bave been accumulated, 
the orbit can be computed and the hy- 
pothesis tested. The Washington and the Cam- 
bridge computers have already obtained an 
orbit agreeing with Boss’s theory, while Thol- 
lon is reported as having observed its spec- 
tram, at Paris, on thel8th, and, having found 
the sodium lines conspicuous, just as was the 
case, it will be remembered, with Wells’s com- 
et, which also passed very nearthesun. Ob- 
servations of the comet’s place were obtained 
in this country at Washington, Cambridge, 
Albany, Princeton, and presumably many 
other observatories. 

















....A correspondent refers to an item in Toe 
INDEPENDENT of August 10th in regard to the 
poisonous character of the upas tree. The 
writer refers to a tree which proved poisonous 
to one who handled it. It so happens.that the 
writer of the present paragraph has handled 
and examined the same tree, without expe- 
riencing any injurious effects whatever, and 
the two facts together prove the point sug- 
gested only in the former paragraph—that, as 
in the case of the American “ poison vine,” 
the upas tree is only poisonous under excep- 
tional conditions, 
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Ir is reported from Vienna that the Em- 
press Eugénie has bought the chateau and park 
of Wasserberg, in Styria, from Baron von Her- 
zinger, for £60,000. ‘‘It is no secret,” says 
London Truth, ‘ that the Empress quitted Eng- 
land in bigh dudgeon at the aitentions which 
were shown to Cetewayo, and it is by no means 
improbable that she will in future pass most 
of ber time abroad. She is not at all delighted 
with ber new residence near Farnborough, 
which cost a large sum and wilich has lately 
been much enlarged, no fewer than eighteen 
rooms having been added to the house,”’ 


...-An English north-country paper frowne 
upon the known ambition of the mayor of ite 
town to be made a knight for his distinguished 
services in receiving royalty, and narrates, for 
the benefit of the aspirant, this anecdote: 
“When Mr. Adam Black, the Edinburgh pub- 
Hsher, was sounded op the subject of receiving 
knighthood, he said: ‘Nae, nae; it wadna 
dee. You see,’ he added, ‘if a boy cam into 
ma sbop and said ‘a ha’peth o’ slate pencil, 
Sir Adam,’ it wadna soond weel.’”’ 


-+.»Raphael’s Quatercentenary fs to be kept 
on March 28th next, at his birthplace, Ur- 
bino, and the Raphael Academy of the city 
have opened a competition Zor a monument to 
the great painter’s memory. The memorial 
will be placed on the square in front of the 
Ducal Palace at Urbino and will consist of a 
statue in white Carrara marble, the pedestal 
being ornamented with bronze base-reliefs. 
The nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s birth was 
recently celebrated at Mantua. 


.... Alexander LII, the uncrowned Emperor 
of Russia, is the possessor of an unrivaled 
collection of royal diadems. The most ancient 
is probably the crown of Constantine Mono- 
macbus, which was sent from Constantinople 
to the ‘Lord of Kiew,” in 1116. The Emperor 
is now adding to the seventeen palaces of his 
father, a new one at Peterhoff, overlooking the 
Gulf of Finland. Its foundations are to be 
completed this Fall, at a cost of $300,000. 


-++-A local iink between the names of Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Burns is about to be 
broken. Only once in life did the two meet in 
person—in the house of the historian Fergu- 
son, in Edinburgh. Until lately that house re- 
mained the finest in its neighborhood; but 
now the garden has been bnilt upon, the house 
itself subdivided into workingmen’s apart- 
ments, and soon the structure will be entirely 
removed and the place rebuilt upon. 


..+-The housekeeping of Queen Victoria's 
establishment is cared for by a butler, who has 
a salary of $3,500 per annum, He has four 
assistants, who do the purchasing and see that 
good measures are given by the tradesmen. 
The chief cook has a salary of $3.500 and the 
two pastry cooks have $1,500 each. The gold 
and silver plate, valued at $15,000,000, is cared 
for by three special servants. The number of 
household servants is 94. 


.«+.The library of the late William Harrison 
Ainsworth, the novelist, had in it searcely 
one book of conspicuonsvalue, He purchased 
simply the tools of his literary work—chron- 
icles of crime and court romatice and glosearies 
of slang. Small as was this literary workshop. 
he depended upon {ft almost entirely and 
rarely went abroad to study his characters and 
their language from the life. 


-+.-The venerable Marshal Canrobert lives 
in a small house in Paris, in the Rue de Marig- 
nan, It is plainly furnished, for, Mke most 
French soldiers, he is careless of luxury and 
pays little attention to the fine arts. The Mar- 
shal, now seventy-three years old,is a man of 
medium size, with curly gray hair,a snowy 
beard, a high, intellectual forehead, and keen, 
brilliant eyes. 


.... The eftizens of Munich, Bavaria, intend, 
it is said, without distinction of party or 
creed, to petition their eccentric king to relin- 
quish his retired life and show himself to his 
faithful subjects—at least, on festal occasions, 
It is hardly expected, however, that he will 
grant their request. 


.... Winnemucca, Princess of the Piutes, is 
reported to have said that within fifty years 
there will not be an Indian alive. This proph- 
ecy is attributed to her: ‘* There will come a 
| race that will drive the white man out and kill 
him, even as he bas dove us.” 


....-The 400th anniversary of Martin Luther's 
birthday will occur on the 10th of November, 
1888, A Lutheran synod in this country has 
already began to prepare for a suitable cele- 
bration of the day. 


--..The Parisian aristocrats give their chil- 
dren English names and have abandoned 
French novela for Herbert Spencer, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. 

.... Two veterans of Trafalgar died recently 
in England, aged respectively 95 and 101 years, . 
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The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 15th. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER.—Marx x1v, 22—31. 


Norrs.—‘‘As they were cating.”—Eating the 
Passover; and, probably, after Judas had gone 
out,————‘* He took bread.’’—The bread was ove 
of the thin, unralsed cakes of the times, such 
as one would break with the bends, and not cut 
with a knife. ** Bleased.’’—Gave thanks to 
God. ** He gave to them.”"—To do this, he 
would heve risen to give thanks, then broken 
it into as many pieces as there were persons 
present, and walked about within the hollow 
square and given it to each. ‘* This is my 
body."———It is on this passage that the Ro- 
man Catholics build the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. They bold that it really became, 
in some mysterious way, Christ’s actual body, 
even though he was present before them in 
the body; and that now, in the sacrament, the 
bread, properly administered, still is transub 
stantiated in substance into Christ’s flesh, and 
the wine into bis genuine blood, though not 
such tothe eye. This notion utterly contra 
dicts our senses, as it did the senses of the 
disciples, and is based on the one word “ is ”*— 
“this is my body.”” The most natural and the 
Protestant. interpretation is that Chri:t meant 
that this represents my body, just as one 
might look at a picture and say ‘This is a 
tree,’’ when really it was only a daub of paint. 
We know by our common eense that it was 
not literally Christ’s body, for his body was all 
there before them at the table. —‘* Tle took a 
cup.’’—It was the enstom to distribute during 
andafter the Passover supper four cups of 
wine to the guests. This was the last cup. 
“This is my blool of the covenant.’—The 
Common Version says “ my blood of the New 
Testament.” The word ‘‘ new” probably got 
juserted to express the evident sense It 
should be conenant, and not testament, A cove- 
nant is an agreement between parties; a testa 
ment is the will of one dying. Here the idea ia 
not that of a bequest, but of an agreement, like 
the old covenant between God and the Ierael- 
ites. The two words have ot confused 
through the Septuagint, which translates cov- 
enant by testament. In Christ a new covenant 
fs made between God and man, by which we are 
saved by God’s grace and our faith. and not by 
the works of the law of the old covenant, 
** 7 will no more drink.”"—He anticipated 
his speedy death. " The fruit of the vine.” 
—That is, wine. It was not an unfermented 





























- grape juice, which they would not have had 


fn April. The frequent assertion that fermented 
wine was forbidden at the Passover are un (ame 
It was raised, leavened bread, and not fer- 
mented wine, that was forbidden, and the unt- 
versal custom was touse actual wine.—— 
* Until that day when Tdrink it new."—A spirit- 
val wine, in the heavenly supper 
ahymn.’—At this stage they sung the lust 
part of what was called the Halll, or Hallelu- 
jah. It was fiom Pe. exv to exviil 
** Offended *’—Led to stumble and fall into sin 

Jnstruction.—Pray, give thanks, ask God's 
blessing over your food. That is the smallest 
recognition you can make of God's goodness 
and your dependence. 

To the last our Lord was caring for others 
and not for himself. Having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them to the 
end. Before going to his betrayal, he gave 
them the Supper ; at bis trial he had a thought 
for Peter ; on his way to Calvary he said “* Weep 
not forme”; on the Cross he cared for the 
thief and for his mother. 

The Lord’s Supper isa privilege bestowed. 
It is the last bequest of Christ before his death. 
It is the badge of discipleship. 

Its object is to bold believers together. But 
for the erdinance of the Lord’s Supper believ- 
ers would be separate:!, with no visible bond of 
union, and their power dissipated. This ori 
nance is the bond of the Church, the basis of 
ite existence 

Our Saviour bids those who love bim partake 
of his Supper. He says ‘Take ye,’ or, as 
Paul eavs, “* This doin remembrance of me.” 
It is wrong for those who wish to be disciples 
tobe so secretly. They should join Christ's 
public Church. 

There is no intimation here that the cup is to 
be refused to the laity and given to the clergy 
only, as the Roman Catholic Church teaches. 
Christ made no distinction in his distribution 
of the two. 

Itix not safe to attempt to interpret the 
Bible too literally. It is not the words, 
but the thoughts we must consider in reading 
it. A mere attention to words has originated 
one of the absurdest doctrines ever conceived, 
that of transuletantiation, and put on the 
largest part of the Christian Church the 
incumbrance of what bas been nothing less 
than idolatry. 

Jess could sing just before his passion. So 
Pawl could rejoice in tribulations. In all things 
give thanks. 

One who is very confident has reason to fear 
afall. Do not boast that you will not fal! into 


sin, but pray to be delivered even from tempta. 
tion. 





** Sung 








Schoot and College. 


Tue recent Italian census gives the fol- 
lowing information concerning education in 
Italy. The number of persons unable to read 
or write In forty communities was 648,057, 
against 718,050 in 1871, pointing to a total of 
nearly 3,000,000 for the whole kingdom. The 
comparative percentage in the larger cities is 
as follows: Tunis, 14.87 (against 25.17 in 1871) ; 
Novara, 2764 (87.63); Genoa, 20.25 (33.47); 
Pavia, 24.15 (80.79); Como, 19.75 (26.85); Venice, 
85.77 (88.66) ; Bergamo, 22.29 (26 90) ; Renevan- 
to,70.25 (78.99) ; Teramo, 70.49 (75.54); Ravenna, 
66 87 (78.18); showing a considerable decrease 
in every instance, whilst that of Bari increased 
from 55.95 to 7179 and Bresaja from 23.20 to 
23.94 per cent. The most favorable report is 
that from Clusone, with only 7 percent.; its 
opposite is San Bartolomeo (Galdo), with 85.85 
per cent. Of 100 bridal couples in Venice, 57 
cauld neither read nor write; in Rome, 59; In 
Naples, 61; in Palermo, 65; {n Cagliari, 75; in 
Catania, 79; in Syracuse, 81; and in Cosenza, 
86; whilet the average for Florence was 
“only” 49: Milan and Genoa, 34; Alessendria, 
20; Novara, 24, Sondrio, 17; and Turin comes 
off best, with 16. 


.-.+»Professor Blackie’s successor in the chair 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh will 
be selected this month. There are many eager 
candidates for the place, including Dr. Don- 
aldson, who was not long ago appointed to 
Professor Blakie’s old chair in Aberdeen. A 
notable feature of the competition is the num- 
ber of candidates who hail from the English 
universities. It was not so in past years, 
When Professor Blackie was elected to the 
Edinburgh University chair, thirty years ago, 
not a single competitor from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge obtained a vote, nor, indeed, did any 
member of either of those universities make 
any serious effort to obtain the place. 


....The Rev. James A. Dean, of New York 
East Conference, hasbeen appointed president 
of the New Orleans University. Dr. Dean is 
an alumnus of the Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown. He has had extensive expert- 
ence as an educator, not only as college pro- 
fessor, bit also as president successively of 
Ohio Wesleyan Female College and East Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan University. 


..-.- The Pope of Rome fa said to have de- 
cided to found a library in Rome for the use of 
Roman Catholie scientific students and espe 
cially for the benefit of the Pontifical Academy 
of the Lincel. Several private collections bave 
already been acquired, among them one that 
contains a rich collection of works on surgery. 
purchased at a cost of 25,000 francs. 


...-It is rumored on credible authority that 
Jndge Allison, the oldest in service of the 
Pennsylvania Common Pleas judges and the 
oldest judge in service in the state, with the 
single exception of Chief-Justice Sharswood, 
will be tendered the position of president of 
Girard College, to succeed the late President 
Allen. 


.-.-Miss Eleanor Ormerod, who was lately 
made consulting entomologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Great Britain, has just 
been appointed special lecturer on economic 
entomology to the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. Her class will consist of young 
men who are training as practical agricultur- 
ists. 


...»Mr,. Francis M. Burdick, mayor of Utica, 
has been chosen professor of law and political 
economy at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y 
He Is thirty-seven years of age an’ was elected 
mayor of Utica on the Citizens’ ticket last 
Marcb. He has assumed his professorship, 
but will still continue to act as mayor. 


...-School libraries are greatly on the In- 
crease in France. In 1565 the number wus 
only 4,833 and in 1874 16,648. There are now 
25,913. This does not include the teachers’ 
libraries, which number 2,348, with an aggre- 
gate of 500,000 volumes. 


....The school board of Liverpool, after 
full discussion, have decided te use novels oc- 
casionally, instead of ordinary reading-books, 
in the public schools. A beginning will be 
made.with some of Scott’s works. 


-.--Columbia College derives $500,000 from 
the estate of Stephen Whitney Phenix, making 
its aggregate endowment $5,300,000. Its in- 
come is $281,000 and the number of students 
208. 

....Prof. E. P. Gould, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institute, bas retired from the de- 
partment of New Testament interpretation, 
after holding his position for fourteen years, 


...-Mrs. Sarah B. Jacobs, of Boston, has 
given $5,000 to the University of Vermont for 
the endowment of five scholarships. 


... Senator Lamar, of Mississippi, is said to 
be anxious fora professorsbip in the Univers- 
ity of Georgia. 
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L chbirs. 
A FAN may be used to bide the absence of a 
blush. 


:...If @ woman were to change her sex, what 
would she become? A he-then. 





....When is a vegetable not a vegetable? 
When it is what you cauliflower. 


....Whom the gods love die-young. The 
gods do not love Spring chickens. 


---.The New York Democrats didn’t object 
to a barrel; but they wouldo’t bave a Fiower 
barrel. 


-..-A grocer advertised that he bad for sale 
the kiod of apples that Eve ate, and the next 
day bis house was crowded with women. 


.-..A backman recently went into the surf 
at Long Branch, and encountered a huge shark, 
Their eyes met for an instant, when the shark 
blushed and swam out. 


.--. The Chicago people say that, talk as you 
may of culture, the product of their pens 
amounts to more than the income of all the 
authors of New England. Pig thing. 


....A Cambridge man arrived ina frontier 
village recently just asa gang of cowboys bad 
“taken the town.” His first exclamation 
was: “‘Have you folks a college here all 
ready ?”’ 


----**Hannah,” said a landlady to her serv- 
ant, ‘‘ when there’s any bad. news, always let 
the boarders know it before dinner. Such lit- 
tle things make a great difference in the course 
of a year.” 


....-Morse, who invented the telegraph, and 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, both had 
deaf-mute wives. Little comment ifs neces- 
sary; but just see what a man can do when 
everything is quiet. 


.-.-A new York man, desiring to commit 
suicide, shot at himself four times, without 
hitting. He will probably be given a position 
ov the American rifle-team in the next interna 
tional shooting match. 


...-A Northern man has recently paid a 
dollar toa Southern farmer for a turkeys he 
stole during the war. If this movement should 
become general, the South would soon be the 4 
“moneyed ’’ end of the country. 


...-Charade for the Summer season: My 
first is a man saving: “ Isthis hot enough for 
you?” My second isasickening thud. My 
whole {s about six-by.two-by-four, no flowers, 
slat him at night, and stamp on the sods. 


...eThe following words of wisdom are from 
Josh Billings: ‘ When a man kums to me for 
advice, I find out the kind of advice he wants, 
andi give itto him. This satisfyshim that 
he andI are two az smart men azthere is 
living.” 


....She bad just landed from Ireland, and 
was at once engaged in a Philadelphian’s fam- 
fly. She opened a watermelon the otber day, 
for the first time in her life. Two minutes 
afterward she was seen dusting the inside with 
roach poison. 


....The Boston Journal reports that the mar- 
riage of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, took 
place in the Church of St. Pancreas, London, 
In what portion of the ecclesiastical body the 
St. Pancreas is situated the parishioners of St. 
Pancras would find it ‘hard to say. 


....‘* What did you think of my train of 
thought?” asked a lecturer of a supposed 
friend. ‘‘I thought it lacked only one thing,” 
replied the supposed friend. ‘‘Ah!” ree 
sponded the delighted lecturer. “ What wae 
that?” ‘A sleeping-car,”’ was the answer. 


.... Nowadays, when the traveler inthe Holy 
Land asks to be directed to the Mount Of 
Olives, he receives some such reply as follows: 
“Go up tothe telegraph station; turn to thé 
right and follow the railroad until you seé @ 
beer-garden ; then steer for the beer-gardén, 
and you can’t miss it.” , 


...“*Those people,” said the pastor, 
solemnly, after giving out his text, “‘who are 
either too poor or too stingy to afford fly- 
screens at home are perfectly welcome to sleep 
in this church every Sunday morning.” And 
then be went on with his sermon; bunt he 
preached to the wide-awakest congregation a 
good man ever looked down upon. 


....One fine day, as an eminent advocate 
was arguing a most intricate and tiresome case 
before the Court of Appeals, he noticed that 
one of the judges was sound asleep and stopped 
short. “Pray continue, Brother X,"” said 
the Chief Justice, benevolently. ‘* Thank you, 
your Hovor; but I do not mean to finish my 
argument until your colleague has wakened 
up.” ‘As you plesse,’’ replied the Chief 
Justice ; “ but I fancy my colleague does not 





mean to wake up until you bave finished your 
argument.” 





BAPTIST. 


DICKINSON, F. B., Ansonia, Conn., called to 
Central-square ch., Boston, Mass. 


JONES, C. J., Powelliton-ave. ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
LEAVITT, 8. K., First ch., Cincinnati, O. 
1 “aa Burton W., ord. iv Suffield, 
onn. 

MERWIN, E. &., ord. in Moodus, Conn. 
METZ, J. A., accepts call to Athens, N. Y. 
PHILLIPS, D. T., Portchester, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEALL, Brron, accepts cal] to Risings, Neb. 

BISSELL, Henry M., ord. in Hartford,N. Y., 
as missionary to Dakota. 

BROOKS, Grorce W., Woorsocket, R. L., 
called to the Fourth eb., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

CHUTE, Epvwarp L., Saugus, called to Dux- 
bury, Masa. 

CLAFLIN, Antuvur H., Olivet College, will 
preach for a year at Orchard, Ia. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., Manchester, N. H., accepts 
eall to Euclid-ave. ch. (Pres.), Cleve- 
land, O. 

EMMONS, Apram 8., Rodman, N. Y., resigns. 

GLEASON, Grorce L., inst. in Byfield, 

ass, 


HARTLEY. Cnanzes, Parsons, Kan., accepts 
call to Cheboygan, Mich. 

HARTSHORNE, V. P., Lawrence, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

JEWFTT, J. E. B.. Peperell, Mass., accepts 
eall to Dudley, N. C. 

LASARON, Davin, Bury St. Edmunds, Eng., 
ace«pts call to Leland, Mich. 

LIBBEY, Isaac H., Otisfield, accepts call to 
Strong, Me. 

LITCH, J. L., inst. in Marion, Mase. 

MILLS, Frank V., ord in Windsor, Conn., 
as foreign missionary. 

woes Howarp, iost. in Andover Center, 


MURPHY, Tomas, Chicago Seminary, ac. 
cepts call to Pleasant Hill, Wis. 

NEWHALL, Caanrues H., Sibley, accepts call 
to Tipton, Ia. 

NEWTON. D. A., ord. in Lancaster, Mass. 

PLACE, Lorenzo D., accepts call to Pler- 
mont,N.H. 

POPE, Cnaries H., Thomaston, Me., resigns. 

RRADFORD, Park. A. C., St. Clair, accepts 
call to Lawrence, Mich. 

RIGGS, Ezra J., Rindge, N. H., dismissed. 

SARGENT, Rocer M, Harristown, Ill., re- 
signs. 

BAVAGE, J. W., ord. in Tower-hill ch., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

TWITCHELL. J. F., Cleveland, U., called to 
Maverick ch. (East Boston), and to West- 
boro’, Mars. 

WOODBRIDGE, Riosarp G., Salmon Falls, 
N. H., diemissed. 


LUTHERAN. . 

ANTHONY, J. B., Columbfa, 8. C., accepts 
call to Mt Pleasant, N. C. 

BOWERS, Grorae A., accepts call to Salvia, 
Kan. 


KIEFER, 8. P., Washingtonville, O., resigns. 
McCUTCHEON, W. R., Mifflinville, Penn., 
accepts call to Dansville, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMERON, J. M., Toronto, Canada, accepts 
call to Fourth ch., Boston, Mass. 


CARMICHAEL, Joun M., called to Caledonia, 
N. Y., where he has been laboring as sup- 


Ply. 

COWAN., E. P., D.D., Philadelphia, called to 
Third ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

CRAIG, GroregE, accepts call to Ossian, N. Y. 

DAY, E W., removes from Bismarck to Lis- 
bon, Dak. 

DICKINSON, E., removes from Broadhead, 
Wis., to Murphrysboro, Tl. 

GERHARD, James A., accepts call to Mary- 
ville. Mo. 

KERR, Joun H., ord. in Oconto, Wis. 

LAUGHLIN, R. J., called to Warren ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

LAVERTY. Davin N , Crestline, O., called to 
Scottsville, N. Y. 

MARKS, T. F., ord. and inst. in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


MOOSE. E. 8., removes from Jolict to Frank- 
* ford Station, MM 


‘OSTRANDER, L. A., Oswego, called to Lyons, 
wN. Y. 


PAULL, Groree A., accepts call to Delaware 
City, Del. 

SMITH, T. C., removes from Brownston to 
Chicago, Ill 

STOCKTON, J. V., Fort Wayne, Ind., accepts 
call to Mercer, Penn. 

THOMPSON, D. 8., removes from Belleville to 
Mattoon, Tl. 

WALKINSHAW, J. D., Upper Buffalo, Penn., 
called to Wellebury. W. Va. 

WILLIAMS, Dantst, removes from Bathgate 
to Grand Rapids, Dak. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ASSHETON. Wm. Hersert, accepis call) to 
Oakland, M4. 

HERRON, J. D., accepts call to Newcastle, 
Penn. 

LLOYD, Watrer F., D.D., accepts call to 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

wae, JosEPH, accepts cal] to Burlington, 

D. 


a 
WENMAN, ©. A., closes bis Inbors in Bound 
Brook, N. J. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 

or further notice.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC SPECTER.* 














Tue specter which haunts conservative 
minds in the Old World is the coming de- 
mocracy. ‘They received a well-founded 
shock in the French Revolution. Russian 
nihilism, German socialism, English and 
continental radicalism, and the tremendous 
strides of the United States have kept thent 
in a tremble, and every new advance to- 
ward the establishment of democratic ideas 
throws them into new panic. 

It is reassuring to observe that one, at 
least, of their number is not frightened, but 
regards. with composure, and even with 
complacence, the approach of the demo- 
cratic apparition. We speak of Mr. George 
Harwood as one of their numbers for, in 
spite of the very radical company he has 
undertaken to speak for, he is himself care- 
ful and conservative. Heis the same who 
published, not long ago, a defense of the 
National Established Church against dis- 
estublichment. To support his conservative 
view of things, be wheeled into line a good 
deal of radical artillery and appeared in the 
general character of a Jiberal on the con- 
servative side of the question. 

In the present volume he reverses his 
position and writes in an eminently conserv- 
ative tone on the radical side of the ques- 
tion. He assumes that the Democracy is 
coming and bound to have its way. Power 
is sure to pass from the Middle Classes, 
who have so long ruled England, into the 
Lands of tle Lower Classes. He is so sure 
of this that he will not discuss it, but 
proceeds at once to tell his countrymen 
what is involved in the movement and 
what they have to prepare for. The book 
is written clearly, forcibly, with a good 
deal of illustration and with considerable 
power of rexsoning. The prophetic could 
not be kept wholly out, nor could the 
prophet be always es wise as te seems nor 
as profound as he isacute. We are not 
surprised, however, to hear that the book 
has made a stir in Great Britain and islike- 
ly to make more. 

And this in spite of its eminently pacific 
and reassuring intentions; for, whatever 
dis'urbing implications may lie in it, osten- 
sibly it is an irenicon designed to quiet 
the Anglican mind and to lead it to con 
template the democratic future without 
apprehension. His general method is to 
cut the claws of Democracy and exhibit it 
asa harmless animal, with more in it to 
frighten people than to hurt them. He 
sees no reason to fear for the King, nor for 
the Lords nor the Commons. As to the 
Church, he has already freed his mind, and, 
though his comfort has occasionally a hol- 
low ring, as if it were mot all solid asgur- 
ance, he stands square like a true Briton in 
the faith that the sun of the world’s last 
day will set withthe King on his throne, 
the two estates in good order,and the 
Church well established under the Bishops; 
and all this not, as the proud, carnal heart 
of the present generation might desire, ip 
spite of the Democracy, but as the expres- 
sion of the new democratic constitution of 
the state. In other words, he believes 
that the coming Democracy wil! find ways 
of making King, Lords, Commons, and 
Church democratic and leave them stand- 
ing for the support of its own insti:utions. 

This speculation does not greatly impress 
us. It presupposes a reasonableness in the 
masses which, unhappily, has not been 
found there hitherto and which their pres- 
ent temper does not promise. It assumes 
an amount of pliable good nature in 
Princes and Lords and a prudent submis- 
sion to the logic of events, which, thus fur, 
noble blood has not inclined men to. 
What is more, it falls into the weak fancy 
of supposing that affairs will come into 
the hards of the Democracy and that 
they will be able to settle them without 
reckoning by force with the Lords. 
“*When the Demvecracy,” we are told, 
‘‘looks properly over the past conduct of 
the House of Lords, it will grow less and 

* THE Commme DEMOcRAcY. By G. Hanwoop. Mac- 
milled & Co. 16mo, pp. 890. 
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Democracy is nothing more than civil and | teresting romance into a warp of historic prob- 
political power administered by the lower | ®bility. 





less disposed to believe that the influence 
of that House has been inimical or even 
obstructive to the cause of true freedom.” 
This is true; but revolutionists do not ‘look 
properly ” over the past conduct of the polit- 
ioal bodies they hate. It may all be true, we 
think it is, that an aristocracy of birth is 
less galling and Jess offensive than any other 
aristocracy. But that fact would not save it 
in the presence of a Democracy which hated 
all aristocracies and was flushed with power 
to destroy them. The old nobdlesse in France 
were greatly beloved by their tenants and 
among the peasants; but they went down, as 
every aristocracy must, before a Democracy 
which has the power to destroy them. If 
the English peers lose the ability to defend 
and sustain themselves, they will fare like 
all the rest. Their house has already been 
emptied once and appeals to their past con- 
duct and past services would not hold as 
against the capital offense implied in their 
aristocratic constitation. 

Mr. Harwood does not always look 
deeply into asubject. He believes that the 
American Revolution arose in a controversy 
about the East India Company's tea. He 
infers from our Presideni’s power to act 
independent of his Cabinet that our sys- 
tem favors a kind of absolutism, not 
seeing that we have no irresponsible throne, 
but that the President is with us the re- 
sponsible head of the Executive, as the Min- 
istry isin Great Britain. He fails a!so to 
perceive that the roots of political power 
are in social power, and that when he con- 
cedes that the Coming Democracy will eat 
away the socin! power of the English no- 
bility he has left nothing to support his 
prediction of their permanence in the 
House of Lords. 

As to Socialism or Communism, Mr. 
Harwood does not think that the English 
lower classes take naturally to it or are 
likely to fall into it. He has great confl- 
dence in the good sense of the English 
wotkingman, and helieves that in power he 
will not be so very different from those who 
have been there before. 

The tranquillity of this prospect is im- 
paired by the author's anticipations as to the 
fate of land and property. He stoutly 
denies that danger to either is to he antici- 
pated; bu! we grow rather suspicious of 
his notions as to what security is when 
he explains the limitations under 
which the all-powerful Democracy will 
allow land to be held and the scale ef rap- 
idly increasing taxes on income, by whieh 
they will prevent the inequalities which 
now exist. He believes, also, that the 
democratic reign will nbolish free trade 
and protect the national industry. Re- 
publics, he remarks, scem generally to 
favor. this policy. Cheapness is not so 
much .an. object with them as the ele- 
vation of the citizen and the comfort of 
his living. He believes, too; that the Democ- 
racy will be a stringent ruler, looking after 
everything, following up everything with 
efficient regulation and assuming strict 
paternal relations to everything and every- 
body in the state. He does not venture to 
believe that it will get rid of poverty, but 
ix confident that it will make a bold push 
to do so, how he does not say; but his re- 
marks indicate that he anticipates some- 
thing like a general proletariatism. In the 
same temper he predicts that the Coming 
Democracy will repress competition in trade 
and keep up wages by some co-operative 
systems, established by law. 

We have quoted enough from this re- 
markable book to show its strength and its 
weakness. The author indulgesin a vast 
amount of economic nonsense and en- 
dows his Democracy with qualities that 
exclude each other. He falls intothe fate 
which it is hard for prophets t@ escape, 
and when he loses the support of reality 
indulges in loose talk, that may mean much 
or little, as the reader understands it; but, 
as coming from an Englishman, it is, never- 
theless, a striking and significant book. 

Its great defect is its silence as to strictly 
representative government. The most 
striking thing in recent British constitu- 
tional history is the advance made in this 
direction, It is natural enough that 
enthusiastic radicals should mistake the 
democratic gain which is implied in 
these reforms fora general victory of the 
Coming Democracy. In a sense they are, 
but not in the sense of this author. His 


classes. In reality, that is no Democracy at 
all, for it excludes from power the weiglit- 
iest and best classes in the community. It 
| is exactly what be says itis not; a change 
of masters. It would have to rule by 
the suppression of more interests than 
suffer now, and to a great part of the com- 
munity would mean just what Carlyle said 
a Democracy must always mean: “‘ Despair 
of having heroes to govern you and resig- 
nation to the want of them.” 

But representative Democrecy is another 
thing. So far as the world has of late made 
progress in practical political science it is 
in this direction and in this sense it bas pro- 
gressed in England. This is what the author 
sees and what gives ground for his reas- 
suring theories to stand on; but he does not 
keep the other kind of Democracy out of 
his case. Heconfuses the two and applies 
to the incongruous compound a kind of 
considerate and sympathetic interpretation, 
which it is bis renl intention to reserve for 
the better spirit of representative Democ- 


racy. 

It is hard foran Englishman to look on 
human society in any other way than as a 
composite of classes. Stratification is to 
him an essential element of society. If 
one class does not rule, another must. If 
he sees power leaving one class, he con- 
cludes that it is passing to another. At the 
bottom of his scale stand the lower classes, 
aud all they win is gain for Democracy. 
Mr. Harwood is no exception to the rest; 
but he has emancipated himself far enough 
to see that the Democracy which is coming 
will not come until society is prepared for 
it, and that before it rules the sinte it will 
have enough of the life of the state in it to 
represent the state. This*is true and it 
needs only to be exrried out-and extended 
over all classes of society, the highest as 
well as the lowest, to be an adequate account 
not only of what is going on in Grent 
Britain, but in every civilized country in 
the world. This is the movement which 
our author dimly perceives, which he bas 
not been able to disentangle from the com- 
plex movements he is studying, but which 
he sees clearly enongh and writes of with 
force enough to have made a book that is 
well worth the time of an American reader, 
and which in Great Britain might even 
make a sensation. 


«+++ The Mysteries of Godliness, by Horatio E. 
Kern (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 1s written 
by a laymen to laymen, and as such has 
meritewhich a trained theological author 
could not have given it. There is no 
loss of time in fruitless speculations. It 
is marked with a simple and yet rational 
deference to the Scriptures. It comes out 
on the solid ground of the evangelical be- 
Hef by methods which will be more familiar 
to the lay mind and atthe same time more 
convincing to it, possibly, than the theological 
method. The author takes up the points of 
difficulty in detail as he has himeelf felt them 
and in the final chapter brings his conclusions 
togetherin one methodic whole, which con- 
stitutes a well-reasoned and forcible chain 
of argument. The book and its anthor 
have our hearty commendation. The 
Messrs. N. Tibbals & Sons send us a new 
volume of sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Parker, of 
London—The City Temple Pulpit Sermons, with 
Lectures on Homiletics, These sermons have Dr. 
Parker’s well-known merits, They are direct, 
practical, and cast ina fine imaginative form. 
He knows well how to interpret the Old Testa- 
mentsymbol into modern experience, to ad- 
dress average minds, and to bring aid to men in 
the ordinary needs of life. These sermons de- 
serve to be commended for practical religious 
reading. The one on “ Religious Helpin New 
Circumstances” and those on “ The Silent 
Looks of Christ’’ and “ Present to Hear God's 
Word” may be cited as good examples. 
The Power of the Inwisible and other Lectures and 
Addresses, by the Rev. H. A. Thompson, D.D., 
president of Otterbein University (Dayton, 
O.: United Brethren Publishing House), is not 
described by its title, which rather conceals 
the simple earnestness and practical import- 
ance of the addresses. The subject to which 
most of them relate {is rome form or part of 
the Church’s educative work, which is treated 
fm a very serious, gentle, thoughtful, and 
fresh way. The book deserves to be read 
and cannot fail to do good. Vale- 
ria: the Martyr of the Catacombs (Toronto: 
William Briggs) is a pleasantly told tale of 
early Christian life in Rome, in which fhe 
anthor has kept his story within the lines of 
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There are more errors in the Latin and 
the French quotations than welike to charge to 
the printers; and there is some interpretation 
of the Roman remains which is hardly up to the 
most recent opinion, asin the case of the “* Dy- 
ing Gladiator,” of the Capitol, which is now 
supposed to be one of a group and to belong 
with the Gaul in the villa Ludovisi. It would 
make a good book in a Sunday-school library. 


....The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons repub- 
lish in excellent form a 16mo of some two 
hundred pages, which well deserves 9 reading. 
It is from the pen of William Hurrell Mallock 
(author of “Is Life Worth Living”’)—Social 
Equality: A Short Study in a Mining Setence. It 
follows steadily and with keenness a line of its 
own, and makes its point, which is not greatly 
different from that pressed with more learning 
and a wider grasp of the subject by Stephens 
{in his not-as-much read-as-it-ought-to be “ Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity.” Mr. Mallock’s 
volume is not likely to fail for want. of readera 
and the simplicity of his method will ald its 
popularity. He charges that political economy, 
in reducing all value to terms of labor, has 
overlooked the basis of human character, 
which fs the sine qua non condition of the ex- 
istence of value. [n his observations on 
human desire for inequality he has spe- 
cialized an old principle in an arbitrary 
way. We apprehend that close consider- 
ation of his point will show that, after all, 
the operstion of his principle of humav de 
sire and love of inequality is only a very imper- 
fect way of putting the economic principle of 
supply and demand. This way of stating ft 
maker, however, for the point he wishes to 
establish, and enables him to avail himeelf in 
his argument against democratic radical- 
ism, of certein phases and operations of 
this law, which show that the differ- 
ences which exist among men as to 
property and station are only projections of 
original and ineffaceable differences of power 
and choracter in the men themselves; and that 
when Mr. Bright points to the luxurious homes 
and appointments of the wealthy class and 
claims that they are the product of the work- 
inemen’s labor he omits the essential element 
in their production, which the workiungman 
did not and never can supply. Itis doubtfuy 
whether, as against polilical economy, Mr, 
Mallock can sustain his point. The omission 
he complains of is contained in the implica- 
tions of the science, although in the practical 
outcome and conclusion that point may be 
lost and the whole study left to relapse into 
the passionless abstraction of Mr. Carlyle’s 
“ dismal Science.’? The merit of the book ts 
its clear assertion of the lost relation of human 
character to the problems of wealth and its 
effective exposition of the fact that, the radical 
democratic theories are a war on Nature, and 
that, instead of bringing in civilization to be- 
friend the poor, they have duped the poor into 
making themselves enemies of civilization. 

...- The review of Professor Sumner’s “‘ Life 
of General Jackson ’’ in the Messrs. Houghton, 
Miffitn & Co.’s “‘ American Statesman Series” 
—Andrew. Jackson as a Public Man, What he 
was, What Chances he had, and What he did 
with them —suggests the guess that he chose 
the subject himself beforehand. If he did 
not, he certainly took it up con amore nafter- 
ward. It is a marvelous exhibilfon of intel- 
lectual energy and holds the reader under a 
perpetual cannonade of facts. They are shot 
at him, on him, and around him from eingle- 
bore ordinance, double bores, and Gatling guns, 
They are solid, well-shaped, and well-or- 
dered facts, collected carefully, tested. with 
deliberate precision, and put together with a 
kind of enthusiastic love of justice and right- 
thinking. The stock and substance of the 
book has been prepared on the strictest. histor- 
fe method ; but the style In which it is written 
is not that of history at all. It is reallye 
powerful address to the country, and has fn it, 
from end to end, the ring of the public ques- 
tions and controversies of the times. Profess- 
or Sumner is more than at home in his sub- 
ject. He dilates and exultsin it and wields 
it with easy strength, as a weapon to smite, hip 
and thigh, bad government and bad thinking. 
He is not ablind advocate nor an indiscriminate 
critic. He has no sectional jealousies and no 
animosities to bunt down. He writes of a 
time when government by statesmen was ex- 
changed for government by popular leadets, 
and when the present system sprang Into 
power, with all its abuses fyll-grown at the 
beginning. Professor Sumner differs from 
previous writers on the Jackson era in the 
breadth and variety of his knowledge, He is 
Mr. Parton’s equal fm literary capacity. He 
has Mr. Bancroft’s command of political hie 
tory. Noman is better acquainted with our 
financial history ; while his leading position as 
a student of political and economic science 
enables him to interpret these facts end polnt 
ont their political and financial significance, 
For all the later life of the Republic the period 
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portance. American democracy as we know 
it was born fn those years. Professor Sumner 
has had te do his work in short measure and 
at bigh speed; but he has done it well. His 
book is a grand manual, that should havea 
powerful influence and takes a place inferior 
to none in this admirable series, edited by Mr. 
Jobn T. Morse, Jr 

-+»-Col. Thomas M. Anderson has done a 
g00d thing in bringing out in a little volume 
The Political Uonspiracies Preceding the Rebel- 
lion ; or, The True Stories of Sumter and Pickens. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Col. Anderson sets 
bimeelf right on the first page by explainiog 
that he does not believe that the war origin- 
ated in no deeper causes than conspiracies, but 
that, these causes having made it inevitable, it 
wae actually introduced in the conspiracy 
whieh he is about to describe. The story is 
told in soldier fashion. The picture drawn of 
Major Anderson, as he then was, could be 
drawn only by one soldier of another, The 
simple documents constitute a history which 
{fs sufficient in iteelf and which no ingenuity 
can twist. It is an admirable reminder of 
things that should never be forgotten. Col 
Anderson seems to us to furnish a simple and 
effective reply to Judge Black’s charge that 
Gen. (ott, and not Buchanan, was responsible 
for the failure to relieve Sumter. In all the dis- 
honorable record no one appears much worse 
than Gen. Fitz John Porter, then Assistant 
Adj’t-General of the Army. Col. Gardner, a 
true and staunch soldier, bad been relieveds 
by Floyd, to make way for Major Anderson, 
whose Kentucky blood ft was thought would 
make bim a more manageable too). Porter in- 
spected the forts in Charleston harbor a few 
Gays before Major Anderson arrived, and re- 
ported that Castle Pinckney commanded 
Charleston and had a complete armament, 
that the ammunition was stored there, and 
that a smal] company would render it secure; 
but, relapsing from the military into the polit- 
ical mood which was to be the source of so 
much trouble to himself, as well as to others, 
he closes by saying: ‘‘ Under present circum- 
stances I would net recommend its occupa- 
tion.”” The circumstances were that, in case 
the soldiers were placed there, there was dan- 
ger of their having something in their own 
line to do. 8o far as we know, this was Fi'lz 
John Porter's first appearance in connection 
with the War and it was very much in keep- 
ing with the rest. Colonel Anderson gives 
a long and honorable roll of Southern-born 
officers who remained true to their flag, both 
in the Army and Navy. The book is admira- 
ble in style and temper. The author is no- 
where betrayed intoa word or sentence from 
which bis relation to General Anderson could 
be surmised. 

«eeeOur readers will find Thomas Hughes’s 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, the founder of the 
publishing house of Macmillan & Co. (who 
bring out this volume), an unusually ioterest- 
ing book. It has many claims onthem. The 
story ia simple, that of a poor Scotch boy, who 
started as an apprentice and died of consump- 
tion, at the age of forty-four years, the founder 
of a well-known firm of publishers. He brought 
with him from Scotland a pure heart, a warm 
Christian faith, plenty of good sense and good 
nature, and a large capacity of work {pn various 
ways. He made friends, and picked his friends, 
as wellas madethem. Before the foundations 
of bis business fame were laid he was the 
intimate of Archdeacon Hare and of George 
Wilson. He went to Cambridge at the right 
moment, and his bookstore became the gather- 
ing-place of the young minds who were soon 
to send a thrill of new life through the whole 
English Church His love and afmiration for 
the late F. D. Maurice was unbounded. He 
ranks him in a world’s trio with Augustine 
and Lather. He was proud to be his pub- 
Meher. He wasaman of large plans, but of 
great self-restraint and Scotch good sense, He 
was generousand kindly, as well as genial, 
and all this made him friends and ad- 
vanced his business. He had an unaffected 
piety, which was always showing itself. 
Though life was for bim an unceasing strug- 
gle with death, though the setons, blisters, 
and caustics were always going, and he 
was never more than a few steps ahead of the 
fell Scytheman, yet his heart was ligbt and his 
industrious application went on the same. A 
feature of the Memoir is the collection it con- 
tains of correspondence with and from Arch- 
deacon Hare avd letters here and there from 
George Wilson. The picture given of Maurice 
in the selections from Macmillan’s correspond- 
ence is worthy of study. The Memoir has no 
such wide range as that of Mr. Ticknor, but 
in its way and in its limits is hardly less inter- 
esting. Both were endowed with high ideals 
and with solid sense. Noman ever loved good 
books better than Daniel Macmilian, nor pub- 
lished them more conscientiously. He became 
the organ through which a brilliant and pow- 
erful set of men addressed their countrymen 
and laid the foundations of a house whose 
fame, from that day to this, for good books, 
well made, has never declined. 





.-In the Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co.’s 
‘‘American Actor Series” we have the life of 
Charlotte Cushman, by Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent, who gives the bistory for the most 
part fo a series of extracts, selections, and 
criticisms from contemporancuus authors. 
Miss ‘Cushman owed her success more 
directly than any other actor we have had 
to the original possession of genius. Her 
trainiug was defective at the start and re- 
mained sotothe end. From early childhood 
she showed signs of extraordinary power and 
was evidently marked out for a public career 
She started ov the wrong fovt,in the hope of 
making a public singer; but ber impetuosity 
and impatience of restraint ruined a naturally 
fine voice. It would appear from a letter 
quoted in this Life that Miss Cushman was not 
wholly a stranger tothe tender passion; but 
had ber trial early, and, as the result of it, de- 
voted herself to her art and work. The story 
of ber first success in drawing the public 
attention, as told in this volume, is full of in- 
terest. She was serving in the Park Theater, 
New York as, general “‘ulility woman,” when 
Mrs. Chippendale, who was to act in the even. 
ing as ‘‘ Meg Merrilies,’’ fell sick. She learned 
the part before night, caught sight of anew 
and grand interpretation of it, and played it 
with such success that Mr. Braham, who was 
acting with her, overwhelmed her with praise. 
Her path in New York was not smooth, and sbe 
concluded to try London, where, under the 
united influence of good sense, good cuurage, 
and good luck, she made a great hit in her first 
appearance as “ Bianca.’’ From this time on 
her success was rapid in London, in Dublin, 
andin the provincial cities. It is not soothing 
to Americau pride to reflect that England 
should have been the first to discover the 
genius of this most gifted of all American 
actresses. This biography abounds with evi- 
dences of the generosity and Jarge-minded 
qualities of Charlotte Cushman, and what the 
author does not do herself in the way of an- 
alyzing her power and her method of acting 
is done in the best possible way in the criti- 
cisms she has collected from other bighly com- 
petent sources. The impression of the whole 
is, however, hardly up to that made by the 

great actress. 


.. The Marquis of Carabas, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, is a sensational story written in 
a dramatic atyle. Acrew of slavers take on 
board a mother and child, floating, lashed toa 
spar. The captain, who is better than his 
trade, adopts the child, who proves to be the 
Spanish “ Marquis of Carabas.’’ Some years 
after, the captain gets out of the piratic busi- 
ness and settles down to an honest and re- 
spectable life, the possessor of an immense 
fortune and devoted to his adopted son, who 
is not yet possessed of the secret of his birth. 
His old lieutenant, ‘‘ Ladeuce,’”’ searches him 
out and forces himself on him, and, under 
threats of denouncing him to the government 
as a pirate, compels him to submit to his pres- 
ence and to his corrupting influence on ** Dom- 
inique,’’ the supposed son. The story describes 
the happy life of affluent privacy and unbroken 
affection and innocence into which he stole, 
what bavoc he wrought there, and how he was, 
at length, destroyed and things set back on the 
old basis. The story is hardly a pleasing one 
in any of its implications; but there is consid- 
erable ingenuity and original force in the con- 
ception of the characters and in the develop- 
ment of the plot. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


.. The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
volume of essays, by Archibald Geikie, the 
distinguished director-general of the geolog- 
ieal survey of Great Britain, which have been 
collected from the various jouroals in which 
they first appeared, and are now brought out 
revised, under the title of Geological Sketches at 
Home and Abroad, They take a wide range. 
Two of them, “In Wyoming ”’ and “‘ The Gey- 
sers of the Yellowstone,”’ relate to the 
author’s personal observations in this country 
He discusses, also, the volcanoes of Central 
France, the lava-fields of Northwestern Eu 
rope. He has a chapter on “‘Geographical Evo- 
lution” and another on “* The Geological Infin- 
ences which have Affected the Course of Brit- 
ish History.’’ The chapter on rock-weathering, 
as measured by the decay of tombstones,demon 
strates the unfitness of marble to be used for 
a building stone In the severe climates of Scot- 
land and America. The style of the essays is 
fresh, manly, and full of the charm which goes 
with the author, who writes in full and easy 
command of his sabject. 


weee The Decorator and Furnisher (E. W. 
Bullinger, New York) is a large quarto maga- 
zine and anew candidate for popular favor 
Itis handsomely printed and profusely illus- 
trated, with large and small woodcuts and one 
full-page colored plate. It is not simply in- 
tended for the trade, but for the amateur as 
well. The articles are original and by con:- 
petent writers and treat of such subjects as 
Styles of Carpets, Inlaying, Art Applied to 
Decoration, the Teachings of Owen Jonea, 
Substitutes for Black Walaut, Revival of Art 
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Needlework in Decoration, ete. There are 
letters trom London, Paris, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago and designs for drapery, ceilings, 
screens, etc. It promises to be one of our 
most valuable special journals. 


..-Mr. Frank McGloin comes before the 
public with a kind of Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment redivivus, His Nerodom, King of Cam- 
bodia, a Romance of the Hast (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is a piece of fantastic and grotesque 
orientalism, without the wisdom and wit of 
the genuinve originals. It might hold a juven- 
ile reader to the end; but whether he would 
find anything in it to think of a second time 
or to enrich bis imagination is doubtful. 

..-Summer Stories for Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & Co.), isa col- 
lection of attractive stories told in good Eng- 
lish, by alot of bright, merry cousins, spending 
the Summer together, for their own diversion, 
during the hot afternoons. They are enter- 
taining, varied, and thorougbly healthy, and 
ire worthy of full commendation. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Wiiuiam D. ‘Hows.is has written for 
the November Harper’s a long poem upon an 
Italian subject. Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hurlbert have made an arrangement by 
which they will republish, in book form, 
and in a series to be numbered as an “ Our 





Continent Library,” the longer contribu 
tions to the pages of Our Continent. 
Mrs. Helen Campbell’s novel, ‘ Under 


Green Apple Boughs,” will initiate this ar- 
rangement, and Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
“Dust,” and “ The House that Jill Built,’’ by 
E. C. Gardner, will follow. Simultaneously 
with these, the firm will add to their Fall list 
“The Cleverdale Mystery; or, The Political 
Machine and its Wheels, a Story of American 
Life,” by W. A. Wilkins (we venture upon the 
preliminary criticism that the suggestive title 
of this work is formidably long); ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of the Poor, a Record of Quiet Work in 
Unqulet Places,” by the autbor of ** Under 
Green Apple Boughs”’; ‘* Miss Leighton’s 
Perplexities, a Love Story’’; and a fresh edi- 
tion of the always popular “ Bryant’s Library 
of Poetry and Song.” The large library of 
the late Harrison Ainsworth is reported to have 
contained scarcely a single work of unusual 
value. It consisted, in great part, of just 
those books which naturally would be most 
useful to their owner—the biographies of high- 
waymen and rogues, the histories and exploits 
of thieves, murderers, housebreakers, and all 
the aristocracy of Newgate, Millbank, and the 
Surrey. Some one also relates that Ainsworth 
never had the least intercourse with that class 
of persons whose ways and works and dialects 
he so perfectly reproduces, and that the fam- 
ous deseription of Dick Turpin’s riding to 
York was penned without the novelist’s 
having ever traversed the country. On 
making the journey, later, he was great- 
ly surprised and delighted at the peculiar 
accuracy of his scene-painting. Descrip- 
tive coincidences of the sort are not, bow- 
ever, unusual. The September number of 
the Magazine of American History commeuds it- 
self to every library table, by reason of its va- 
ried and interesting contents, which we bave 
not space to specify here. This periodical is 
doing a patriotic and acceptable work. 
The poetical works of Dante Gabriel Rosset- 
ti, Christina Rossetti, Keats, Jean Ingelow, and 
Joaquin Miler are being brought out in new 
editions by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 
Mr. Parkman’s ‘‘ The Jesuits in North Ameri- 
ca’’ has recently been translated into French 
by Mme. la Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
One hundred and sixty dollars was the 
price paid in a London auction-room, a few 
weeks ago, fora copy of Izaak Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler,” first edition. The bid- 
divg was very spirited. Any one can now buy 
another copy of the same book, to be pur- 
chased also of a London dealer, for one bun- 
dred dollars more than the price last quoted. 
Several journalists have lately drawn attention 
to the extraordinary spread of bibliomania in 
England and the sums gladly expended by col- 
lectors in acquiring any coveted volume. The 
Sunderland Sale may be classed as an unpar- 
alleled evidence of the wealth and interest of 
British book-buyers. It is rumored that 
the author of **Guerndale”’ is a lawyer, of 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
issue the new poems of Robert Browning, in- 
cluding ** Agamemnon”’ and “ Pauline,’’ with 
others, and the “Dramatic Idyls,” first 
and second series. Morin, the renowned 
French caricaturist and illustrator of La 
Vie Purisienne, is dead. One speaks of bim 
as ‘‘ looking like a rag picker” and living the 
life of a hermit. Above all things is he said 
to have hated that class of society toward 
whieh such work as his has always been par- 
tieularly directed and by which it is most ex- 
tensively scrutinized. “The Serpent Play, 
a Divine Pastoral’’ is the name of Dr. Thomas 
Gordon Hake’s new poem. ‘Mr. Isaacs,” 
































by Marion Crawford, isa new novel of American 





life, to be published by MacmilJan. Emerson’s 
works, in six volumes, are also in preparation 
by this house. Mrs. Oliphant will prepare 
“‘ Sheridan,” in the “‘ English Men of Letters 
Series.” A poem, “ Konrad Wallenrod,” 
by the Polish poet, Adam Mikiewicz, is highly 
praised by the German literary men.—— 
Two editions, cloth and paper, of Mary 
Shelley’s hideous ‘‘Frankenatein”™ will be 
issued by J. W. Lovell & Co. A more repuls- 
ive subject for a romance never entered the 
brain of mortal woman. And, by the by, how 
many women who write have displayed faculty 
for treating the abnormal and unpleasant? 
The next volume in the “‘No Name” 
series will be called “ Her Crime.” Pro- 
fessor J. H. Allen, of Harvard College, bas in 
press with Roberts Brothers “Our Liberal 
Movement in Theology.” ‘The book will con- 
tain a good deal upon the history of Unitarian- 
ism in the United States. With much sat- 
isfaction we observe the commencement by 
the Harpers of their convenient, small-sized 
edition of the ‘Franklin Square Library.’’ 
Let the other form give place to it, by all 
means. The books issued thus inexpensively, 
if attractive in the old shape, are quite jyre- 
sistible now. The literary critic, in one of 
our well-known newspapers, in taking another 
critic to task for some overpraise given to 
Longfellow’s use of the hexameter measure in 
certain lines of “Evangeline,” says: ‘‘ We 
believe that avy sixth-form boy could turn out 
sixty an hour as good, metrically considered, 
as Longfellow’s. Anyhow, 
Punch will be published to-morrow at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. 
is surely a better hexameter than one which 
Mr. Underwood has selected for our especial 
admiration : 
“ Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Car- 
thustan.” 
About the sixth-form boy the detractor may 
be wrong ; about his burlesque example, much 
the better of the two, be is quite right. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANEW WORK BY CANON 
FARRAR. 


The Early Days of 
Christianity. 


By ¥. W. Fannaz, D. D., F. BR. 8., Canon of Westmin- 
ater, author of “The Life of Christ,” “ The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” ete. 

“It describes the deeply interesting events of the 
early days of the Christian Church and the state of 
politics and society in which the Church grew up. 
An account is given of the lives and writings of the 
three pillar aposties—St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John—with an explanation of their Epistles and of 
the Apocalypse. The social and political conditions 
of the Roman Empire and the relation of the Church 
with it are treated with Canon Farrar’s well-known 
’ ing and eloq *” 

With this work the important series of volumes on 
the Early Church, commenced with Canon Farrar’s 
“Life of Christ” and “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” is 
eompleted. 

2 vols., octavo, with Notes, 
Price, per set, $5. 

A cheaper edition in 1 vol., with Notes, etc., $2. 


THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 
WITH SCIENCE. 


By Samvet Krewe, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. With 110 illustra- 
tions. 
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1 vol., large octavo, over 500 pages, extra 
cloth, beveled, gilt top. Price, $8. 
tr" If not for sale by your bookseller, will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & to., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


A New Departure in Journalism. 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 


AN ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOUR- 
NAL, treating of the Furnishing and of the Interior 
of the House. 

Intended for the Trades and for the Home, giving 
original and practical designs for all description of 
Furniture, Hangings, Screens, Fresco, Fancy Work 
etc. with suggest for Amat , Design: 
ers, Artists, and Manufacturers, that may be devel- 
oped into artistic and practical value. 

Colored plates, descriptive of designs, will be pro. 
duced by the finest lithographic process, and the har- 
mony and combination of colors, tints, and shades 
will be discussed and illustrated. 

Items of interest to the trades will be given, and for 
home reading arrangements have been made for reg- 
ular contributions from the most prominent authors 
of England and America. 

Among those engaged tn London are the well-known 
mames of Henry B.Wheatley, Mrs, M. E. Haweis, Rob- 
ert W. Edis, W. Cave Thomas, Lewis F. Day, A. Vernon 
Harcourt, Gilbert R. Redgrave, F. Edward Hulme 
Luther Hooper, and others. 

Am the artists are Henry Shaw and E. W. 
< ise ond =f Cootge © Halm Charles % Vorkr Ay ~ 4 


yom! James es Thomson, Pawend Dosaoe ae ae 
Subscriptions 84 84 er year, including cloth binder. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Fora tuimorpoaa,savestang Tales Ses addree 
the Publisher, 4 ‘ 


E. W. BULLINGER, 
75 Fulton Street, New York. 


JUST READY, 
THE 


Ballad of the Lost Hare, 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 
New, Beautiful, and Striking. 


THE HIT OF THE SEASON 
in Juvenile Literature. 


Full-page Mlustrations, designed by Ipa ROBERTS, ex- 
quisitely rendered in ten colors. 


The Publishers have spared no pains or expense to 
make this volume the choicest in every particular, 
introducing the new shape, printing in clear type on 


finest paper, (he cover designed and finished exquis- 
itely in ten colors. 


With a view to making this the Book of the Season, 
the Publishers have adopted for it a popular price, $1. 


D. LOTHROP & Co., 


32 FRANKLIN ST., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
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The American Boy's Handy Book ; 


or, What to Do and How to Do It. 


By Dante. ©. Bearp. With more than 300 illustra- 
tions by the author. 1 vol., Svo, $3. 

Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, in- 
ventive, and practical American boy the things he 
really wants to know, the thousand things he wants 
to do, and the ten thousand ways in which he can 
do them, with the helps and ingenious contrivances 
which every boy can either procure or make. The 
author divides the book among the sports of the four 
seasons, and he has made an almost exhaustive col- 
lection of the cleverest modern devices, besides him” 
self inventing an immense number of capital and 
practical ideas. 


The Story of Siegfried. 


By James Batpwis, With a series of superb illustra- 
tions by Howard Prix. 1 vol., square 12mo. §2. 


Mr. Baldwin has, for the first time, opened to young 
readers the wonderful world of the Nibelungen Le- 
gend. He has given the story of “ Siegfried,” simply 
and strongly told, with all its fire and action, yet with- 
out losing any of that strange charm of the myth 
and that heroic pathos which every previous attempt 
at a version has failed to catch. 


1m 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Pamir Scnarr, D.D. Vol. L APosToLic Curis- 
TIANITY. Svo, 880 pp. $4.00. 


The publication of Dr. Schaff's “History of the 
Christian Church " was begun nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. but was for many years suspended, in 
consequence of pressing calls into other fields of la- 
bor. The author has now entered upon its completion 
in earnest and has entirely rewritten and expanded 
the first section of the work. This volume will be 
followed at intervals by others, carrying the narra- 
tive to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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J . 
Logic and Life. 
WITH OTHER SERMONS. 
By Rev. H. 8. Hotzanp, M. A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With an introductory notice by 
President Noam Porter. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


President Porter, in introducing these sermons to 
the American public, says: “The casual reader of 
this volume, however carelessly he may turn its 
leaves, can scarcely fail to find his attention arrested 
by many passages which are striking for fervid elo- 
quence and weighty and profound reflection.” 


v. 


Edward the Third. 


By Rev. W. Warnsurtons, M.A. With three Maps and 
two Genealogical Tables. 1 vol, 16mo (Zpochs 
of Modern History Series), $1. 
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The Christian Religion. 


By Professor Gronos P. Fissure, D.D. ivol. Paper, 
30c. ; cloth, 400. 


A special discount will be made for lots of 25 or 
more. 


VIL. 
NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE 


Works of the late G. P. Marsh. 


Lectures on the English Language. 





The Origin and History of the English 
Language and of Early Literature it 
Embedies. 


The Earth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion. A new edition of *‘Man and 
Nature.” 

Each 1 vol, crown 8vo. $2. 


The three volumes in sets, $5. 





*,° These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 





| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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EDITION. 


SIX 
EDITIONS 
IN SIX 
MONTHS. 
Price, $2.50. 

FROM “THE BOYS OF '61.” 


Excellent New Books for Girls, 


THREE VASSAR CIRLS ABROAD. 
The ——— Raa ~ college girls on 


trip. W. CHAMPNEY. With 
nearly. 17) metretions. 1 yol., small gente. il- 
jum 


covers and Mnings, $1. Cloth, 
SIX CIRLS. 


_— for — By Fannie Beuw 


Merrill. 1 vol, “= cloth, 





“THE NATION'S WARD,” 


tainly vastly superior to anything Miss Alcott has pro- 
duced of late years.""—Indianapolis Herald. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 


These Famous Steel Pens 
combine the essential qualities 





real Qu 
are suited to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


Now Ready! 


THE CHAPEL HYMINAL. 


WiTH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 





Tus Cuare, Hyrmnat is a new collection of hymns 
and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, Seminaries, Col. 
leges, and otber religious assemblies. e 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, ye . 

HARPER'S BAZAR, 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 
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HARPER & BROS8,, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELLA 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopadia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


Nobody. A stony. 12mo. $1 75. 


Uniform with : 
MY DESIRE. 
THE END OF A COIL. 
THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 12mo. 1 75 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
By Tueo. L. Curuer, D. D., of Brooklyn. 


Moses and the Prophets. 

A Review of Prof. W. Ropertson Smita 
and Dr. A. Kuznen. By W1ILL1AM Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton. 12mo..... 1 50 


The Human Mind, 


A Treatise on Mental Philosophy. By 
Epwarp Joun Hamiiton, D.D. 8yo.. 3 00 


Fifteen ; or, Lydia’s Happenings. 
By Mrs. Jennie M. DRINKWATER CONK- 
Lie. 12mo........ PPT TTT ire cccccccccs 1 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
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‘THE INNER LIFE 
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FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cleth. 360 pages. 
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Cheapest Book Store nthe World, 
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H, ®. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Tror, N. ¥. 
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EXCHANGED. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 CHAMBERS S8T., N, Y. 


ACK NUMBERS Magazines, Reviews, books pub- 

lished in paris, ou c-prine books, books = - 
eign languages, odd and out-of-the-way boo! 
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lets, Reports, Medical Journals (both American a 
foreign), ete. Second-hand School Books, Send for a 
a Pick-un orders solicited. 

A. 8. CLARK, 21 Barclay St., New-York, 


NOW COMPLETE, 
NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Razetteer of the World, 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World. 
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WITH 
Recent and Authentic Information Respect- 
ing the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc. 


IN EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 
Thoroughly Recoustracted and Greatly Enlarged, 


TO WHICH 18 APPENDED A SERIES OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES, 
showing the Populations, etc. of the Princi- 
pal Cities and Towns of the World, based 
upon the most recent Census Returns. 
One Imperial Octavo Volume, 2,680 Pages. 
Library Sheep, $12. 

To parties having the Edition of 1880 
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Religious Jn Intelligence. 


THE CZAR AND THE CHURCH OF 
RUSSIA. 


We have heard much of the politica) 
struggle which for years is going on in 
the Czar’scouvtry. We have observed how 
that struggle has resolved itself, on one 
side, into a dark terrorism, and, on the 
other, into a bloody militarism; and how 
Alexander I], the Liberator, succumbed 
to the fatal blows of Nihilism, bequeat!- 
ing bis throuve, with its dangers, to his son 
The young Czar is leading the life of a 
voluntary prisoner; and, though eighteen 
months have pussed since bis ascension to 
the throne, he dares not take up his crown. 
By God's grace Autocrat of all the Russias, 
holding in his hands the lives of his peo- 
ple, one hundred millions strong, be is 
perpetually trembling for his own life 
That is one of many signs of the décay of 
absolutism In Russia, Perhaps the time is 
oot far distant when czarism shall be re 
corded with the things passed away. It 
will be dissolved, probably, in the way fore- 
shadowed hy the various Russian national 
institutions. But what shall become of the 
Russian Church, of which the Czar is the 
head? On this point there is much anxie. 
ty amovg Russian Christians, 

The present position of the Russian 
Church isa very awkward one; nay, an unnat. 
ural ove, Though Czars seek in the Church 
the support and sanction of their autocral 
ic power, yet they reduced the Church toa 
subordinate position and ‘‘the Most Holy 
Governing Synod” of to-day is, in fact, but 
one of the many Czar’s bureaus. The 
Synod cxnuot issue any order, even the 
most insignificunt ove, but in the name of 
the Czar. Litile by little Russien Czais 
have absorbed or, rather, usurped all the 
authority that formerly belonged to the 
Russian Patriarch, the head of the Russian 
Church. Article 42, Vol. I, of Russian 
Laws, says: ‘‘ The Emperor, asa Christian 
sovereign, is the supreme defeuder and pre- 
server of dogmas of the state religion and 
the guardixna of orthodoxy and order in 
the Church. In that sense the Emperor is 
the head of the Chureb.” The present 
deptoruable condition, to which the Church 
came under the guidance of Czars, sug 
gests to Russians thata Church reform is 
as urgently needed as a political. As to 
what position the Church ought to bave in 
the stute, Russians look toward the past 
history of their Church. 

Russians embraced Christianity in the 
tenth century (988). Greck priests, of Con- 
stuntinople, arrived at Kieff, and baptized 
there the Prince Vladimir and many of bis 
people. Viadimir did not force his sub- 
jects to accept Christianity. He simply de- 
clared: ‘‘ He who will not be baptized shall 
not be dear to me.” Christianity spread iu 
Russia slowly and gradually, chiefly due to 
the efforts of the priests, who, while build- 
ing churches, did not forget to establish 
schools. For centuries priests and monks 
were the only learned persons in Russia 
and there were no other schools but the 
parochial. The Theological Academy of 
Kieff for many centuries Las been the only 
true dissemivator of knowledge in Russia. 
‘*Seminarist” has been the synopym of 
learned mav. The Russian chronicles, 
laws, and all the statedocuments have beeu 
written by seminarists.* Under the appan- 
age system, which prevailed in Russia 
for nearly five centuries, when the coun- 
try had been divided into numerous 
independent avd often inimical prince- 
doms, Metropolitan of Kieff and (siuce 
XIVth century) Metropolitan of Moscow 
were the emtodiment of the unity of Rus- 
sin aod often arbitrators and pacificators 
of dissenting princes. Under such state of 
affairs the Metropolitan bad a great power 
in the country and princes did not interfere 
with his administration’ of the Church. 
During the Tartar reign, that lasted for 
two centuries and a half, Metropolitans 
came in front to defend their country and 
religion, and several of them died martyrs 
at the hands of Tartars. Such patriotic 
conduct of Metropolitans still more 
strengthened their influence over the peo- 
ple, and in the Zemsky Sobor (the Nation- 





* The Russian laws now in force were written also 
by a semfoariet, Speransky, who, for his great serv- 
toes, had been granted the title of count. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


al Assembly) the Bishops could vie with 
the most powerful Boyards as to influence 
iv state affairs. 

After the Byzantine or Roman Eastern 
Empire was conquered by Turks (1453), 
tbe Russian Church became virtually inde- 
pendent, and when the Moscow Metropoli- 
tan was raised to the patriarchal dizuity 
(1589) the Church had no more need to look 
to the Byzantine Patriarch for spiritual 
guidance. Then the Russian Church 
reached its most glorious period. It was 
quite independent of the state, and its 
head, the Patriarch, did not suffer any in- 
terfereoce with the Church affairs from the 
Czar. ‘The Patriarch, however, had been 
often consulted by the Czar on the impor- 
tant state questions, as the chief expounder 
of the Holy Scriptures, the true and com- 
mon foundation of both Church and state. 
The throne of the Patriarch was esteemed 
and his scepter obeyed by the people as 
much as those of the Czar. In fulfillment of 
God’s command, “Feed my sheep,” the 
Bishops looked carefully after the spiritual 
interests of their people. They did not hesi- 
tate to protest, remonstrate, or petition 
whenever they deemed that the Cznr’s 
orders were unjust, scandalous, or cruel. 
At first they remonstrated with bim iu 
private, and, if he refused to comply with 
their demands, they used to make a solemn 
procession. While the church-bells were 
tolling, Bishop or even Putriarch, with 
their sacred vestments on, together with 
maby priests, carrying the golden cross, 
Holy Bible, holy images, and the church 
banners, used to go on tie streets toward 
the Czar’s palace, and there petition bim 
in public. In such cases the Czar usually 
yielded, partly in respect to the Chureh 
dignataries and partly in fear of popular 
riot, for the people trusted more to the 
head of the Church than to that of the 
state, and it was dangerous even for the 
Czar to disregard the Patriarch’s grievances. 
On the other hand, it was not always safe 
for .the petitioners to criticise the Czar. 
Thus Metropolitan Philipp was put into 
prison and there strangled by Ivan the 
Terrible. But then a riot had broken out 
and the Terrible had to stand a sharp 
rebuke, administered to him in public by a 
priest, Sylverst, and to submit to his de- 
mands. 


During the dark period of the interreg- 
num (1606 to 1612), when Rurick’s house 
had been extinguished and when Russia 
was in danger of dismemberment, Patri- 
arch Hermogen of Moscow was obeyed by 
the people as the head of the country, and 
by his wise rule he saved Russia from all 
her foes, Further on, when a youth of six- 
teen, Michael Romanoff was elected by the 
National Assembly tothe throne, the govern- 
ment was intrusted to his father, Patriarch 
Philaret, who ruled over the country for 
twenty years. On meeting the Patriarch, 
Czars used to prostrate themselves at his 
feet and even to kiss his shoes. But the 
Czars of the Romanoff House would not 
suffer any power in their country beside 
their own. They dispensed with the Nation- 
al Assembly and usurped the legislative 
power. Soon the Czar became the sole 
legislator, the supreme judge, and the auto- 
cratic executive. Such an authority could 
not live peacefully side by side with the 
autocratic Patriarch. A desperate struggle 
took place between Czar Alexis, the father 
of Peter the Great, and Patriarch Nikon. 
The Czar being supported by the Boyards, 
proved victorious and Nikon was forced to 
resign. Alexis intended to abolish the 
Patriarchate altogether, but the people 
would not hear to it. It was left for his 
son, Peter the Great, finally to accomplish 
the absorption of all powers, in the person 
of the Czar. In 1700 Patriarch Adrian 
died, and Peter appointed Bishop Stephen 
to be a ‘‘guardian of the patriarchal 
throne.” In 1721 Peter abolished the 
Patriarchate altogether, and in its stead he 
established the Holy Synod. Astbhe mem- 
bers of the Synod were appointed for a term 
by the Czar, the Bishops had to comply 
with the wishes of the appointing power. 
Thus the Russian Charch lost its independ- 
ence, power, and dignity. To-day the 
members of the Synod are mere tools of the 
chief procureur, the Czar’s representative 
in the Synod. 

The effect of such a uniou of state and 





Church in the person of the Ozar was dis- / 


astrous to both state and Church. It must 
be kept iv view that, since they replaced 
the Patriarchs iv the Church, the Roman- 
offs have made as the reigning principle in 


dogmatics: ‘‘ Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God, 
and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation” (Romans, ch. xiii, 1, 2). 
And, indeed, ‘‘ damnation” of some kind— 
whether imprisonment, immuiing in the 
convent’s cell, or exile to Siberia—is sure to 
visit any one, whether clergyman or lay- 
man, if be resists the Czar. Thus during 
the two last certurivs Russian Bisliops and 
priests have been, as it were, paralyzed. 
They could not ‘‘feed jambs and sheep” 
according to Scriptures; but they were ex- 
pected to doit according to the Czar’s de- 
mand. A large body of Russians, known 
as the Old Believers, about twelve millions, 
all told, have refused to obey the new 
Church authority. Being uneducated peo- 
ple, they have split into numerous and often 
very wild sects.* Instead of being en- 
ightened by the learned Bishops and priests, 
the sectarians are persecuted as grave crim- 
inals by the Czar’s police and gendarmes. 
Siberia and Caucasus are lasgely pop- 
ulated with the transported sectarians. 
The orthodox clergymev, God’s ministers, 
being forcibly transformed into the Czar’s 
ministers, have lost their influence over the 
people. Nowadays a priest is a character 
despised by Russian peasantry. Vile jokes, 
impure songs, and mean sayings are heaped 
by peusants on the Christian priest, bis 
wife and children. 

Russian priests receive no regular salary. 
They get means for their subsistence from 
the occasional contributions of those of 
their parishioners who need their services— 
as baptism, marriage, burial, etc. To sup- 
port themselves and their families decently 
is a task that absorbs all their time and 
care. That is the reason why they more 
and more relinquish their holy task of 
teaching children. !n 1865 tnere were in 
Russia over 20,000 parochial schools, and 
now there are only about 4,000" In Russia 
there is no serious ‘opposition to parochial 
schools, and there are no secular schools, 
properly speaking, for in every public 
school a priest teaches the sacred history 
and principles of the Orthodox faith. If 
the priests abundon teaching in schools, it 
is ouly because it does not pay. In Russia 
teachers of public schools receive a miser- 
able pittance of from 50 to 150 dollars per 
year. 

Humiliation, poverty, and subordination 
both to the lay and clerical authorities— 
that is the lot of Russian priests to-day. 
They are expected to side with police and 
soldiers in every trouble that may srise 
between the people and the authorities, or 
suffer ‘‘ damnatiou.” Under such circum- 
stances, degeteration is inevitable. It is 
already a generally recognized fact there 
that the best theological students refuse to 
be ordained as priests. They entér upi- 
versities and study law, medicine, or 
sciences, In the few last years the number 
of vacant pulpits has alarmingly increased, 
for there are not cnough candidates gradu, 
ated ut the theological seminaties. Recent- 
ly the Holy Synod found it necessary to 
ordain deacons as priests, who, of cuurse, 
are not strong in theology. Being poor 
and powerless, the priest everywhere falls 
under the iofluence of the Church trustees, 
even as to religious matters. As to monks, 
they don’t interfere with worldly affairs 
in any way, except receiving contribu- 
tions from devout pilgrims. They have no 
schools, vo hospitals, no asylums,;; The 
Bishops, always monks, though they ruje 
despotically over the priests, are, in their 
turn, the humble servants of the Czar and 
his substitute in the Synod. 

That is the situation of the Russian 
Church, There are in. Russia 40,000 
churches, with 70,000 educated priests; but 
they are paralyzed by the Czar’s rule. 
What a power is lost! And that when 
Russian people greatly need »# ‘strong 
moral! influence. Of the ignorance of the 
Russian peasantry we may judge by the fact 
that bardly ten per cent. of them are edu- 
cated. In view of modern infidelity, that 
““* There are among them self-mutilators, free-lovers, 
communists, perpetual travelers, those looking upop 
the Czar as Anti-Christ, ete. 





eting woes | 





, 
is alarmingly spreadivg among the edueated 


classes, and of the deep ignorance of the 
peasantry, we may uaderstand how ex- 
tremely unfortunate it is for the country 
that the moral influence of the Church is 
undermined. We have seen that the late 
Czar has repeatedly appealed to the people 
at large for establishing order and peace in 
the country, and that bis appeals were in 
vain. The educated classes do not want to 
listen to him, and the peasantry can hear 
him only through the police they hate or 
through the clergymen they mistrust and 
despise. 

The Russian Church must be independent 
of the Czar: that is to-day a heartfelt de- 
sire of many orthodox and law-abiding Rus- 
sians. They demand that Christ’s words 
should be fulfilled : ‘‘ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” The Church 
cannot render support to its oppressor. It 
may say*to the state: ‘ Free me first from 
the fetters by which you have bound me, 
and then I will assist you in delivering the 
country from chaos and confusion.” The 
people begin to demand that these fetters 
be broken. 





Pror. Kyriakos, in the Threskewlike Phoue, 
of Athens, advocates the unification of the 
Greek Church and the Old Catholics. He 
says: 

** We believe that it would be wellif the 
Old Catholics, through a committee of their 
own, were to enter into negotiations with 
the authorities of the Eastern Church—the 
ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople and 
the other patriarchs, the Synod of Greece, the 
Synod of the Russian Church and the other 
orthodox synods—for the purpose of effecting 
a union. At least, we venture the opinion that 
there is no cbstaclein the way of aunion be- 
tween us and the Old Catholies, for their 
fundamental principles are the same as those 
upon which the Oriental Church is founded. 
We believe that auch a union would be in the 
highest degree beneficial, as well to the Old 
Catholics as to us. Strengthered and sup- 
ported bythe great Oriental ©’ ‘rch, by its 
dignity and authority, they wou..! be better 
able to resist the pressure and attacks of the 
Papal Colossus and to secure greater results 
in their work of reform in the Romish Church; 
while we, in anion with the Old Catholies, 
wonld be profited by their theological culture 
and regain what once we were resplendent in, 
but have confessedly lost.” 

The Old Catholic organ. Deutscher Merkur, ts 
delighted with, the proposal. 


..The Eighth Episcopal Charch Congress 
will be held In Richmond, Va. beginning 
October 2th, Bishop Whittle presiding. This 
will be the first time, we believe, the Congress 
has metin the Soutb. The topies are: post- 
tion and work of the laity in the Church; 
priestly and prophetic functions of the Chris- 
tian ministry ; relations of the Church to the 
colored race; the power of standing commit- 
tees; inspiration of the Scriptares; Christian- 
ity and the ciiminal; the requirements for 
confirmation. Among the writers are Drs. H. 
Y. Satterlee, Henry C. Potter, Charles 4. Hall, 
John Fulton, Wm. R. Huntington, and Bishop 
Howe, of South Carolina. 


.-The Catholic Bishop of Breslau is pre- 
cipitating another conflict with the state, by 
instructing the clergy of his diocese to refuse 
to recognize the validity of mixed marriages, 
in which a Protestant clergyman should offi- 
ciate, either jointly with a priest or alone. 
This is contrary to the custom of sixty .years. 
and the Prussian Gover t proposes ener 
getic steps. 





... The Rev. E. P. Hammond, the revivalist, 
began Suaday, September 24th, a series of 
revival services in the Woodstock (Conn. ) Con- 
gregational church. He preached an earnest 
sermon in the morning, held a special service 
in the afternoon for children, after which there 
was an inquiry meeting, and a praise serviee im 
the evening. Three services were held on 
Monday and evening meetings forthe rest of 
the week. Considerable interest has been 
awakened and there are a score or more of 
inquirers. 

.---Quite a number of changes has been 
made in the program of the Anglican Chureh 
Congress, which the Church Times complains of, 
as bringing up the same old round of eubjecis, 
which have become threadbare. 


....The Church of St. Vedast’s, London, 
after having been closed two years, on account: 
of the ritualistic practices of the Rev, T. Pel- 
ham Dale, has been reopened, with a new in- 
cumbent in charge. 


...-Aftera long discussion in the Canada 
Methodist General Conference, Dr. Suther- 
land’s plan for a general superintendency was 
referred to the Committee on the Government” 
of the Church. : 


-There were only seven 





suits-im the Church of England : 
wi ec an 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC, 


Tum Natioval Liberal League, in session, 
last week, in St. Louis, elected T. B. Wakeman 
president and T. C. Leland secretary. The 
annual report of the secretary details the 
progress of the Liberal movement, touching 
upon the difficulties encountered in breaking 
away the human mind from superstition, and 
describing the Christian Church as a retreating 
host. He asserted that the League had 
doubled its membership. The only other 
business done was the changing the Christian 
calendar, or era, to a Liberal era, by adopting 
the year 1600 B. C. as starting-point, and by 
substituting for “ A.D.” (Anno Domini) the 
letters “‘E.M.,”” meaning the “‘ Era of Man.” 
The League adjourned to meet in Milwaukee, 
on September 15th, 1883. 


..The latest news from Texas is to the 
effect that the yellow fever scourge is subsid- 
ing. There have been no new cases in Browns- 
ville or Fort Brown. There are ten fever cases 
in Matamoras. No deaths are reported. Infor- 
matiou from Monteray states that there have 
been 800 casesin that town since September 
16th. In Mier the fever is still quite bad. 


..The Young Men’s Republican Club of 
Brooklyn. held a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing last Thursday evening, and adopted reso- 
lutions denouncing the methods employed in 
nominating Folger and Carpenter and absoly- 
ing its members from voting for these two 
candidates on the Republican ticket in New 
York State. 


...While responding to a salute from the 
French frigate, ‘‘ La Minerve,’’ on Monday of 
last week, from Castle William, on Governor’s 
Island, two guns exploded prematurely and 
two soldiers were killed and several others 
wounded. 


.-The freshets caused by the severe rain 
in New Ji rsey bave subsided and no further 
fear is entertained. The damage by the 
floods was found to be greater than at first 
supposed. 

..The American schooner “ Transit”? was 
copaiel by Central American revolutionists, 
recently, and subsequently recaptured by 
Captain Thomson and his men. The rebels 
were imprisoned. 


.. THe steamer “*R. EB. Leo,” the finest boat 
on the Mississippi River, was burned between 
Vicksburg and New Orleans, on Saturday 
morning, and twenty-one lives are reported to 
be lost. 


.... An agreement has been negotiated with 
the Flathead tribe of Indians In Montana to 
allow the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
to build their road through the reservation. 


..President Arthur Is spendivg afew days 
at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., among the Thousand 
Isiands, enjoying the piscatorial sport which 
is furnished in that vicinity. 


.-A riot occurred at a political meeting at 
Lancaster, 8. C., on Wednesday night of last 
week, Five Negroes were killed and ceven 
wounded. 

--A reassignment of U. 8. naval officers 
is now being made and a number of unacces- 
sary positions will be abolished, 


-. The tariff was denounced at the Farm- 
ers’ Congress, held in 8t. Louis, last week. 


.-Ten million acres of land in Dakota are 
to be reopened for settlement. 


--United States Minister Wickersham, at 
Copenhagen, has resigned. 





FOREIGN. 


.-Affairsin Egypt are rapidly subsiding, 
though some time must elapse before perfect 
order will be restored. On Thursday last an 
ammunition train exploded !n Cafroand thiriy 
persons were killed. Turkey has thanked 
England for restoring order in Egypt. It has 
been ascertained that the loss of property 
and inouey by the war in Egypt !s very small. 
There have been rio!s in several towns of 
Upper Egypt. Sir Garnet Wolseley will not 
leave Cairo for some days, but nearly all the 
British troops have now left Ramleh. Alexan- 
dria is daily becoming more crowded with peo- 
ple and rents are greatly increasing. Arabi 
Pacha and Toulba Pacha watched the review 
of the British troops at Cairo, on Saturday, 
through the bars of their prison-windows. On 
the same day the Khédive made a speech 
the heads of the different departments, 
which Le advised them all to adbere nai 
to the particular business of their offices. 


--+- The Grecian Government, in anticipation 

_ Of a possible renewal of the complications with 

Turkey in regard to the frontier, has ordered 

that the Greek troops on the Thessalian border 
be reinforced. 


+++eThe German Government is said to be 
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seriously considering a project for the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the North Sea 
with the Baltic. 


-.-Mr. Gladstone bas again declared that 
he cannot interefere with the operations of 
the Mormons in England. 


-..-The Emperor Francis Josepb has given 
100,000 florins for the relief of the sufferers in 
the floods on the Tyrol. 

..Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, the imprisoned ex- 
mayor of Dublio, has been released on payment 
of his fine of £500. 


-...-An outbreak bas occurred in Arabia, and 
Turkish troops have been dispatched to quell 
the disturbance. 

-.Tbe commander of a French expedition 
to Tonis was recently killed by a band of 
masanders. 

--It is reported that the Czar of Russia 
was secretly crowned during a recent visit to 
Moscow, 

. Six hundred Jewish families have left 
6 sar Austria, on account of anti-Jewish 

ots. 


..Mr. Dillon, the Irish leader, is, it is 
reported, about to retire from politics. 








MOTHERS, “iadividually sal collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam’ the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 


bottle. 
JEWELRY fF: Presents, oF to Sell Again. 
urer'’s 
ragant sata Corts FER ori 


PERFECTION STUDENT LAMP. 


(With new Burner and other Improvements.) 


meet. plated, with enclosed Transpar- 
t Oil- Reser votr, is believed to bet the 
These tam sore perfectly safe, _ a 
superb, steady light, and are hig or- 
namental. 


Packed and is site tof 
Single, $5.25 ouble, $7.25. e 
peseket $4.75; double bracket, aneie 
and ceamtes or send for ya Fw 4 


tH 
R. . HUTCHINSON, 
den Lane, New York. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Just published. Plans, Elevations, and Interiors 
of QUEEN AN and COLONIAL Villas and 
Cc opages, costing from $700 upward. Enclose 3c. 
asi y Jo 4 circular. Price, $3.50. 
Ageuts 
As w. FULLER,  Arokitect, Albany. Me ¥. 








for Personal roa etens 


on recei 








JAMES PYLE'S 








m BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING+" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
BAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always —- the above symbol, and name of 
JAM PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure. 
For all these Painful ©. 








It removes faintn 





£37" Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely.-@a 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound {6 unsurpassed. 


LYDIA FE, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
of Kumors from the 


will eradicate every vest 
Blood, and give tone and h to the system, of 
man woman or child. Insist wing it, 

Moot Pasties eve 


Both bey » Compound ond ere prepared 
at 23 an Aveias, 5 it 
either, ay in bottles for $5. ‘ait th in ed form 


of pills, or of] on recei a Tr box 
for either. ra, Pinkham — + and confiden- 
fer LY all temesr of inquiry. airy. Enclose Sct. Sct. stamp 


few PoeaLte— 
Lie adin 


Ketena Ar Prt be without LIDEA E. PINKHAM’S 
and torpidity of the » 25 cents per box. 
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Men’s Clothing. 


READY MADE. 
Those Gottring to be well and economically 

dressed can so by purchasing of us. Our 

stock is of gy finest fabrics, ws and 

SuSances Ig cutvems garments 

uses. 


CUSTOM 1 DEPARTMENT. 
Siethtions will be pleased by examin- 
nna our et Jon Same, TL of our own im- 
portations, for Suits, users etc. 
Your inapection and patronage solicit 


Caer 


sucHMes 








MARSHAL 


ATARRI 





Dr. Marsh ve ea fonisib by and Headache 
Snuff was int n 1835 by Chas. Bow 

It has steadily e 4? an increased mend, and 
proved itself to be ‘decidedly the best article in the 
market for remo a Cold in the Head, ali Catarrhal 
Affections, and H ie. None genuine srithows the 


overy bottle. Bold by ail Draggists at ‘Bs cents a 
eve a! cents a 
bottle. Beware of Imitations. 








ROGE RS POWDER 4 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


n eabl rient a fetriser 
ins ni Exown prebarasicn reat Teommmended 
yopopel rte he, Sickness of the 
Be and +— plaints arising from Acidity, 

Bi iousness, and nd Ma arial Fevers. It cools t e 


for YIN 
} 





i 
icine for chilc 
Chemists, 281 B! ew York. 
FOR 8 SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 





1S PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 
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- EDUCATION. 











FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For a Limited Number of Young Ladies, 


1855. AUBURN,N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for the best educational advantages, with entire 
freedom from 2 more objectionable features of 
ay ee 

Ite disti ishing characteriatics invite the discrim- 
inating dulrmone @ most exacting Patrons of 

Literary inaintoee 

Catal es with Curriculum and Patron References, 
and stating the iston for health and rec- 
reation of boarding pupils, sent on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 


Art Students’ League, New York, 
REMOVED from 108 Fifth Avenue to 3% Wert 


REOPENS OCTOBER &p. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


PovcHKeersie, N. Y. gem ete college course for 
women, with Schools of Painting and aoe and a 
preparatory Gepartment, Catalogues se 


L. CaLpweL, D. D. President. 
COMMETATE 


ND COMMERCIAL athe 

Conn. i's 

A Pre; tory to comey®, sctemtie a Ghee or 
physical training, by tary 

Quine. , gymnastics, ete ange opportunity for 


athletic games, rowing, etc 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, 927 CHESTNUT 87, 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATORY 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 


(For Patrons and Pupils of Both Sexes, at any Age.) 


SIX DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS: 


De ment of General Education, Department of 
De mas ¢ < Business Dopeee 

ment of d Oratory, Department of Sing- 

tng, Department of winctent and Modern Languages. 


(Special Department of Voice Defects and Ime 
pediments of ce 


Copertnens Ry 

a4 of study, 

affording to pa cone —- pupils oO 

age, a most careful discipline an: 

atic training in the oy jes —— 

not w ishing to purs 

are privileged to ooler ~ 

and parsue ee Ay EF . 

Conservatory offers uns ties for —- 
‘eduentto ortous 


ing a broad and liberal 

partments of Business aa and Lenny the Arts, Sct- 
ences, ematics Leoquaces (ane ancient and mod- 
ern), and Literatures, a ‘ot +} with the various artis- 
tic Vocal, = — and Elocutiona: m= 


hl 


independent 

com =. in itself and 
th sexes, at any 
thoroughly digg 





rates of tuttlom 
arn carly — pared a for admittance to any 
lege or United 

Patrons nt pap 1s ed in any of the depart- 
ments at any time during the year, Circular of gen- 
eral infprmation sent free upon application, 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATORY, 
927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AGENTS | ‘WANTED. 


“SULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S 
ew Book oo” PRAC OTICAL LIFE” 
andsome volume, ov dis 
vidual Cultu Etiquette, esiness, oe Biacrige ete 
od aXe Theo. al uy lor, DD.» says: “Tam quite 
oh its admirable views wholesome Seepetion’ v7 
ought to he in every ho As 
he Central Baptist, m Louis, Mo., says: “It to @ 
ae LY good and are b 
he Interior, Chica aay ‘Tt strikes uaas the solide 


estand best from her 
christian 1 pavesnte euys: “Ste lem 
household.” 





“The Pictabare C 
fons need (0 be (au: nden 


t artistic = ‘lage, to im 
Age + — i] ope sas inane rai, “Bala fa 





ored 

W. oh 
8a Co Meu aed ES iO. spa ine 
AGENTS! AGENT) . AGENTS! 


THI RT Ye HREE new book, published, entitled 
YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR ‘WILD INDIANS: 


chance ever offered % Decratet 
GEN. tn, Bintich ih 


“4A work oataia al others 16 tty and i & aoe 
ever pu Agen oresaae J 

ali th thonaand im prem rs Fgh A WANT. 
: erritory and Kertra 

toh "v5 D. WORTHIN® TON ote! | Iw lie ork. -—, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO 


nitting Machine ever invented, Will knit a pas 4 

stockings, with ER eo and TOF complete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knit e great variety of fancy 
work, for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Pyombly Ks nitting 
Machine Co., 168 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





A MONTH and board In your county. Men 
$47 ® or Ladies. Pleasant business. Address 
. W. Zimoier & Co., Box 93, Phil’a. 











‘HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE SHERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH 8ST. 
The largest, most select, and fashionab‘e family 
hotel in the metropolis. 
Choice rooms en suite; large, airy, well-heated and 
tilated, and hand ly furnished. Sanitary ar- 








rangements perfect. 
Table d’héte. Cuisine of superior excellence. 
E. N. WILSON, Proprietor. 


G1, Denis Hotel and Taylor's Salen, 
European Plan, 


Broadway and {1th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 


KENMORE, 


LBANY,. ns; Y.,. ted co N arth 
é Pen’ land calentia raots te 








has the finest Tocation in the city anc “s thin 
walki cis — of Depots, New Capitol, 
rae 


ST-CL ASS IN Pe if 28 RESPECT. 





HORTHAND Ir trctcryatuent 
sad for rouian, W: . CHAK EEE, Os sarey 





teacher. my the care and inetruction of such boys 
3 specialty. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 





ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CresTeRr. 
2ist Year 5 OR gne eeet Sept. 18th. New Buildings. Eng- 
lish, Collegiate. eal, Civil neerin: 
Degrees conferred. 
pointments complete. 


REW iA pine 5EM INAR’ ae 
ome-like, x Foaressive 
Circular, with full tn 


il ° va Pier Academy. Forctir- 
eines sets J Wauorr, AM, Pri rineipal. 


Mit rees. 
1g IR eTION, Bcc ere lions. Ak 


CARMEL, N.Y. 
Osis illustrated 
, A.M, 








KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED st State 
Normal School, Oswego. . Send for circulars. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ A. J. DAM-& SON, Proprietors, — 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular potel will on Bey let pass 
under our managem mn Weshall at make ex- 
tensive changes an mprove meetin tatecnatinn, 
painting, and eternishing the whole house. 
T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS 


of L, EECKELAERS, Brussels, 


The most difficult problem which confronts a manufacturer is the 
production of a One toilet soap. A complete knowledge of perfumery, 
of industrial chemistry, and of the condition of a healthy skin, .re 
required. All these Mr. ExcxeLarrs has obtained, after many years of 
close study and costly experiments. Sole Agents for the U. 8, Messrs. 
&. FOUGERA & CO., 9 North William Stueet. New York. 

by leading Druggiste and 
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NOTICES. 

@@” All communications for the Eéttortal, Literary 

Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
- should be ad¢rened to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

6” All comzunications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercia) Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tw Remittances should be made payable to Tm 
Inprrenpent. 

S®™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
Sveranty of good faith. 

S®™ We do not ho!d ourseives responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 

t" Persons desiring the return of their manu- 

sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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THE TWO FORGERIES. 


Ir turns out that Commissioner French 
is not the only man who, upon the basis ofa 
forged proxy, took his seatin the Republican 
State Committee, when it met at Saratoga to 
arravge the preliminaries for the organiza- 
tion of the Convention. He acted upon such 
a proxy in place of Collector Robertson 
who was not present, but who, as we think, 
ought to have been present, at all hazards. 
This certainly was bad enough; yet itis 
not the whole case. It now appears that 
there was another forged proxy, by which 
one Mr. Mantanye took the place of Judge 
Smith in the Committee, who also was 
absent. These two gentlemen, both of 
them Conkling men, and both voting upon 
forged proxies, and both misrepresenting 
the men for whom they assumed to act, en- 
abled the Conkling members of the Com- 
mi(tee to arrange the organization of the 
Convention to suit their pleasure. This 
they did, and in practical effect turned 
the scale, and controlled the Convention by 
so doing. 

The fact that two such forgeries coexist- 
ed, and that they had a common purpose 
which they were designed to effect, and 
which they did effect, gives, to say the 
least, to the whole affair a most suspicious 
appearance. They certainly were not per- 
petrated by Cornell men, and artfully 
palmed off upon Messrs. French and Man- 
tanye, since the very object had in view 
was to defeat Governor Cornell’s nomina- 
tion. They were designed to further the 
tnterests of the ‘‘ Stalwarts” and secure 
the nomination of Secretary Folger; and 
no one, surely, can suppose that Cornell 
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men, either in or out of the Committee, 
would elther originate or be privy to any 
such purpose. ' 

Where, then, did these forgeries come 
from? Who planned them? Who per- 
petrated them? The general answer 
which common sense gives to these ques- 
tions is, that they originated with some 
person or persons belonging to the ‘‘ Stal- 
wart” wing of the Republican Party in 
this state. It is not reasonably possible to 
account for their existence at all upon any 
other bypothesis. 

‘There was, moreover, a very strong pre- 
sumption against their genuineness on the 
very face of the case. Is it to be supposed 
that Collector Robertson, as an honorable 
man, well known as belonging to the anti- 
Covkliog wing of the Republican Party, 
would make such a man as Commissioner 
French his proxy, avd thereby belie his 
own antecedents, disgrace himself, aud 
give sore offense to his friends? Is it to be 
supposed that Judge Smith, who was a 
Cornell man, would make an anti-Cornell 
mao his proxy? There is but one answer 
to these questions, unless we suppose tint 
both of these gentlemen, not attending the 
meeting of the Committee, had, by a strange 
coincidence, made up their minds to be 
false to their own purposes and principles, 
as well as to those with whom they bad 
been accustomed to act. They deny most 
explicitly giving any authority for either 
of the proxies. The presumption, upon the 
very-face of the case, should bave led Mr. 
French and Mr. Muntanye at once to the 
conclusion that there was something wroug 
about this pretended authority, and to 
decline acting upon it under circum- 
stances so manifestly suggestive of fraud. 
This they did not do, but rather eagerly 
grabbed the opportunity to misrepresent 
the men from whom the authority pur- 
ported to come, 

Mr. French says that, from previous con- 
versations with Collector Robertson, he ex 
pected such a telegram in the event that the 
Collector failed to attend the mecting of the 
State Committee, and cites Mr. Acton as a 
witness to one of these conversations. But, 
unfortunately for this explanation, the Col- 
lector denies the conversations alleged by 
Mr. French and Mr. Acton says that he 
never heard apy such conversation between 
these two gentlemen. We concede that, 
taking the case just as Mr. French presents 
it in his second statement of the matter, it 
is possible to suppose that he was himself 
deceived by the forged telegram. But the 
difficulty here is that Mr. French has made 
two statements which in several respects 
are not consistent with each other, and that 
that part of both statements which might 
by a stretch of charity give an air of plausi- 
bility to the ideatbat he was deceived is 
emphatically contradicted by Collector 
Robertson, as well as highly improbable on 
its very face. 

The general impression is that Messrs. 
French and Mantanye, and perhaps a 
coterie of machine manipulators, were 
either the instigators or authors of this vil- 
lainy. The facts all point to this couclu- 
sion and nothing but the clearest evidence 
to the contrary can reverse the probability 
of its truth. The impression is a very dam- 
aging one to the Republican campaign iv 
thisstate. Tho State Committee, at their 
meeting last week, in this city, did well to 
denounce the forgery in sharp and unequiv- 
ocal terms. Such trickeries to gain an end 
are to the last degree offensive to honest 
Republicans. Such Republicans do not 
follow the dictation of any party ‘‘ boss” 
when they come to the ballot-box. 





A WEAENESS IN UNITARIANISM. 


Tue Unitarians have gathered in Nation- 
al Conference in Saratoga once more, and 
have separated with the impression that 
this was the largest, longest, and best ses- 
sion of that body ever held. The proceed- 
ings embraced chiefly reports and essays, 
with a fair amount of discussion. Some 
observers, not very friendly, say that the 
Conference was intensely sectarian aod 
illiberal, and that Unitarian ideas and 
Unitarian methods formed the one subject 
of thought and debate. If this could be 
taken as an indication that Uvitarians 
are becoming more denominational, that 
they are giving more attention to the 
building up of Unitarian societies, the dis- 








semination of Unitarian views, and the in- 
crease of Unitarian educational and mis- 
sionary work especially, we should not 
feel very sorry over it. Tbe weakness of 
Unitarfanism has been in its active hos- 
tility to Orthodox Churches in fighting 
against other Christian organizations in ne- 
gation, and in not showing to the world the 
positive blessings it can bring to the suffer- 
ing, the needy, and the ignorant. It hasacted 
a selfish part, Strong in social and intel- 
lectual power, domivantin literature, witha 
great university in its possession and hon- 
ored representatives in positions of com- 
manding influence; believing its religion to 
bein better accord with the Scriptures and 
with the truth, more rational] in its concep- 
tion and worship of God, aud morein conso- 
nance with the real nature and needs of man 
than the Trinilarian—with all these advan- 
tages and that of wealth superadded, it must 
be confessed that it has done less to im- 
prove the condition of the masses of de- 
graded, ignorant, and suffering humanity 
in the world than almost any denomination 
that could be named . 

A cardinal principle of the Unitarian 
faith is the nobility of human nature and 
its capacity for high culture. The change 
which Orthodoxy insists that the heart of 
mau must undergo through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit before he can fulfill the law 
of righteousness—the regeneration of a 
deeply depraved nature—is with the Uni- 
(arian a needless mystification of a simple 
natural process, the shaping of character. 
The way to be righteous, he says, issimply 
to abandon evil habits. The righteousness 
he recommends he calls a moral, not a 
theological righteousness. The practical ap- 
plication of so simple a doctrine to the mind 
of the ignorant and besotted is quite evident. 
The question which this prepares us to 
ask is: Why is Unitarianism, with one in- 
significant exception, doing nothing to pro- 
mote ‘‘ moral righteousness ” and to extend 
the culture of which it is so proud among 
the savages of Africa, or the South Seas, or 
even those of our own Jand? If the true 
test of a system of religion is its fruit, the 
actual moral avd beneficent results it 
achieves, where does Unitarianism appear? 
Who can potnt to the Indian agencies al- 
lotted to the Unitarian denomivatiop, many 
years ago, and find among the savages im- 
provement of any kind? It believes most 
profoundly in the regeneration accom- 
plished through schools, it believes in the 
brotherhood of man; but where are its 
institutions in the South for the moral and 
mental help of the Freedmen? It might 
possibly be regarded as sentimental to plead 
for the nalive of Fiji, Madagascar, or New 
Guinea, those faraway countries, while 
there is so great a field athome. The con- 
dition of the Negro in the South bas made 
heavy demands on the.sympathy, the be- 
nevolence, and the power of the Orthodox 
Churches. They have sent money into the 
South to the amount of many millions and 
have furnished teachers and missionaries 
as rapidly as they could find and support 
them. If there ever was a people who 
needed the Gospel of ‘moral righteous- 
ness,” these Freedmen have certainly 
needed it. The Unitarians profess to have 
it. Why have they not sent it? 


One of the new forms of activity upon 
which a portion of the meager contribu- 
tions of Unitarians is expended is the 
founding of churches in university towns. 
Not a little zeal has been manifested in 
raising the few thousands needed to build 
a church in Ann Arbor. Madison, Wis., 
and Des Moines, Iowa, are to be furnished 
with Liberal churches in the same way. 
We assume that there was no demand for 
a Unitarian church from any of these 
uviversity towns. It has the appearance, 
therefore, of enterprise; but is it the best 
kind of enterprise? It is the spreading of 
the Unitarian net to catch the youth of 
these universities and wean them from the 
Orthodox faith. Catbolic missionaries are 
strongly and justly reprebended for prose- 
lyting from other missionaries in the great 
fields of India and Africa when millions 
to whom they could readily get sccess have 
never so much as heard whether there be a 
Christ. And both Catholic and Protestant 
confessedly preach him. Why should not 
the Unitarians be rather engaged in hunt- 
ing and saving the lost, if theirs is not a 
gospe! for the cultured alone? If it is, it is 
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much narrower. 

The influence of Unitarianism for ‘‘ moral 
righteousness” has been strong in Unitarian 
communities. Its pulpit has preached it 
faithfully. We gladly acknowledge its 
powerful aid; but we complain of its lack 
of missionary spirit. Its zeal for its Gos- 
pel expends itself in its own strongholds, 
it sees men in the extremity of moral 
misery aud igoorance,and it seems to be 
utterly indifferent to their appeals. It has 
a small mission in India. What an oppor- 
tunity is presented of co-operating with 
the Brahmo movement of Chunder Sen 
and accomplishing something! For this 
mission, for sustentation, for home mis- 
sions, for the circulation of denomina- 
tional literature, for the aid of theological 
students the whole denomination contrib- 
utes something like $35,000 a year. How 
does this compare, with due acknowledg- 
ment of the difference in the numerical 
strength of the two denominations, with 
the benevolent collections of the Congrega- 


tional churches last year—$1,227,108? How ~ 


can one avoid the conclusion that Unitari- 
anism fails almost utterly where its great- 
est efficiency ought to be found? 





POLICE COMMISSIONER FRENCH 
AND THE FORGED TELEGRAM. 


Wo was the person, not hitherto posi- 
tively identified, who forged the spurious 
telegram on the strength of which Police 
Commissioner Stephen B. French assumed 
to act as the representative of Judge Robert- 
sonin the late session of the New York 
Republican State Committee? Who were 
his accomplices? for it is highly probable 
that he had accomplices. Were they the 
friends of Commissioner French, the 
roystering boon companions with whom 
he held high revel in the hotel and streets 
of Saratoga until the “‘ wee sma’” hours of 
the morning that ushered in the day when 
the Convention met? Itis not improbable. 
He has the reputation of drinking, gamb- 
ling, and worse habits, Their practices 
are said to be in harmony with his. They 
koew and shared his anxiety for the nomina- 
tion of a Stalwart candidate. They knew 
his ambition for political importance;. bis 
craving for the collectorship of the port 
of New York; his rumored application for 
it to President Arthur, soon afier that 
gentleman’s accession to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation; his strong desire for 
the rich emolument of office and the ability, 
to heap favors upon the ‘‘ boys,” which its 
possession would imply. He disclaims all 
knowledge of the origin of tbe forged 
telegram. But somebody forged it. Who 
was that somebody? Do none of his friends 
—no late state senator, whose more than 
second self he is—bave any knowledge of 
it? The public greatly desire to know 
who this officious friend of Mr. Commie- 
sioner French is, and we think that the 
curiosity may be gratified. 

Why did the conspirator or conspirators 
forge that lying telegram? They intended 
and hoped to accomplish something by it. 
What was that something? Judge Robertson 
was not at the Convention. There is no 
evidence of his intention to be present at 
all, His absence was proof that he did not 
intend to use his official power for politi- 
cal ends, and thus to give occasion for cen- 
sorious remark to the enemies of his party. 
Besides, his official duties, increased by the 
necessary absence of the auditor the only 
person authorized to sign cheques in his 
absence, held him tightly to his office. His 
position wasa delicateone. Had he active- 
ly supported Governor Cornell, he would 
bave been represented as hostile to his im- 
mediate official superior, Secretary Folger, 
and also to President Arthur. For such 
reasons as these he stayed at the Cus 
tom House. 

But the Custom House is Naboth’s vine- 
yard to more than one Ahab. ‘“‘ Why 
should this Naboth hold so rich a posses- 
sion?” is an inquiry that seemingly sug- 
gested itself to some covetous fellow. 
“Tnis Naboth, it is true, guards it, cultt- 
vates it, makes it produce more for 
the public use and at less cost than any 
of his predecessors. But, then, he doesn’t 
‘drink, nor smoke, vor swear, nor gamble, 
nor keep questionable company. He loves 
tome, attends church, supports the Gospel, 
is the friend of good moral men and has 





not the Gospel of Christ. “It is something 
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the confidence of the best citizens of all 


classes. He believes in God, and is not one 
of the ‘boys.’ If be were out, and ‘ Steve’ 
were in the vineyard, ‘Steve’ would set 
the Civil Service rules at naught, turn out 
the fellows who had the impudeuce to rest 
their claim to office upon tried fitness for it, 
putin the ‘boys’ who run the machine at 
caucuses and primaries, and then he and 
‘Ed’ and ‘Mike’ and ‘Jobuny’ would 
have a splendid time with the grapes and 
peaches, But how shall we get Robertson 
out?” 

Here the clumsy device of the forged 
telegram was suggested and accepted at 
once. Robertson will either repudiate that 
or submit to it, reasons Ahab. If he sub- 
mits to it for the sake of the party, he 
offends his independent supporters, truckles 
to the Administration, is obliged to depart 
from Civil Service Reform rules, and my- 
self and the “‘ bhoys” will get into the vine- 
yard. If he repudiates the forgery and 
makes a row over it, we can say that he 
blasphemes the Republican Party and ‘‘the 
king” (President Arthur); that he is op- 
posed to the Administration; that the effi- 
ciency of his office depends on agreement 
and harmony with the Executive, and that 
“Chet” ought to remove him, and appoint 
** Steve.” 

We do not, of course, affirm that this was 
the actual reasoning of the forger and his ac- 
cessories (men more fittingly accommodated 
in penitentiaries than in public offices); but 
we do say that facts make such reasoning 
amazingly probable. 

Collector Robertson, to quote the parlance 
of the “‘ boys,” doesn’t play the réle of Na- 
both ‘‘worth a cent.” He waxed righteous- 
ly indignant, repudiated Mr. Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen B. French, and denounced 
the forgery as ‘‘machine tactics over 
again”; and the American public justify 
the course of Collector Robertson. They 
kvow the value of a thoroughly honest, 
able, and faithful servant in the most im- 
portant admivistrative office under the 
Government; they commend him for eco- 
nomically doing bis sworn duty, for leav- 
ing the people to select their own candi- 
dates for office. and for holding aloof from 
partisan political quarrels, which but 
slightly concern him. Whether the forger 
and his accomplices in this miserable im- 
posture be detected or not, their plans are 
sufficiently apparent to merit the most in- 
dignant condemnation by true patriots of 
all parties, and especially of the Republic- 
ap, whose proudest boast has been of iis 
high morality and patriotic purpose. 





MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED. 





WE are not ambitious to emulate the ex. 
treme length at which The Christian Advocate 
argues to substantiate ils charge that there 
are dangerous drifts in Congregationalism, 
against which Methodism should be on its 
guard. We will try, however, to indicate 
how it misuoderstands the facts. 

1. We suid that The Advocate was wrong 
in calling Dr. Busbnell’s theory “ Socin- 
iav.” The Advocate ha just one reply to 
make—viz., that ‘Dr. Bushuell’s theory 
has no place for substitution.” It wants 
a substitution which will ‘‘answer in 
our stead the demands of justice.” It 
quotes Dr. Hodge, of all men, to show that 
the word vicarious implies literal subdstitu- 
tion, and that in substitation a substitute— 
t. ¢., Christ takes the penalties and suffer- 
ings of the guilty; and this, he shows, Dr. 
Bushnell denied. Very true, and so did 
Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Emmons and Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Park; but the denial of 
such substitution does not make them So- 
cinians. What was Socinus’s doctrine of 
the Atonement? It was that 

(a.) Jesus Christ, being a created being, 
man and not God, only a great prophet, 

(0.) by his work and teaching opened the 
way and gave the motive to human amend- 
ment, and thus for divine pardon. 

What was Dr. Bushnell’s doctrine of the 
Atonement? It was that 

(a.) Jesus Christ, being the uncreated 
Deity, God, and not mere man or prophet, 

(0.) took upon himself an infinite and 
unspeakable sorrow for the sins of man, 
which was vicarious toward God in that it 
assumed human woe; and which, on the 
side of mun, exerted a moral saving in- 
fluence in that it revealed to man the in- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


finitely tender heart of God burdened over 
sin. 

The difference between these two is enor- 
mous and patent. The Advocate will say 
that it was Busbnell’s theory of the Atone- 
ment, and not of the person of Christ, 
which it called Socinian. But the person 
of Christ enters as an essential factor into a 
theory of the Atonement. The Substitu- 
tion theory holds only because, Christ being 
God, his single sufferings may equal those of 
the world. The Government theory holds 
ouly because, Christ being God, his suffer- 
ings therefore honor the law and make it 
glorious. So Dr. Busbuell’s theory of 
Christ is an essentixl element in his theory 
of the Atovement. 

2. We are not concerned especially with 
The Advocate’s long argument to show that 
Dr. Bushnell was not brought to trial. 
Of course, he wasnot. So wesaid. And we 
said it was a proof of strength rather than 
of weakness that he was protected against 
the attacks of his assailants. The case was 
fairly brought and thoroughly argued before 
his local Association and before the State 
Association, and in each case it was decided 
by a handsome majority vote, and that, 
too, of people who did not believe in his 
theory, that his errors were not funda- 
mental, and that there was no reason why 
he should be brought to trial. Of course 
The Advocate can show that there was a 
minority which thought differently. Dr. 
Hawes did vot like it; Dr. Atwater was 
displeased and went over to Presbyterian- 
ism. But no quoting of the minority will 
invalidate the fact that there was a full 
and fair consideration of the case, as good 
asa formal trial would be, a sort of 
grand-jury trial; and that it was decided 
that bis vagaries came within the limits 
of allowable speculation. The Advo- 
cate thinks it was all wrong that 
he should be thus protected, because it 
assumes to think—and that surprises us— 
that evangelical faith, a faith not Socinian, 
requires one to hold Hodge’s theory ofa 
substitutionary atonement. On that view 
of course it agrees with Dr. Hawes and 
Dr. Atwater that Dr. Bushnell ought to 
have been silepced. And on that theory so 
ought not he only, but nearly all the New 
England theologians since the younger 
Edwards, and Methodist theologians with- 
out vumber. 

8. The Advocate had said that ‘‘it was 
seriously proposed to reunite Congregation- 
alism and Unitarianism.” We said that 
was news to us and asked who proposed it, 
whether anybody seconded it, and whether 
the persons were now Congregationalists. 
It now presents its evidence, and that 
evidence does not include one single pro- 
posal of thesort fromany man. The Congre- 
gationalist is quoted as having in 1874 ex- 
pressed satisfaction that there was an 
approach between Congregationalists and 
Unitarians (of course one wing of them) 
and saying in a gushing way: 

‘We see nothing to forbid the fervent hope 
which we love to entertain, that the day is 
not far distant when the great mass of 
these so long hostile commupious will, like 
kiudred drops, mingle into one.” 


Is a hope that there is a good day coming 
when they will unite, when Unitarianism 
shall come out of its ‘‘ deistical chill,” and 
the two ‘‘shall clasp hands before the 
cross in tearful faith in Him who was slain 
that we might live, and all be onze rm 
Curist” (The Advocate did not quote that!), 
the same thing as a “ serious proposal” to 
unite them? A serious proposal implies 
that the time hascome. A ‘‘ fervent hope” 
implies that the time has not come. That 
is the difference. But The Advocate 
answers our question ‘‘Did anybody 
second it?” by mentioning articles by the 
Rev. Edward Abbott and the Rev. George 
8. Merriam, which endorsed the utterance of 
The Congregationalist. We had them in 
mind when we asked the question whether 
the proposers or seconders were now Con- 
gregationalists. One of them has gone over 
to the Episcopalians and the other to the 
Unitarians. We supposed that it was this 
general talk about the more kindly feeling 
between Congregationalists and Conserva- 
tive Unitarians, and which we heartily ap- 
proved, that The Advocate was misremem- 
bering as a ‘‘ serious proposal” to unite 
them. 





4 The most serious point and the most 








serious misapprehension of The Advocate is 
this. It spoke of certain Congregational 
pastors as, ‘‘by authority of their install- 
ing councils, authorized to hold out a hope 


for the impenitent in another world.” The 
Christian Mirror, which alone of Congre- 
gational papers has thought it worth 
while to take up the defense of its churches, 
and Tae INDEPENDENT, both dented this 
with some heat. Zhe Advocate tries to sub- 
stantiate its charge by saying that it was 
only repeating what The Congregationalist 
said. Very true; and that is where The 
Congregationalist has been for years misap- 
prehending the position of the men referred 
to. Why, only last week its editor, Dr. 
Dexter, in a letter to the Boston Advertiser, 
declared tbat Dr. Newman Smyth believes 
in ‘‘a doctrine of a future or second pro- 
bation in the next world,” and Dr. Smyth’s 
brother, Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, the 
very next day, in a swift letter to 
The Advertiser, declared that Dr. Dex- 
ter’s statement contained “almost as 
many errors as words,” and Dr. Duryea 
made the same correction. It is true that 
The Congregationalist has made the same 
missiatement. But the Quincy Council 
has declared, by a unanimous vote, that 
Mr. Thayer’s position, which is identical 
with Dr. Smyth’s, is not that of ‘‘a future 
of second probation.” The seventy-five 
members of that Council, who so declared, 
may carry as much weight on this point as 
the opinion of the editor of The Uongrega- 
tionalist, on which The Advocate rests. 

But The Advocate continues that, when it 
declared that these dangerous Congrega- 
tionalists were ‘‘ authorized to hold out a 
hope for the impenitent in another world,” 
it meant by the “ impenitent” the unpeni- 
tent. Then it should have said so. In its 
theological sense the word impenitent does 
not mean those who have not repented, 
such as infants and idiots, but those who 
refuse to repent of their sins, the obdurate 
and hardened. Not one of the men re- 
ferred to, Smyth, Munger, Whiton, hold 
outa hope in the next world for those who 


.have here the Gospel which preaches re- 


pentance, 

But even more serious is The Advocate’s 
misstatement, in that it misses this easily ap- 
prehensible point. When it said that these 
men had been authorized ‘‘to hold out a 
hope to the impenitent,” it forgot that 
those for whom the hope was expressed 
were not those to whom the preaching was 
addressed and so did not have it held out to 
them. The extreme of these men’s heresy 
is their hope that somehow, in God’s good 
wisdom, the heathen who have not heard 
the Gospel, but would be inclined toward 
it, and those in Christian lands who have 
not heard or understood the Gospel and 
who have not rejected it, will not have 
their probation concluded until they have 
had the same chance in Hades to accept or 
reject it which others enjoy here. But these 
men have no ‘‘ hope” held out to them to 
encourage them here to reject Christ. That 
hope is not for Gospel hearers who have an 
adequate probation bere. 

We have omitted numerous points which 
suggested themselves; but these are enough 
to show that The Advocate’s alarm is not 
wholly intelligent. Its best escape will! be 
to say: ‘We took The Congregationalist’s 
word for it.” 


THE FEDERAL MACHINE. 


Tue question whether the President of 
the United States, either directly or in- 
directly, by what be himself does and says 
or by what he permits to be done under 
his sanction and approval, is to control 
political state conventions of the party 
electing Lim, dictate the nominees there- 
of, and run political campaigns through 
the patronage of the Government and 
subordinate Federal officials is coming to 
the front as one of the grave questions of 
the hour. The people are asking this ques- 
tion. They are thinking about it. They 
have opinions in regard to it, and they do 
not hesitate freely to express them. The 
public mind generally, including thousands 
of Republicans in this state, is becoming 
thoroughly awake to the merits of this 
questiou, 

The antecedents and concomitants of 
the recent Saratoga Convention have 
given to the inquiry a sbarpness and 
directness which no lover of good gov- 












ernment will for < moment regret. If 
was well understood, for weeks before the 
meeting of the Convention, that Secretary 
Folger was the Administration candidate; 
and, hence, we find that, during the pre- 
liminary canvass, the leading Federal offi 
cials in this state, with but few exceptions, 
worked night and day to secure his nom- 
ination and to defeat Governor Cornell, 
They ran the *‘machine” at the primary 
meetings and a large number of them 
managed to get themselves elected as del 
egates to the Convention. They were on 
hand in full force when the Convention met. 
There was no doubt among them as to what 
they thought the President wanted. He 
was understood to be with them, and they 
were with him ina common purpose. His 
sympathies were with the ‘‘Stalwarts.” 
The influence of the Administration was 
put into the scale in favor of Secretary 
Folger and against Governor Cornell; or, in 
other words, the Federal machine lent its 
powers as a factor in thisstruggle. Such is 
the view of the people and the facts scarce- 
ly leave a doubt of its correctness, 

The intrigues, trickeries, and infamous 
forgeries perpetrated at the Saratoga Con- 
vention, in carrying out the program, have 
produced a profound sensation in this: 
state, and this sensation is one of disgust 
and intense dissypprobation. No one can 
fail to see this who will read the daily pa- 
pers. There is no use in ignoring or dis- 
guising the fact. It was quite bad enough 
to have the Administration interfere at all 
with this question of local state politics; 
but when we are compelled to add fraud 
and rascality thereto, then the whole thing 
becomes intolerable. We do not wonder 
that Dr. Cuyler, a lifelong Republican, de- 
nounces it; or that District-Attorney Wood- 
ford, another lifelong Republican, charac- 
terizes it in terms of truthful severity; or 
that the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of Brooklyn should pass res- 
olutions condemnatory of so great an 
outrage. The simple truth is that the 
nomination of Secretary Folger bas the 
basis of its success iu the power of the 
Federal machine, supplemented by the ras- 
ealities at the Convention which capped 
the climax. The Republican Party in this 
state is disgraced, and Secretary Folger, 
notwithstanding bis great merits as a jurist 
and a statesman, will go into the canvass 
under enormous disadvantages. It is one 
thing to nominate a candidate and it is an- 
other thing to elect him. When a nominat- 
ing convention not only misrepresents the 
party for which it acts, but, by its methods, 
offends the moral sense of a large body of 
voters, it makes a very dangerous crisis for 
both the party and iis candidates; and this 
is just the present position of the Repub- 
lican Party in this state. 

We cannot forbear to add that the 
President of the United States has quite 
enough to do in discharging the duties 
assigned to him by the Constitu- 
tion, without undertaking to manage 
the local politics of the respective states, 
and, to this end, distributing the patronage 
of the Government ‘‘ where it will do the 
most good.” He had better leave this busi- 
ness to take care of itself, according to the 
wishes of the people in these states. They 
better know what they want than he can 
know for them, and are much more likely 
to be displeased than pleased with bis vol- 
unteer services. It is best for him to keep 
his hands off, and equally best for the party 
to which he belongs. If he thinks that the 
party cannot Jive without this service, we 
beg leave to assure him that it cannot live - 
with it. The loss, in the end, is always 
greater than the gain. The Republican 
party in the state is to-day shivering on the 
brink of peril under the weight of the Fed- 
eral machine. Thousands of Republicans, 
offended and disgusted, are at this moment 
considering the question whethez they will, 
in the circumstances, sustain the party 
ticket. A nomination which, either by its 
manner or the character of the candidates, 
forces upon voters such a question is, to 
say the least, a gross blunder. 

We are sorry that the facts compel us 
thus to speak, and do so in no hostility to 
the Republican Party, or to the President 
of the United States, or to Secretary Folger, 
whom we hold in the highest esteem; but 
because the exigency of the hour demands 





the utterance. We have, never have had, 
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and never will have any fealty to party 
that suppresses truth or dodges its utter- 
ance when the occasion calls for it. Politi- 
cal parties are only means, and they are 
good or good for nothing as they do or do 
not answer just ends. 


“THE LEAVEN OF THE RELIGIOUS 
BODY.” 


We hope we shall be pardoned if we 
lack in due respect to the Unitarian body, 
lt is an excellent church for cultivating 
literature, for poetry, history, and romance, 
none equal to it in the country; but it bas 
not been eminent in religion. It has en- 
joyed a very pleasant, sociable convention 
ip Saratoga, of which we would only speak 
well; but immediately following it bas 
come an interview with Robert Collyer, in 
the Hoening Post, of this city, which is of 
the sort which we have heard a hundred 
times from Dr. Bellows and which is a 
model of what ought not to be. It isthe 
old apology for the apparent insignificance 
of the denomination and an xbsurd boast 
of its religious influence. He begins: 











‘* It is not fair to speak of the Unitarian 
Church as ip any sense a fvilure because 
our numbers and churches do not increase, 
as do those of some other denomiuations.” 
Certainly it isfair, If they do not increase, 
it is because they either lack energy or are 
not wanted, If they bave a mission and 
fulfill it, they will increase. 

‘The Methodists are said to finish a 

church every day in the year, and our few 
new buildings seem insignificant in com 
parison; but we are not the Methodists, 
and so long us we remnin pioneers in the 
religious world! so long shall we be a small 
people.” 
Pioneers? How pioneers? What back- 
woods settlement bave they gone into? 
Where are they but in the softest places, in 
large cities, or settled down on an old fund? 
Or pioncers in thought? That is an assump- 
tion, indeed; but, if they ure real pioneers, 
they ought to get converts. The aposties 
were pioneers, ard they did not, therefore, 
remnin a small people. Genuine pioneers 
grow. 

**So long as Unitarianism remains faith- 
ful to its mission of teaching absolute 


righteousness, in contradistivction to theo 
logical righteousness” 





Hoity toity! ‘‘ Absolute righteousness” ? 
That is pure conceit. The Uniturian body 
Joes not teach absolute righteousness one 
whit more than any of the other denomina- 
tions; not a whit more. And what this 
‘theological righteousness” is we do not 
know, unless it be rightcousness toward 
God, as well as toward man. Indecd, if 
our Unitarian neighbor will boast so much 
of the ethical preaching of his denomina- 
tion, we shall be compelled to say that we 
do not believe that there is another denom- 
ination which proportionally preaches less 
‘absolute righteousness” or which gives a 
larger proportion of its pulpiteering to the 
miscellaneous essay and to antagonizing its 
neighbors. 

——*‘I think we shall be pioneers, hav- 
ing hard work to do, with few rewards of a 
temporal pature.” , 
“Few rewards of a temporal nature’? 
What other denomination bas more propor- 
tionably? Really, this is windy rhetoric. 

‘* Of two dangers that are always present 

in our Church a Unitarianism so conserva- 
tive ns to lose its strength and crystallize 
into dogmatic fixity or so liberal that 
materinlism is a better name for it—tbe first 
is most to be feared.” 
That is (do we understand him?) it would 
be better for the Unitarian Church to be- 
come utterly materialistic, believing neither 
in God nor in a future state, to accept the 
religion of dirt and death, than to go back 
to the conservative position of the Cihan- 
ning theology, which Unitarianism now 
scouts. Much more is Atheism better than 
the Christianity of the Orthodox Churches. 
Weare surprised to hear Robert Collyer 
speak so plainly. 

‘“‘The fact that we have no creed has 
helped us so fer; but with the growth of 
riches and of the trust funds in our Church 
there is a tendency to define the conditions 
of such trusts, and there is where the harm 
will be done, if done at all, for the denom- 
ination is growing rich and large sums of 
money are left to it.” 

Rich,” “trust fueds,” ‘large sums of 
money”? Just now there were ‘‘few re- 
wards of a temporal] nature.” 








“I remember when Unitarianism was 
fast drifting toward a self-complacent com- 
promise with orthodoxy, when Theodore 
Parker cleared away the driftwood which 
threatened to clog the stream.” 

Yes, that was when Theodore Parker revo- 
lutionized the denomination. It had fol- 
lowed in the wake of Channing. It bad 
accepted the Bible, and Jesus Christ, and 
the miracles. Parker cleared sway that 
driftwood and Robert Collyer likes it. He 
thinks Materialism an evil lexs to be fenred. 

** Bo long as we keep alive I believe that 
we shal] be a small people—the leaven, so 
to speak, of the religious body.” 

How is Unitarianism the leaven of the re- 
ligious body? Does he mean by this some 
what comfortable piece of self-satisfaction 
that all the progress avd the liberal and 
charitable spirit which we see growing in 
the Evangelical churches is the fermenta- 
tion produced by the leaven which Uvi- 


| tarinnism has thrown into them? Really, 


that seems justa little presumptuous; but 
we will see, 


‘‘T, therefore, see no reason for anxiety 
in the small numbers by comparison of our 
denomination. The results of our work 
during the last fifty yeurs are to be seen in 
the vreater charity between denominations, 
the greater importance given to deeds, the 
telegation of creed subtleties to the place of 
non-essentials, and the exaltation of the 
truth ‘ God is love,’ not hate, and we are all 
his children.” 


Even so he actually boasts and claims! 
Whatever progress there has been in charity 
and fellowship between denominations is 
the result of the leaven of this lenst of all 
denominations, which has been poted for 
its uncharitableness and which has done 


| five times as much criticising and abusing 


its neighbors proportionably as any denom- 
ination in the United States. Does Dr. 
Collyer imagine that, if Presbyterians and 
Methodists live together in better harmony, 
it is because Unitarians have been ridicul- 
ing miracles? Do the 450 Evangelical 
churches in New York City clasp bands 
only because the two Unitarian churches in 
the city aod one mission in Harlem have 
set them the example? Did Dr. Collyer 
never heur of the Zeitgeist? Does he 
forget the Nineteenth Century? Why, 
Dr. Collyer, the bulk of the people of these 
denominations during these fifty years 
never s»w a Unitarian church and don't 
know how a Unitarian looks, It is the 
spirit of the age that 1s on them, the natural 
progress of things and thought. The leaven 
is in themselves; it does not come 
from you. To this breaking down of 
barriers and this ‘‘relegation of creed 
subtleties” you, with your extravagant unhe- 
lief and your preference of Materialism to 
faith, are more of a hindrance than a help. 

But let us hear what signs of growth Mr. 
Collyer bas to tell us of: 


‘*At Ann Arbor, Mich, a_beautifal 

church has been built and paid for, and 
will be opened in October. In Madison, 
Wis., and Iowa City, both university towns, 
also, arrangements have been made for 
building churches, and since the last con- 
vention a beautiful new church bas been 
opened in Newport, built in great part by 
the denomination.” 
We have been herring about that Ann 
Arbor church these fifteen years. If it is, at 
last, built and paid for, we are glad. That 
is progress. And ‘‘ arrangements have been 
made” for building two more churches in 
the West. We hope they will be carried 
out. We remember how this was what for 
many years in Ann Arbor Mr. Brigham 
waited for, and died without -the sight. 
And a beautiful churchin Newport has been 
built, in part by Unitarians. But that 
chureb was ip honor of Dr. Channing, a 
man whom modern Unitarianism repudi- 
ates. 

‘‘In New York here our churches go 
on quietly, and some early day I hope 
that All Souls’ Church will find a pastor. 
The trouble is that the congregation natur- 
ally looks round for a man to fill the 
vacancy made by Dr. Bellowa’s death as 
nearly as possible, and no such man can 
be found. A great, grand, living tree has 
been rooted out, and the congregation 
must put in a sapling and fill up around it.” 
Very true, a sapling. The Uniturian de- 
nomination rests on a few old men, who 
are dying out. There is no younger man 
to take Dr. Bellows’s place. The young 
men of ability are too radical, and they 
preach awhile and then retire into literature 
or law. Still more, the old families which 
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upported these churches are breaking up, 

and their children withdraw. Peter Cooper 
still lives; but before long AJ] Souls’ Church 
Will have to unite with Dr. Collyer’s, and 
then there’ll be but one. Who iscoming on 
to fill the gap that will be made when 
James Freeman Clarke and Edward Everett 
Hale retire in Boston? Who? It now looks 
as if there would be nobody left but M. J. 
Savage. Dr. Collyer tells how somebody 
bas given $250,000 to found a new theolog- 
ical seminary. Why, it is impossible to 
get students to Cambridge and Meadville. 
What dothe Unitarians want of another 
seminary? 

“The work here, as everywhere in our 

denomination, is not to be measured by 
the number of new churches or the size of 
congregations. Slowly but surely what 
we have been striving for (tolerance, chari- 
ty, and good works)is gaining the day uver 
theological intolerance.” 
Dr. Collyer returns to his hallucination 
that the growth of tolerance, charity, and 
good works in the world is the ‘‘ work” 
of ‘“‘our denomination”! That hallucina- 
tion is very common among Unitarians, 
and we cecal] how it used to amuse honest 
Theodore Parker. He heard once ina 
company of Unitarians just sucha claim 
that Unitarianism was turning the world 
upside down, and he answered it in some 
such words as these: 

“‘AsI was coming to this meeting, I 
passed by a store where nothing is sold but 
coffee. Inthe window was a big coffee- 
mill, with a wooden Chinaman turning 
away atthe cravk. At first it looked to 
meas if it wasthe Chinaman who was 
grinding the machine; but when I looked 
more carefully I saw it was the machine 
that was grindivg the Chinaman.” 


Editorial Notes. 


Last week, with great hesitation, we ex- 
pressed the conclusion that, considering Secre- 
tary Folger’s excellent character, which ia in 
sucb contrast with that of the machine which 
nominated him, it would be better to vote for 
him than to defeat the party -in this state. 
Since that time so much farther evidence has 








accumulated of the atrocious forgeries and 
frauds by which that nomination was effected, 
and of the objects which were in view in 
securing it, that we can no longer give even a 
hesitating support to Mr. Folger. We respect 
him as much as we detest the men and means 
that have nominated bim. But these men and 
means not merely partially, they utterly taint 
the nomination. We had confidently hoped 
that he would see it bis duty to withdraw 
from the field. An honest man should not 
rest on fraud. A decent man should not take 
office more than money from villains. He, 
however, thinks himself bound by his ante- 
cedent consent to run, and believes he could 
not decline without bringing great damage to 
the party. But we are are not bound and Re- 
publicans are not bound to support or vote for 
him. There are times, and this is one, when 
the party must be thrown overboard. The 
lesson may be as good a one to New York Re- 
publicans as was the election of the Demo- 
cratic Gaston as governor of Massacbusetis to 
the Republicaus of that state. 





Tus Young Men’s Republican Club, of 
Brooklyn, has a membership of about twenty- 
five bundred persons, who are thoroagh going 
politicians in the excellent sense of being de- 
termined to do what they can to secure good 
government. These young Republicans are 
not office-seekers and do not make politics a 
trade ; but they do propose to make themeelves 
felt in the city of Brooklyn and in this state as 
an organized power for good. In this sense 
they are ‘‘ workers,” and mean business every 
time. While they are attached to the Repub- 
lican Party of the city, the state, and the na- 
tion, because they believe generally in its prin- 
ciples, they are not afraid to assert their con- 
victions or give effect to them by correspond- 
ing action. They are organized to help 
the party only when its measures are 
right, and break down the system of “‘ ma- 
chine” politics, through whieh selfish men 
have hitherto maneged primary meetings 
and packed conventions to suit their own pur- 
poses. These Young Republicans, who have 
already become an efficient power in Brooklyn, 
have set a good example for imitation by uhe 
young mep of other cities in the state and the 
nation, If there werea dozen such elubs in 
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the larger cities of this state, actuated by the 
same principles and baviug the same purpose, 
the dispensation of “‘machine’”’ mavagers 
would come toanend. Such a body of young 
men, organized and ready for service in any 
eity, would teach the politiciens of that city 
that the people bave convictions which must 
be respected. The action of the Young Men’s 
Republican Club in Brooklyn last Fall con- 
trolled the election in that city; and their re- 
cent action in regard to the infamous methods 
whicb for the moment triumphed at the Sara- 

toga Convention has produced its effect not 

only in Brooklyn, but throughout the entire 

state. The whole thing with them lies in a 

nut-shell. They do not propose to give their 
support to gross frauds, and have the courage 
to say 80. 


In reply to questions of ours, Collector Rob- 
erteon replies categorically: 


“The abandonment of my official duties to 
attend. the Saratoga Convention would have 
received, as well as deserved, the condemna- 
tion of the business public. This would bave 
been true at any time; but at the time of 
the Convention there was an additional reason. 
Before the receipt of *Commissioner’s ’ tele- 
gram leave of absence had been given to the 
Auditor, on account of il) health. The Auditor 
is the only person authorized by the Treasury 
Department to sign checks in my absence. 
Paymeéut of the claims of merebants, and other 
Government creditors, must necessarily have 
been delayed till my return.” 

**[ did not answer * Commissioner’s’ tele- 
gram, because, at the time of tts reception, I 
had not the remotest idea who ‘ Commissioner’ 
was.”’ 

‘Thad no conversation with French about 
proxy, or even about Judge Folger’s nomina- 
tion for governor.’’ 

‘French misrepresented my district, be- 
cause four out Of every five Republicans in the 
district were in favor of the renomination of 
Governor Cornell.” 

Havine said Jast week that the positions 
taken by Dr. Newman Smyth and the Rev. F. A. 
Thayer at their installations were as-nearly as 
could be identical, we are interested to see 
that, in a letter to the Boston Advertiser, Dr. 
Dexter says that they differ radically on the 
subject of a future probation. He says that 
“the most significant point of Dr. Smyth’s 
* position ’ is that of the belief in the doctrine 
of a future or second probstion in the next 
world.”? He then quotes the resolution of the 
Quiney Council to show that they and Mr. 
Thayer bimself repediate that dogma. We 
should not have expected such a representa- 
tion of Dr. Smyth’s view to be uncontra- 
dicted ; and the very next day his brother, 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, sent a letter to the 
same paper, proving, as it seems to us conclu- 
sively, that Newman Smyth holds no such “ sig- 
nificant ’’ position as the doctrine alleged of a 
future or second probation, but only that if 
any in this world have not had a decisive pro- 
bation—such as infants, idiote, some heathen, 
whether in pagan or Christian lsnds—and bave 
had no opportunity intelligently to accept or 
reject Christ, it is, for apologetic purposes 
having to do with a theodicy, not to be dog- 
matically denied that their probation may 
be continued iv Hades until they have had 
the opportunity not gravted in life. Pro- 
fessor Smyth quotes both bis brotber and Mr, 
Thayer, abundantly showing that their posi- 
tions are identical. One concluding shot is 
fired with telling effect by the Professor : 

“ A ‘significant point’ in the action of these 
two influential councils is that the attempt to 
exclude from standing in tte Congregational 
ministry and from positions as religious teacb- 
ers men who do not subscribe to certain form- 
ulas respecting inspiration, redemption, and 
retribution which have been maintained is 
already a failure, There councils mean liber- 
ty; but they do not mean that Dr. Smyth’s 
opinions or the Rev. Mr. Thayer’s speculations 
on these points are either ‘ approved or disap- 
proved.’ nor that orthodox pulpits are losing 
sight of the eternal sxnctions of the Goepel.” 





THERE has been lately not a little rumbling 
and grumbling going on in Baptist circles, 
which bas to do with the removal from bis 
professorship of New Testament Greek in 
Newton Seminary of Prof. E. P.Gould. It is 
understood that theological views were in- 
volved in the removal, and that there is here 
avother illustration of the fact that the Bap- 
tist denomination is not quite so dead to the 
discussions of the times as The Hzaminer, for 
example, has been in the habit of boasting. 
It took great credit to its denomination, awhile 
ago, that things were so serene and orthodoxy 
so secure among Baptists, as compared with 
the loose and lissome Congregationalist+, who 
are always twisting themselves into some new 
contortion of heresy and whose Andover had 
barely escaped installing a dangerous heretic 
in its chair of theology. But how pride goeth 
before destruction! Here, by fts own econfes 
sion, the professor who expounds the Gospels 
St. Paul, and the Eschatology of the Revela 
tion to the cment weer of the er 
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tist eal of divinity, has been for years sug- 
gesting heresy, and we even hear repeated the 
awful word Uviterian, Indeed, so far has this 
gone that he has had to be removed from his 
position ; but only after he had done Heaven 
knows bow much damage. Over a dozen 
classes are tainted! No wonder The Hxum- 
iner intermits its brags a little, and baads 
its trumpet over to The Christian Advocate. 
We tremble now for the Methodists. Poetic 
justice will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the humiliation which will follow from the 
discovery of heresyin abishop. By the way, 
did not the last Genera) Conference avticipate 
thix, when it wade provision for the impeach- 
ment and trial of bishops? Thus far there has 
been a wonderful reticence in the Baptist press 
on the subject of Professor Gould’s removal. 
Of course, they bave approved it, for it was in 
the direction of conservatism; but we have 
wondered if there were no other side to it. 
The Praminer says that forbearauce should be 
allowed to a young man pursuing his theolog- 
ical studies, who may find himself perplexed as 
to this or that Cbristian doctrine. Time and 
patient instruction ‘‘ may, in the end, remove 
all bis misgivings and lead him into the full 
reception of every Bible truth.’”’ Notice how 
it is assumed that Bible truth has been ro 
thoroughly settled. It continues : 

* But is this line of fortearance to be applied 
to theological professors themselves?’ I hese 
are the men who do wore than any other men 
to shape the doctrinal convictions of those 
who are to teach the churches what to believe 
anddo. How could the same measure of for- 
bearance shown toa bewildered student be ex- 
tended to a professor, without peril to vital in- 
terests? It seems tous that nothing fs plaiver 
than that no man ought, under any circum- 
stances, to be trusied in any theological semi- 
nary, to interpret Bible truths, whose mind 
and heart are not in the fullest accord with the 
views taken of those truths by the denomina- 
tion with which such seminary is identified.” 
All this is said in reply to letters which have 
come to it criticising ifs approval of Professor 
Gould’s removal (and which it does not print), 
and is said as applying to his case. It isa part 
of our duty to shed light where The Framiner 
spreads darkness, and we inform our Baptist 
readers that we know the facts in the case and 
we know that Professor Gould’s position is a 
thoroughly Orthodox one, that there is no 
Unitarianism about him. And, further, that 
by a large majority the clerical members of the 
board of trustees, including the president of 
Brown University and Dr. A. J. Gordon, voted 
for his retention. It has been simply a scare, 
such as sometimes attacks people not well 
disciplined theologically, as well as raw 
soldiers iv their first battle. 

Iris the merit of The Hraminer that it has 
no hesitation in expressing its opinion plainly. 
You kuow where it stands. It may be wrong, 
it is very likely to be ; but it plants itself onits 
position squarely and doubles up its fists. As 
to Professor Gould, it says plainly that bis re- 
moval was just right. As a specimen of the 
other style, which balances and is afraid of 
saying something, take this which we find, 
where we do not like to,in The Watchtower. 
First this side: 

“Professor E. P. Gould has resigned, after 
fourteen years’ service, as teacher of New Test- 
ament exegesis at Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. He is ao instructor who inspires 
studeuts. His enthusiasm and erudition were 
equally great. One of the attractions of New- 
ton will be gone.” 

Then the other side of the fence: 

“At the same time, one of the sources of 
discord will be gone. Professor Gould had a 
way of cultivating Individual investigation and 
letting each man form bis own system of faith 
that unsettled the convictions of some of the 
students.”’ 

Then back on this side again : 

“‘ Nevertheless, there are advantages not to 

be overlooked in Professor Gould’s protest 
against the ipse dizit method of instruct ng our 
young ministers.”’ 
Well, after all, what is your opinion, anyway? 
This balancing on the pivot of “nevertheless” 
and “‘ at the same time”’ is worthy of Dr. Hovey 
himself. 


WE are very glad to publish the followlng 
very handsome and appropriate card, signed by 
men whose names give it all possible Weight: 

“Dr. Ray Palmer, author of ‘My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,’ stands easily in the front 
rank of our American bhymn-writers. A great 
multitude acknowledge their indebtedness to 
him for the best expression of some of their 
devoutest and most terder spiritual emotions. 
His life has been one long, earnest service, 


which, however, bas brought him no fortune. 


but that of widespread popular esteem, affec- 
tion, and gratitude. He is now residing with 
his wife and two invalid daughters in New- 
ark, New Jersey, calmly awaiting the approach- 
ing sunset of bis life. He is pearly seventy- 
four years of age and will shortly celebrate 
the golden anniversary of bis marriage, which 
is also very nearly the golden anniversary of his 
ordination as a minister. The undersigned 
take the liberty of suggesting that this anni- 
vVersary be made the occasion of « substantial 


SS 
tribute, that shall gladden the heart and the 
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home of one wh» having served so well his 
own generation, i destined in like manner to 
serve other generations not yet born. 
“TT. D. WooLsgy, MakK Jlorx:ys, 

O. W. Ho_mes, JaMEs McvUosi, 

Noaw Porter, R. D. Hitcueck, 

Howarp Crossy, J.G. Wuitrier, 

Epwarps A. Park.” 

He is worthy for whom we should do this. Dr 
Ray Palmer stands by universal conren! at the 
hesd of American hymnists. Others have 
written a single popular bymn, perhaps two; 
but po one else so many which have become 
universal favorites. Among those which have 
already passed into general circulation are 
‘*My Faith Looks up to Thee’’; * Fount of 
Everlasting Love”; “Jesus, Thou Joy of 
Living Hearts’?; ‘‘Oh! Sweetly Breathe the 
Lysres Above’’; ‘*O Bread to Pilgrims Given” ; 
“Jesus these Eyes have never Seen’’; and 
“Lord, My Vain Thought in Vain Would 
Climb.” It is eminently proper that those who 
have loved for fifty years to sing bis bymns 
should join, on the occasion of - bis golden 
wedding, in a testimonial of their esteem 
which shall assure bis advancing old age the 
comfort of his own home, surrounded by his 
own household. That this may bea general testi- 
monial, in which all shall take part, as 
all will be glad to, it is proposed that sub- 
scriptions of ove dollar each be made, Will 
not pastors, at their pext weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, or, if they will, on the Sabbath, tell their 
people of this proposition, give out ‘* My faith 
Looks up to Thee’’ to besung, and ask those 
who many times tearfuliy sung those words, 
and found that they expressed their own 
hearts’ deepest trust, to give their share as a 
testimonial of their love at this occasion. We 
look for a handsome result of this very excel 
lent suggestion, which has our heartiest co- 
operation. All subscriptions should be rent to 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Clapp, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, Bible House, 
New York City. It is not intended that the 
plan proposed should restrain liberal friends 
of wealth from making larger subscriptions. 


Tug Brooklyn Eagle refers to a rumor cur- 
rentin that city to the effect that the Hon. 
Judge Neilson, chief-justice of the City Court 
of Brooklyn,.is about to resign his position. 
The Zagle makes the rumor the occasion for pay- 
ing a well-deserved compliment to the personal 
and judicial character of Judge Neilson, and 
also expressing the deep regret of the city at 
losing his valuable services on the bench. He 
took his seat as judge of the Court in July, 
1870, and has already served as such for more 
than twelve years. His term extends for 
fourteém years, yet this, by au unwise pro 
vision in Our state constitution, would carry 
him beyond the age at which itis allowable 
for him to serve as ajudge. We have known 
Judge Neilson intimately during nearly the 
whole period of his judicial service, and 
heartily sympathize in the regret felt by the 
lawyers and citizens of Brooklyn at the pros- 
pect of his early retirement therefrom, Though 
a Democrat in his party politics, he has been 
neither a Democrat nor a Republican on the 
bench, but has been simply a judge, exercis- 
ing his powers for the single purpose of 
justice as defined by the law. Judge Neilson 
belongs to the class of lawyers who are patur- 
ally judges. He has the qualities of intellect 
and temper of beart which, being added to 
eminent legal aitainwents, are sure to make 
a good judge. Cautious, careful, thorough, 
and discrimiuatipg in bis examination of facts 
and in bis application of the law thereto, he 
bas seldom expressed opinions or rendered 
decisions that would not stand the test of the 
most searching review. His unblemished 
character as acitizen and his great judicial 
excellence have secured for him tie confidence 
and respect of the members of the bar, as weil 
as of the citizens of Brooklyn. The Court has 
been dignified by his presence. When 0 able 
a judge retires from the service, he leaves 
behind bim a record which the people are not 
likely to forget. 


..We give our hearty approval to Dr. 
Buckley’s opivion on the Sunday services at 
Coney Island. The proprietor of the Man 
hattan Beach Hotel has been in the habit of 
inviting distinguished ministers to spend the 
Sabbath and preach in the morning, as a sort 
of religious advertisement of their Sunday at- 
tractions. We don’t object to ministers who 
live in Coney Island, or who go there as mis- 
sionaries, preaching the Gospel there or any 
where else; but this isa different case. Dr. 
Buckley prints the invitation sent him, offer- 
ing transportation and board for himself and 
wife from Saturday to Monday, and fifty dol- 
lars honorarium, if be would preach there Sun- 
day morning. He refused, regarding it as an 
attraction to Sabbath-breaking excursions, 
aud be was right. 


...-Dr. Lowrie’s half-hearted correction has 
provoked Professor Briggs, of Union Seminary, 
more than his original sccusation. He sends 





The Presbyterian a long communication, which 
uses great plainness. He excuses Dr. Lowrie 
simply on the ground of his ignorance. He 
Bays: 

* We doubt not that the misrepresent ations 
have becn unintentional. They have arisen 
froma lack of familiarity with the nature of 
Biblical Criticism, its division into the higher 
and the lower, the history of its operation 
amoung biblical scholars, the technical terms 
that have come into use, the various schools 
into which critics are divided, their princi- 
ples and methods.”’ 


That isa pretty large ignorance for an ex- 
theological professor. 

....“* Remember,” said Dr. Duryea, in his 
charge to Newman Smyth, ‘‘ you are a marked 
man and you will be watched ; you are a pro- 
gressive man and in dangerof being claimed 
by radicals, whowill say that you are on the 
highway to their position,”’ Then, after ad- 
vising him to avoid, for the next three or four 
years, the public discussion of any views that 
had recently attracted public attention to him, 
he added, with hearty emphasis: ‘ I agree 
with you. I have read all that you have writ- 
ten and I stand with you and bid you God- 
speed.’”’ 

.. The English Unitarians bave been hold- 
ing a meeting at the Isle of Wight and dis- 
cussing the Salvution Army. One of them is 
reported ip the paper as having sald : 

“If Christianity is to be really aggressive, it 
must not spend itself in mere excitement or 
cramp itself within the limits of narrow dogmas, 
It must be wide and open, teaching such doc- 
trines as the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and a strong belief in immo- 
rality’’ (sie). 

That is not correct to af. 

-+eeIt isa noteworthy fact that the news- 
papers of this city have taken absolutely no 
notice of the New York JWorld’s recent can- 
nonading of the trustees of the East River 
Bridge. They all seem to understand that 
thisis merely an editorial effort to get up a 
boom” for the New York World, as the means 
of increasing its scanty circulation. If they 
believed that there was avy just occasion for 
the World’s uproar, they would, undoubtedly, 
take a band in it. 


«ee» The New York Republican State Com- 
mittee, at their meeting in this city, last week, 
elected Mr John F. Smyth as their chairman, 
As now organized, the Committee is worthy of 
the Convention, but not of the party or its prin- 
ciples. The dissatisfaction of a large vumber of 
Republicans with the work done at Saratoga 
is now the most serious danger of the party in 
this state; and, ifthe Committee cannot see it, 
they may find it out after the election. 


.. This is the cautious comment of the Bos- 
ton correspondent of the Chicago Stavdord on 
the removal of Professor Gould : 

**His retirement is occasioned by dissatisfac- 
tion with certain theological tendencies, which 
were deemed conflicting with the standards of 
of the seminary. Perhaps it were better to 
purge now than to be a little longer patient. 
Patience was what he wished. The remedy 
may yet prove worse than the disearce.”’ 

“« Retirement ’’ is mild, 

.. The Freeman’s Journal astounds us, It 
represents that we have declared that, in order 
to encourage marriage, it would be well for 
young people to understand that in marrying 
they need notincur the burden of a family. 
What we said was that they need not assume 
the expense of extravagant fasbionable life. 
Children are the best and most desirable bless- 
ing that married people can pray for. 

.. Judge Folger is iv every respect an ad- 
mirable candidate for governor of this state. 
The one great difficulty that confronts bim in 
the very outset of the campaign and will be 
likely to follow all through it arises from the 
manner of his nomination by the convention 
that met at Saratoga. It would not be sur- 
prising if the “Stalwart machine” should 
prove to have smashed its own train. 

.++- The Lutheran wishes us to mention to 
our readers that it roundly condemned the 
Lutheran Church, which we learned of from 
its columns, and which got the money to buy 
a bell by offering a prize of cut-glass beer-go!) 
lets to the saloon iv which the biggest collec 
tion should be taken up. Of course, of course; 
we did not suppose that needed saying. 

..-Mayor Cleveland, the Democratic nom- 
inee for govervor in this state, is said to be a 
first-class man. We believe it !o be true, and 
only regret that he does not belong to a firet- 
class party and does not represent first-class 
principles. 

..-Senator Foster, of Westchester County, 
in a letter declares his purpose not to vote for 
the Saratoga nominees. Though a Republican, 
he bolts the ticket. We agree with bim in 
condemning the manver of its nomination. 

...eThe nomination of General Tracy, of 
Brooklyn, as a candidate for Justice of the 
Supreme Court in the Second District of this 
state ought to be equivalent to his election. 
He is eminently qualified for the place. 

..-. We would correct one mistake as to the 
New Haven Council. There was no vote 


ainst Dr. — installation. One layman 
ane against it, 


spoke against it; but did not vote 
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Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
age Expressaze and Carriage Hire, and stop at Grand 
Jnion otel, nearly operas Grand Central Depot, 
450 elegant rooms redu to $l and upward per day. 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse: 
Cars, Stages, and Elevat:d Railroad to all Depots. 
I -~ 


DISEASED LUNGS 
are greatly on the increase in this country. It fs 
estimated that 100,000 die yearly with Consumption, 
Many fall victims through their own imprudence. A 
better remedy than ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM for 
affecting a perfect cure cannot be found. Physicians 
are recommending it. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 

THIS town is situated in one of the most excellent 
whent-growing sections of the United States. The 
land is generally ry be ay tnd fasies of from 100 to 
400 acres, valued at from $7 to 880 peracre. Loans of 
money can be secure 1 ‘and safely Pplaced which will 
net the investor dou 7] what he can secure at the 
East upon no better if as good security. Mr. EB. P. 
| ad resident of the Rn Bank of ‘Grand 
Forks. ota, whose ertisement 
Bist page of th Ns paper, will cheerfully furnish in- 
vestors with full information upon all needed points. 


GROOCOCE, Progcpity that t BILTON. 


ioe an estab 
Renee and important a housé as tewart & 








ployés of the arrange: 
ments to continue thet An, in the same store 


peat yan FASHION MAGAZINE 


Messrs. Epwarp RIDLEY & Sons, of Nos. 309 to 317 
Grand Street, we -Y issued tote! Fail: and Winter Faeh- 
fllustra- 
he goods A articles themselves, 
ca grest variety y of everyth wm aa into the ap- 


of ladies, misses, and childre 
Pnable to visit the ~~ T stores of this firm in perron 
should order from them of their Magazines, fuller 


directions being ‘found in n thelr advertisement, 


CLARK’S RESTAURANT. 

Tuose of our lady readers who have been accus- 
tomed for many years to taking their lunches. 
while in the city at Le ga will miss bim from 
Broadway and 18th Street. .Owing to the upward 
movement of ———, vot “ail kind, has 





CLARK 
also found it d,and 
haso ied Dew sad eleg ud elegant Foomne at ent 23-4 
sarees, aaoomely fitted dining-rooms 


for ~F, Balls, ond recepti 


*,**Do boldly what you do at all.” Boldly do we 
affirm that Kidwey- ort is the great remedy for liver, 
bowels, and kidney diseases. Rheumatism and piles 
vanish before it. The tonic effect ct ar Wort is 
pros roduced by its cleansing and peeitzin action on the 

lood. ‘Where there isa de in the urine, 
or maky, y, Foy urine m dieore ered kidneys, it 
ays 





alw 

ane may be a ny 
manifold evil evil. you would battle Sucoenatoly wit 
this many-headed monster of Sieee oma panes it 
expedient to 


to keep Mra. Pinkham's 
pound always at hand Dr. Banning. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


Tae Annual Meeti of t American Missionary 
I~ Ty will be held hs. ymouth —< Se 
vy. 


Tuesday seit Bb e er wil ‘be preached by Rev. 
Cc. L. Goodell, af St. Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday and 6 eer will 
be secenind aie Sommeae of commit poque. and 
——- Wednesday and Toaraaere ~— inet ad- 
dre will be given by Rev, A. J. F. 4s. D 
Wee v. *httious + ara D.D., and ex- x President 
Alayes. Rion. A. of Cornell University, ee 
other + distinguished aponhors ey be expected. 
Thursday-evening meeting will be a mass a H | 
the Tabernacle, spas & the etoplo™ “ The National Prob- 
lem of Southern F 

Rev. C. T. Collins, n Cleveland, is chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangemen 

Rev. Tenn "Cleveland, a chairman of Com- 
mittee -* ‘ied kaflroad Rate: 

Applicants for entertainment should address Mr. 8. 
a ell, rioioont Church, Cleveland, before Octo- 
bez eA PBce" er i for reduced hotel rates should 

rio 
STRIEBY. ‘or. Sec. A 
56 fende fittest, *Y. ¥. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


LADY DESIRES nae POSITION OF 
Trast in a Family or tution. Can Lae 4 
herself to the duties of house eeper, companion, or 
matron. Bento of references give 
address , 208 Sackett Bireet, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

















A CARD. 
F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, 


oF 

No. 42 East 14th St., Union Square, 
begs to announce to his patrons and the public gene. 
ally that he has recently returned from abroad wit: 
an extensive line of NEW GOODS, embracing strictiy 
NOVELTIES. in TOYS, DOLIS, GAMES, FANCY 
GOODS, VIENNA LEATHER, BRONZE and OLIVE 
WOOD ARTICLES, PHOTOGRAPH ALSUMS, and 
fine DECORATED STATUARY, PARLOR ORNA- 
MENTS, eto., etc., the latest productions of the Euro- 
pean market. 

F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, 
Neo. 42 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 





the most labor caving and convenient means of im- 

Nickel Piaves on mn Steves, Silver and Piated 

Vowneains,” Plated Knives, 
ons, € 


Does not 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 
AT RETAIL, 


Presenting to the Public the Finest Se- 
lection of Novelties in above Goods and 
at Lower Prices than ever offered. 


BROADWAY AND: {9th STREET, 








ARNOLD, © 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Have now open a full line of the Latest 
Fall) Novelties in Curtain Materials, 
Furniture Coverings, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


TAXATION OF CORReR ASS. 


Tug Federal Reporter, ‘te arecen! number, 
refers to an Opinion of Mr Justice Field, 
when sitting as a circuit justice in Califor 
nia, relating to the taxation of corporations. 
The corporation before the court was the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, whose 
charter was derived from the State of 
California. The compavy complained of 
its heavy taxation by that stale in the years 
1880 and 1881. It had a large mortgage 
debt, on which it paid interest; and, since 
natural persons, under like circumstances, 
were ullowed by law a deduction equal to 
their debis from the assessed valuation of 
their property, the company claimed that it 
should enjoy the same privilege. 

The tax assessors refused to grant this 
privilege, and assessed the company’s 
property atits estimated actual value, in 
cludivg its franchise. The state board of 
equalization, being appealed to, confirmed 
the action of the assessors, and the state ju- 
diciary treated its decision as final and was 
about to enforce the payment of the tax. 
The company then took steps to remove the 
cause to the Circuit Court of the United 
States, claiming that the taxation was une- 
qual and contrary to one of the provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. The pro- 
vision referred tois the one that forbids 
each state to ‘“‘ deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” The theory of the company is, that 
a corporation, though not a natural person, 
is, nevertheless, a legal person, composed 
of natural persons, baving the power to sue 
and liable to be sued, and, in respect to 
questions of property, possessing the same 
rights and subject to the same liabilities as 
natural persons, and, hence, that the term 
“person,” as used in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, includes a corporation within 
its meaving, and, therefore, forbids each 
state to denyto any corporation within ils 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, 
The conclusion is undoubtedly correct if 
it be true that the term ‘‘ person,” as used 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, includes a 
corporation. 

Isthis true? Upon this point Mr. Justice 
Ficld declined to express an opinion; but 
seid that the question was a novel one, and 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


one, too, of great practical improtance, which 
must be finally settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is very well known, 
as he remarked, that the main object of the 
Fourteenth Amendment was to protect the 
Negro race against discriminating and uo- 
just state legislation, although no specific 
mention is made of thisrace. Itisincluded 
inthe general category of ‘‘any person.” 
This category is more comprehensive thao 
the Negro race and includes aU persons, 
whether black or white, of whatever race 
or color; and, hence, the amendment cx- 
tends its protection to all persons and guar- 
antees to (hem all the equal protection of 
the laws. It gives to civil corporations the 
same protection, if they are persovs within 
the meaning of the amendment. 

There is, moreover, something to be said 
in favor of this construction of the amend- 
ment, whatever may have been the primary 
idea of Congress in proposing it or of the 
legislatures in adopting it. The familiar 
guaranty, found in every state constitution, 
that no person shal] be deprived of property 
without due process of law, and equally 
found in the Fourteenth Amendment, has 
been universally construed as protecting 
corporations, not less than natural persons, 
against the deprivation of property witbout 
due process of Jaw. It applies to corpora- 
tions, as well as to vatural persons, because, 
for this purpose, they are considered as 
persons vested with property rights which 
are protected by law. Corporations are 
composed of natural persons, and any in- 
justice or wrong done to them is done to 
the persons composing them. The clause 
of the Constitution which extends the 
judicial power of the United States to ‘‘ con- 
troversies between citizens of different 
states’ has by the Supreme Court been 
construed to apply 'o corporations. They 
are included in the term ‘‘ citizen” and 
are judicially regarded, for all the pur- 
poses of property rights and property 
liabilities, as citizens of the state in which 
they are organized, 

If these corporations are persons and 
citizens in the above sense, we see no suffl- 
cient reason why they should pot be re- 
garded as persons and citizeos within the 
meaning of that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which forbids each state to 
‘*deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” A state 
law denying to them this protection would 
clearly be against the spirit of the amend- 
ment, and, as it seems to us, it weuld be 
against its letter. A state law confiscating 
their property or operating as ao unequal 
and unjust discrimination agaiost them in 
imposing taxes upon them would plainly 
not afford them ‘‘the equal protection of 
laws.” It would be doing what the Fou- 
teenth Amendment says shall not be done, 
if corporations are to be deemed persons 
within its meaning. 

- ee -_-——- 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

‘THE money pressure which has been iv- 
augurated of Jate through the manipulation 
of the large operators upon the market still 
seems to hold control; though avother 
cunse for the scarcity of funds and bigh 
rates of interest which prevails is the large 
amount of capital which is withdrawn from 
the market to supply the demands of the 
West and South for crop-moving purposes, 
together with the vast quantity of money 
which bas been invested in new railroads 
and other enterprises, which is for the time 
being unproductive. The action of Secre- 
tary Folger in authorizing the redemption 
without rebate of interest of the bonds 
of the 116th and 117th calls, to an 


‘amount not exeeeding $5,000,000 in 


each week, afforded much relief to the 
market and assisted very materially in frus- 
trating the efforts of those who endeavored 
to take advantage of the striugency by run- 
ving up the rates to borrowers, and thereby 
clogging the business interests of the coun- 
try. Although the supply of loanable 
funds has been somewhat meager and the 
rates to borrowers comparatively high, the 
prospects are as encouraging as might be 
wished, avd itis asserted by those who huve 
every facility of being ‘‘ posted” that the 
present condition of money matters are 
to be regarded as temporary in character. 
The rates reached as high as one-eighth of 
1 per cent. per diem in addition to legal 


the majority of transactions on pledge of 
stock collateral were consummated at from 
7 to 9 per cent., with exceptional loans 
2s low as 4per cent. Government bond 
dealers were supplied at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Time loans were nominal, but conside:able 
business was reported for twelve months at 
6 per cent. Mercantile paper was unfavor- 
ably affected, on account of the failure of 
Alonzo Follett; but strictly prime paper 
was quoted at 7 per cent. and other at from 
74 to 9 per cent. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was sluggish and weak and a 
decline in 48 and 44s was experienced of 4 
percent. in the former aud per cent. in 
thelatter. The closiug quotations were as 
follows: 

Bia. Ask'd.: Bid. 
5a,"81,con.at 344 100% 101 Currency 6s,'95.130 
4468, 1n91, reg...1123¢ 113 ‘Currency 6s, 96.131 
4448. 1891. coup. u 26 112% Currency 68,'97.1489 
46, 1907, reg. .... 118%, Currency 4a, °98.133 
da, 1907, cou. eit 11934! Currency 6s,’00.134 

It is estimated that the reduction of the 
public debt for the month of September is 
ip the neighborhood of $16,000,000. 

Treasurer Gilfillan has mailed 650,850 
checks for $5,659,710.50 interest due Octo. 
ber ist on registered consols of 1907. ‘The 
total interest falling due on the above date 
on coupon and registered bonds aggregates 
$7,389,093.50. 

The bonds of the 116th and 117th call, 
which were to bave been redeemed on 
December 28d, are now payable, without 
rebate of interest, at the rate of $5,000,000 
on Wednesday of each week, in accordancé 
with orders promulgated by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury. 

Gop AND S1tver.—The imports of gold 
and silver for the past week at the port of 
New York was $399,582, which, added to 
the amounts previously reported, give a 
total of $3,101,178 since the first of 
January. The exports for the same periods 
were $246,844 and $44,180,445 respect- 
ively, 

The Government commences the issue of 
gold certificates this week and every prepra- 
tion bas been made for their reception by 
the banks and moneyed institutions, which, 
deal in the valuable commodity. They are 
issved under the authority of the new Bank- 
ing Law, passed by Congress during the 
passed Winter, entitled ‘An act to evable 
national banking associations to extend 
their corporate existence aod for other pur- 
poses.” The Secretary of the Treasury 
was, by this law, ‘‘ authorized and directed 
to receive deposits of gold coin with the 
Treasurer or Assistant Treasurers of the 
United States, in sums not Jess than $20, 
and to issue certificates therefor in de. 
nominations of not less than $20 each, 
corresponding with the denominations of 
United States votas. ‘The coin deposited for 
or representing the certificates of deposit 
shall be 1etained in the Treasury for the 
payment of the same on demand. Said 
certificates shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and when so re- 
ecived may be reissued, and such certifi- 
cutes, as also silver certificates, when held 
by apy national banking association, shall 
be counted as part of its lawful reservel 
and no national benking association sbal, 
be a member of avy clearing-house in 
which such certificates shall uot be receiv- 
able in the settlement of clearing-house 
balances.” The new gold certificates will 
simplify business very much in general 
transactions, as payments can be made more 
readily, more safely, and more satisfac- 
torily than by the use of gold. Being easily 
handled aud easily concealed, a large 
amount can be transferred in au ordinary 
envelope, which otherwise would require 
the services of many bands. It is also 
estimated that the saving that will be real 
ized in handling of the gold will more than 
liquidate the expense incurred of printing 
the certificates. 

ForeicGN ExcHancEe.—The market for 
foreign exchange was very weak on an in- 
creased supply of bankers’ bills, which was 
the result of the stringency in the money 
market, and reported purcbases bere of 
securieties for foreign account and also 
commercial bills drawn against exports of 
cotton, etc. The nominal asking quotations 
were marked down 1} cents for 60-day bills, 
to $4.82, and 2 cents for demand, to $4.86}. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
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} to 1} cente from the posted figures. 
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interest, at one time during the week; but 











Banx Sratement.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks for last week sho wsacon- 
traction in loans of $6,291,600, a loss.in 
specie of $2,595,500, a decrease in deposits of 
$8,760,400, and av expansion in circulation 
of $162,400, against a gain in Jegal tenders 
of $589,800. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in reserve of $184,400, but 
the banks stil] hold $2,087,425 less than the 
legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 

Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York.. $9,115,000 $996,600 $806,600 $8,122.000 
Manhattan. 7,304,000 785,000 413.000 5,539,000 
Merchants’. 7.112,300 660,900 624,000 5,675,600 
Mechanics’. 7.050,000 526,000 1,110,000 —6,585.000 
Onton....... 4.513.800 488.800 197.500 8,200,200 


America 0,218,600 762,600 671.800 6,871,200 
Phenix..... 8,318,000 795,000 169,000 3.018.000 
a 6.976,006 1,865,700 893,000 6,171,900 
Trad’smen’s 2,864.60) 206,400 659.200 1,4¥5.200 
Fulton 1,692,700 274.800 96,500 1,947,700 


Lea. Manuf 3,157,600 360,700 902.500 32,441,100 
Sev'nth W'd 1,080,100 182,800 109.200 1,077,500 
St'teof N.Y. 8,890.800 576.900 199,600 3,165.800 
Amer. Ex... 14,006,000 960,000 1,025,000 9.885.000 


Irving...... 8,301,700 516,600 370.500 3.254.200 


St. Nicholas 2,481,300 247,000 97.600 1.930.100 
Shoe & Lea. 3,076,000 485.000 220.000 2,765.0u0 
Corn Exch. 4.735.000 466,500 212.000 3.684,400 
Continenta! 6.892,400 1,162,600 _ 170,500 5,938,400 
Oriental.... 2,122,700 30,100 428,200 1,978,600 


Marine..... 2.473.000 482,000 379.000 3,725,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,919,500 4,057,700 644,900 19.037.400 
Park....... 16,882,800 3,951,100 478,600 19.972,800 


WallSt.Nat. 1,521,300 282,500 74.200 1,395.000 
North River 1.568.800 25.100 156.000 1,473.700 
Kast River.. 1,057,000 79,200 124,700 841,800 
Fourth Na.. 16,739,900 3,133,100 1,018,700 15,908.900 
Cent. Na.... 6.193,000 1,114,000 915.000 8,627,000 
Second Na.. 3.168.000 609,000 290,008 8,546.000 


Niath Na... 5.867.200 760,000 892,000 5,419,900 
First Na.... 13,227.000 2,853,500 881,700 14,586,000 
Third Na 5,362,000 756,700 877,700 5,609,000 


N.Y.Na.Ex 1,498,100 75,000 106,600 1,016,200 


Bowery..... 1,824,500 207.400 222.900 1,641,000 
R.Y.Co..... 1,661,900 15,000 609,800 1,986,100 
Ger. Am. 2,525,000 967.100 85.800 9%,228,400 


4,904,200 864,900 445.100 6,369,500 
Fifth Av.... 1,814,000 850,100 175.400 1,889,706 
German Ex, 1,595,400 55,900 94,200 1,717,000 
Germania... 1,683,500 44,000 252.400 1,865,100 
0.8. Nat... 4.081.600 1,043,900 45,600 5,018,300 
Lincoln Nat. 1,032,100 168,600 187,800 1,092,200 





Totais.....$819,907,000 48,428,000 21,616,800 288,628,000 


Comparisons..§6,291,600 $2,505,500 $580,800 $8,760,400 


Cleasings. week ending Sept. 23d.... $950.962,831 49 


“ Sept. goth... es eee 1,011,393.888 67 
Gntanees. week ending Sept. 23d...... 27,978,458 28 
o Sept. 80uh.. 84,393,848 91 


Bank Stockxs.—The die quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 
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Merchants’ Ex.. “3 
Market........... 


Chemical... 
Central Nat'l... 125 
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ni States x. —— 150 
(Wall St. Nat’l...100 — 


Mechanies’.......145 
Mercantile........ 
Srock Market.—The Stock Exchange 
was the scene of depression and slaughter 
during the past week, the market being ap- 
parently wholly under the control of the 
“bears.” In the early dealings of the 
week the attack was made by forcing the 
rate of money up to fabulous figurers, which 
was offset, however, by the prompt action 
of the Treasury Department in paying 
called bonds. The next means resorted to 
was successive and successful raids on in- 
dividual stocks, whose tumble had the ef- 
fect of weakening a majority of the whole 
list. One of the first to feel the onslaught was 
Michigan Central, on the ground that there 
was no dividend. Then Oregon and Trans- 
continental dropped 8 percent., owing to 
some difference of figures which was 
claimed was doctored in the quarterly 
dividend. Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western also succumbed on account of 
the report that a large holder was ex- 
pected \o die, which it was reported would 
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throw a large block of the stock upon the 
market. The latest and most determined 
raid was on Louisville and Nashville, about 
which it was at first falsely rumored that 
$500,000 interest falling due to-day would 
not be met, and subsequently a report was 
spread that there had been an increase of 
the floating debt amounting to $13,000,000, 
which would have to be met by the issue of 
new stock. No information could be 
secured frem the officers of the company, 
which gave credence to the reports circu- 
lated. It is to be seen that the general 
complexion of affairs are not the most prom- 
ising to scme, while others are jubilant over 
the profits realized. The sales of the week 
amounted to 2,400,410 shares, of which 
the following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations: 

High. Low. Closing. 





Sales. est. est. Sept.30. 
American Express......... 406 «(06 94% 96 
Allegheny Cen........«.+++« 62,887 33 26% 27% 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 700 «(47 43 43 
Alt. and T. H., pref..... soos» 400 89 86 87% 
Atch., T. and San Fe........ 500 B44 O46 84% 
American Tel.andC.Co... 310 73% 7 73% 
Boston Air Line. 78% 78% 
Cameron Coal....... eccccces 21 21 
Canada Southern O24 62% 
Central Iowa...... 833 338 
Central Pacific........ eoscese 22,997 91% =91% 
c.,C., C.,and Ind...... ose 1,666 84 81g 81g 
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Chicago and Northw'n..... 17,860 148 144 144% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 1,505 167% 164% 1644 
Chic., Mil.,and St. P........ 48,920 111 107% 107% 
C., M., and St. P., pf........ 1,500 1258123 128 
Cin., 8., andTleve 56 53 68 
GIGI, cocncdegseccccccscce 44% 42 42 
Del., Lack.. and Western.. 201. 150 147% 183% 138% 
Dei.and Hudson...... ...... 8.880 115% 111 118% 
Den. and Rio Grande........ 175,210 61% S6 57% 
Dubuque and C. C...... 100 91 OO 91 
East Tennessee...... .... wee 5520 10% % OM 
East Tennessee, pf. 910 17% #«17~«17 
Evans. and T. H..... 800 844% 80 80 
Georgia B....... 200 151 160 151 
Green Bay............ 200 10% +10 10 





Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 






















Homestake Mining..... sae 100 «(18% 18% 18% 
Houston and Texas........ 200 8&4 BBIg «83g 
Mlinois Central............. 8,820 140% 19814 139 
Ind., Bloom, and W... 2805 40 44 44% 
LakeShore.............. - 09,070 117 115 115 
Lake E. and West........... 3,500 41 39 39 
Louisville and Nashville. ..195, - 734 «6244 «63% 
Lou,, N. Alb. &C,.... 00+. 100, 7 70 70 
Long Island........ 63 624% 62% 
Manhattan ..............000-+ 50% «49 49 
Manhattan (new).... 6% 49 «49 
Manhattan Beach.... 18 18 18 
Mar. and Cin. 24 pf Ol4 6% 6% 
Memphis and Char... ..... 4,900 co &4 54 
Mil. and 1. Shore, pf........ 1,500 65% Gilg 55 
Metropolitan..........+-05++ 87% 
Michigan Central.......... 0614 
Mobtle and Ohio............ 21% 
Minn. and St. L........ ..2.. 4610 34% S01 82% 
Minn. and St. L..pf......... 6,600 744 T2% 72% 
Mutual Union Tel......., 25 2% 
Mo.,K.,anaT..... 87% 37% 
Missouri Pacific 107 107% 
Morris and Essex.... 126 §=64126 
Nash., C., & 8t. L.... 52 55 
76 76% 
132% 158 
56 56 
N 41% 41% 
N.Y. j 86 86 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... 11.700 28 (27 27 
N. Y. 4% 14% 
314% (81K 
21 21 
S64 «C« 
10S 4K, 
O44 «(046 
17 17 
S84 BBY 
00% «OL 
158 =: 158 
17% 17% 
4336 44g 
624 64 
128% 129 
$3 = 834 
2354 «244 
133% 185 
13354 13354 
100% «100% 
60 60 
204 20% 
35 35 
St Paul andD pf...... svecee 320 O54 OB O2K% 
Standard Mining............ 550 TH 4%. 6% 
Sutro Tunnel.... ....... sore 1,000 ly A % 
St. L.and Sap Fran..pf..... 1,100 62% 60 80 
St.L.andSanFran.istpf. 206 100 99% 100 
St. P.M. and M.............. 7,265 162% 156 156 
St. Paul and Omaha........ 40.115 53% 50% 51% 
8t. Paul and Omaha. pf.... 20,027 112% 109% 110% 
St. Paul and a ox 4. 200 10834 105% 108% 
Tol.. Del. and B., 100 «(15 15 15 
Texas and Pacific.. eevee 91450 51 47 47%, 
Union Pacific............... 103,984 113 108% 108% 
Wabash. St. L.. and Pac... - 26,205 8334 S85 35% 
Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 52.950 69% 66% 66% 
Wells Fargo ex........... ~~ 100 180 180 180 
Western Union Tel......... 88.290 U5, [8854 88K 


FrsancraL Item.—Attention is called to 
the advertisement of Randal H. Foote, in an- 
other column, who deals largely in invest- 
ment securities. 

Drvienps.—The Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railway Co. has declared 
& quarterly dividend of two per éent., 
paysble November 1st. 

















The coupons due October 1st on the bonds 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ruilway Co. 
will be paid at that date, at the office of 
Fisk and Hatch, 5 Nassau St. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Ronds can be obtained at ofr 
ofhce tm any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 ,c00 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Especial attention pree to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, ankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda cf Government Bonds 
for 1852, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~ btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ ‘OREDITS. 


RANDAL H. FOOTE, 


(Established 1860.) 


Banker and Broker, 
40 BROADWAY, N.Y. 

WILL BUY OR SELL ON COMMISSION MISCELLAN- 
EOUS LAE Ustaete> SECURITIES, prATs. COUN: 
TY, TY, AND TOWN BONDS, WHETHER IN 
DEFAULT OR INTEREST-PAYINS. 

a JOTATIONS CHEERFULLY poRwenED AP- 
PLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLIC. 











WANTED. 
MEXICAN BONDS, “CORLIES ISSUE,” NEW JER- 
SEY and NEW YORK R.R. PRE FERRED STOCK. CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN TRANSIT CO , ACCESSORY 
TRANSIT CO. OF NICARAGUA STOCK 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 
BANKING HOUSE 
OF 


HENRY GLEWS & 60, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton bou ~y and i. 
only on commission for cash or on mar; 
seeeres. Four per cent. allowed on all “daily b bal. 








N.Y. BRANC 1% 
Connected by 
Private Wires. 


sa braces afm 
Grae entr otel, o pene 8t 
346 Broadway, cor. Leoowar dS 











BRADSTREET'S 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Public Economy. 





Published by THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


Terms, $5 per year, in advance, including postage, 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





Asafi cial and cial newspaper the fore- 
Most purpose of BRaADSTREET’s is to be of practical 
service to business men. 


Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly 
epitome of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and the summaries of assets and 
abilities are alone worth the subscription price. 


THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA I8 REPORTED 
BY TELEGRAPH TO BRADSTREET'S UP TO 
THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PIILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURJTIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Raill- 
road (ompanics having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negot!at. 

FINANCIAL Vy ey 4 conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Raiwoad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT S©CURITIES 
on Commission, 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into intcrest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


plication. JOHN ©. SHORT. President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President, 
WM. P, WATSON, Sec'y and Treas, 


PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River tn Farms. 








‘OU, FREE OF 
pay nearly 
‘Send. ‘drafts on New York or 

payable to my order. References and fuller 
information given on application by postal-card or 
letter. Addres' 


+P. GAT 
President Merchants! Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


three times as much. 
Boston, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.................-....1857, 


REAL ESTATE 20uGuT AND SOLD ON 


COMMISSIO 


PROPERTY RENTED 


tances made promptly. 

T AXES pai ae looked after and 
irst 

LOANS _ Carefully negetinted. ‘or a term of years 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write no a4 — on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY. 
11 WALL seis OWES BibACT YORK i 
This hous. e,transacts  Comasteston 


business, with very 
ou demand. cry large experience at4 per cent., payabie 


a cared f 
and remit. 








ANOTHER TERRIBLE CRASH! 


This Time on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
THE NEW YORK HERALD SAYS: 


At ye last at night, a Rahway way passen 
nto a Lehigh Valley frei 


toward Jersey City, ran 
on the Pennsylvania train, in whic 
from the track and completely wrecked. The 
aged to crawl through the broken windows and 


pany, at one o’clock this morning. 


were a num 


ger train on the Pennsylvania Raifroad, bound 
ht train at East Newark. There were three cars 
rof passengers. All three cars were thrown 


passengers, some of whom were badly hurt, man- 


d oe 
cians were dis atched from Jersey City on a ane age eg ce BL of phy- 


train by the Pennsylvania Railroad 


The official 
any information in regard to the collision and amen ery mp by be yeh sb gree A ~~ 


physicians having been sent for. The Lehigh Valley 


d that no one had been hurt, in spite of the 
train was also partly wrecked. 


NOW READ THIS. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO COMMUTERS AND TRAVELERS ON SUBURBAN RAILROADS. 
FIFTY MILE RADIUS. 


The necessit roviding an I 
cena steme AS ye Seeeeed Ge ee, aifainet ACCIDENTS incurred exclusively upon any of our 
specially 


apted to cover this exposure, 


LITY AND CASUALTY CO., of New York, to pare 
at reduced rates. = oe 


THE COMMUTERS’ POLICY. 


This Policy insures for $5, 
Disabling Injury, and covers suc’ 
insured whi 


in event of accidental dea’ 
cocldents on ee loath on and id $25 5 Weekty Endomaity in the event of 


happen to the 


iM 
cus Hoboken, Long In find resey eon the Elevated ieilwaye. of New York, LS Jersey 


stairways leading thereto. 
abov onamsed. ond the 


» and Staten Isiand, wh 
traveling in the Street er Horse Cars 
6 runn and 


le yo or descendi ateps or 
Omnibures fo the cities 
Netween the cities 





erry abovenamed, an 
sopuiens 2 bans by Ha ail or miamer to any place or city not distant from the City Hall in the ¢ City 


OY $10 PER ANNUM. 
EB. B. CLAPP, Manager Metropolitan District. Office, 168 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 








(LLins, Bouven SJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw& 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold oncom- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to n general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. — Frank Jenkins. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial “Association of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cent. Depenturss at Pan, redeem- 
able in 1,2and 38 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 

red ble in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Hulf-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in Arnerican 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpow, Camapa, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 


J(S8EPH D. SAUNBY aevae> LE RUEY, 
President, ; |*4 Managing Director. 


GENEVA AWARD. 


a. jal and personal attention given to the prepa- 
tion. peset, ona trial of cases in the Court of Ala- 
eemey ms in Washington, D. C. 

Ap extended experience in the former Court and 
unueual facilities for managing these causes enables 
me to render special services to claimants. Time for 
docketing cases expires January 14th, 188%. All cases 
not entered on or before that hte ‘will be thereafter 
totally barred and inadmissible. 

The Court has jurisdiction of claims for vessels and 
cargoes destroyed by any Confederate Cruisers, the 
waxes of officers and men, their personal effects, and 
for War Premiums ane rom April, 1861, to Novem 
ber, 1865. Interest al lowed from_the ‘time of the 
loss or payment of rremiine until March Slst, 1877, 
at 4 per cent. per a 

Full information giv given. on application to the under- 


“ees: J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 














131 Devonshire Street.. cevecesecess BOSTON 
GD Wall Street.......cccccccccecseeecees "New York. 
1424 New } New York Av... édee0 o08 ‘Washington, DC. 


No Risk” Solid 10 por Cent 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Sclid as English Consols or U, 8. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Colden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Il. 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed, Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 


“THE WEST 
ARM MORTGAGE ¢0. 


qawronees Kan., offers to investors 

the best securities iu the market. FIST 

MORTG AGE nae! upon improved 

‘arms, Interest and i paid on day 

of maturity in New York. , mmptly 

laced rge ¢ xperience. Per. Send 
or circular, e Pele rences and sample form 

F. M. Pepe irs. Prepidont j J. WARN 5 View 

Breen L. H. RKINS, "Recretary ; CHAS. W. 
LLETT, Raaoe; N. F. HART, Auditor. 

ene sere 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


DIVIDEND No. 61. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 18th, 1882. { 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND (NE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from the net earnings of the three months endi: g 
September 3(th instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of October next, 
to shareholders of record on the 20th of September 
instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th instant, and reopened 
on the morning of as 17th of October next. 

H. ROCHESTER, ) Tream: rer. 





'PVHE LAKE KK aye woan a SOUTHERN 
TREASURER: . OFFICE, onan ( ENTRAL Drror, 
w York, September v7th, 1882. 
THE BOARD oF DIRECTOR OF THIS COMPA 
have this day declared a Quarterly Dividend of Two 
PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on WED- 
NESDAY, the first day of November next. at this o7- 
fice. The transfer books will clored be at 8 o'cek —p- P, 
M.on MONDAY, the 24 day of Octoher next, and will 
be reopened on the a of Mon for, iue the oth dny of 
November next E. D. WORCEST. Treasurer. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OBIO RalLway Company. i 





ma ty gh, Bun: —. 
t. 28, 1 
’ TPONS DU BE ocT, 
ME cou poux ofieden isi, i Resa, 


six-per-cent. 
six ent. bonds 
in cash, on ond after that date, at 
& Hatch, No. Hersen 


P, HUNTINGTON, Pregidéng, 
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Commercial 


THE ACTION OF SECRETARY FOL- 
GER. 


Secretary Foucer did a wise thing last 
week in yiving directions for the payment 
of any of the cilled bonds in advance of 
the time previously named, without any 
rebate of interest nnd at the rate of $5,000.- 
000 per week. His immediate object was 
to afford prompt relief to the then existing 
stringency of the money market, which 
threatened to be disastrous to the interests 
of legitimate trade, as well as to those en- 
gaged iv stock speculation. When the rate 
of interest runs up to eighteen or twenty 
per cent., relief must soon come or serious 
trouble will come. The general policy of 
the Government should be and ordinarily 
is to restore tothe market, as speedily as 
possible, the funds which it withdraws 
therefrom by taxation. li is not the proper 
business of the United States Treasury 
to control the 
dettuke the job of accommodating it 
to the interests of stock speculators; 
yet it is its business so to conduct ite own 
fiscal Operations as not to embarrass the 
trading community by producing a scarcity 
inthe mouey market. It is on this theory 
that Secretary Folger last week gave the 
order to which we have referred. If the evil 
effects of a stringent monev market were 
confined simply to sinr’ *n2culators, we 
should be inclined to '+* *hem take the con- 
sequences, anticipating that, on the whole, 
more good then harm would result there 
from. This, however, is not the fact, since 


legitimate trade must also feel these evils. 
A — 


money market or un- 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne trade of the Dry Goods market has 

been somewhat restricted during the past 
week, owing to the inclemency of the 
weather and the difficulty experienced in 
the shipment of goods; so that, under such 
depressing influences, the volume of busi- 
ness was light, compared with that of pre- 
vious weeks, though satisfactory when ail 
the circumstances are considered, It is 
bul natural, however, that a lull should be 
felt after the continued prosperity and suc- 
cess of the past season, as in nll seasons of 
legitimate trading such a quiet has been 
realized. The consumptive demand for the 
balance of the year is predicted, by those 
who are well informed from the various 
distributing centers, as likely to be very 
large, on account of the crop returns 
meeting the general expectation in regard to 
quantity. Thereis no disposition manifested 
on the part of merchants to anticipate the 
demand ;*but, on the contrary, they confine 
their business to legitimate trading. ‘The 
demand at first bands was of a spasmodic 
character and inclined to sluggishness, and 
package-buyers governed their purchases 
by actual wants, except in the case of a 
few Spring fabrics, for which a consider- 
able number of orders were placed for fu- 
ture delivery. The jobbiug trade, also, was 
influevced adversely by the gloomy and 
stormy weather; but a fair business was 
reported from several quarters and a re- 
newed activity in this branch is looked for 
with the coming week, as the retailers from 
near-ly sections have bought very spariog 
ly as yet. Values are well maintained on 
all cottop, woolen, and mixed fabrics and 
stocks of the most desirable makes are in 
very good shape. A Very cheerful feeling 
pervades the market and the coming future 
is predicted as being full of promise. 
_ Corron Goops.—There has been a con 
tinuation of the quiet demand lately ex- 
perienced by manufacturers’ agents, selec- 
tions having been almost wholly confined 
to such small parcels of plain and colored 
cottons as are absolutely necessary for the 
renewnl of assortments. The jobbing trade 
is gradually decreasing in volume, but a 
fair business for this stage of the season is 
still reported in some quarters. The most 
desirable brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons, wide sheetings, etc. are well sold 
up avid steady in price; but outside makes 
have an accumulating tendency, though 
the supply is not redundant as yet and 
quotations are nominally unchanged. 

Print-Cloths have been in light demand 
at last quotations—viz., 3jc., less 1 per cent., 
for 64x64s and 8}c. asked for 56x60s respect- 
ively. 
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Prints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
has been chiefly confined to small re- 
assortments and new business was only 
moderate in the aggregate. Agents con-° 
tinued to make fair deliveries of popular 
fancies in execution of back orders and 
some makes are still sold ahead of produc- 
tion. Large, showy fancies are still doing 
well; but choice, neat figured siyles are 
meeting with more attention and polka and 
ring-polka effects continue ip great favor. 
Robes and patch-work were fairly active 
and there was a steady call for furnitarcs 
and indigo blues. The supply of fancy 
prints in agents’ bands is unusually light 
for this time of the year, and all really de- 
sirable work is firmly held by agents and 
jobbers alike. 

Wide Prints have been in steady request 
at agents’ hands and a good business (un- 
der the circumsiances) was done in cre- 
tones, foulards, momies, brocades, ete. by 
leading jobbers. Stocks coutinue light and 
prices are firmly maintained. 

Ginghams remained quiet with the pack- 
age houses and the jobbivg trade was only 
moderate, though fair sales of dress styles 
were reported in some quarters. The best 
standard and fine ginghams are steadily 
held by agents. 

Dress Goops.—Tlhere was a fair move- 
ment iu all-wool and worsted dress fabrics 
on account of buck orders, but the demand 
was only moderate. Fancy cotton dress 
goods unre selling more freely, but prices 
are low and uoremuuerative to mapu- 
facturers, 

Woo.en Goops.—This market is only 
moderately active with jobbers and com- 
mission merchatits, The tormer are still re- 
ceiving orders with some regularity for 
soft dress goods, plain colors taking the 
lend, in shawls biack and plain centers 
have sold well and are still wanted. Filan- 
nels nud blankets, also, are in pretty fair 
demand. With agents the demand is 
principally of an assorting nature and is 
fairly regular. The main features of the 
market at present are fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds for Spring requirementsand orders 
continue fair in this direction. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Neither the importing nor the jobbing 
trade in fo:cign goods were marked by the 
activily of the preceding wecks; but there is 
no desire to complain, when all the circum- 
stances are considered, there being a strong 
feeling extunt among the trade that there 
isa large business awaiting them in the 
near future. All seasonable goods have 
sold well up tothe present time. In silk 
dress material jobbers will still have plen- 
ty to do, especially in plain black and 
plushes, winle heavy, rich goods hxve been 
inquired for and very fair orders have 
been filled. Foules, merinos and cashmeres 
(English and French), black and colored, 
are selling; but the main trade has been in 
plain, colored, and black fabrics. In ho- 
siery, which has also been well sold up in 
most lines, solid colors, black and best 
French cotton have been in the greater de 
mand. Ribbons and millinery goods are 
still wanted in fair parcels. Spanish laces, 
which are very fine this season, particular 
lv in fichus, have been and are still want 
ed. Inkid gloves the tendency has been 
to three-button gloves and above that 
number. ‘Terra coittas have been in de. 
mand and some dealers have sold up to 
importations, Other lines have done very 
well. Housekeeping goods are not very 
active just now; but white cambric hand- 
kerchiefs have been lately in good demand. 
The outlook for the balance of the season 
is bright. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 
the past year: 


For the week : 18R2. 1881, 

Fntered at the port.............6. #2.709 976 #2.247.948 

Thrown on market................ 2,711,244 2,485,016 
Since Jan. Ist 

Entered at POTrt...o..... ceccecse 105.218.3851 87.710,810 

Thrown on market.............. 108,971,848 91,006,644 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 





MONDAY EVENING. October 2, 1882. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androrcoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
----36 9% Lonsdale....... 36 10 
as AA. .36 1h ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:e..... f-4 18) Masonville. .. .86 10 
‘ 


re 7-4 21 Nashua, . err oF 
e  <ehebed . he, 1 ee SO 42 12 
Avondale...... 360 OR ae Ww. 45 13 


Ballon &8on...36 & Newmarket, F..86 7 
“ 33 


Saou 6 iN. Y. Mils..... 86 13 

Bav Milis.......36 10% “ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Bellows Falls...85 la; “ ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8}! « Re 04 20 
Boott, R........ a 5h) « 84 27% 
a eh 36 74 Pepperell....- 64 19 
0 AGC....86 1 eeeee 22 
Cabot.......... 78 | ani My 5 
TP ge<atvecl ee ee 9-4 27% 
—— Od 1 | « ---104 30 

7 cove cancet it *  sesssll 8 








...2% 4) Pequot....... 
reel Oe ey cura 20 
Dauntless...... £6 ©6} Slaterville...... 3s (64 
Dwight, anemia 105 } oa gga XX.36 12% 
Peariess........ 8}; Otica. w 1 
Fruit of the iisom Si 
10 o 
‘ ‘ Ss . 9 
“ “ oe 13, * 
Forcsidale......36 9% “ 
Grees G. = ee, 
Gold fed al... .36 83; * 
axes Ss fF, * D 
Srest Falls.8.. 3) 7 W amsutta : 
” M..33 7 OXX.36 18 
~ A...33 74 ‘ cambric...36 13 
Hili’s Semp, Idem: “ able warp.36 12 
pe: * .,.88 8 § Washington....36 
sad “ 86 =: 94 Wauregan, 100s. 96 124 
“46 42 124! “ shirteotton 12 
« 66 45 136° +“ No. 1....86 11 
oe... ..88 J0{ “ ecambrie.... 12 
beeesradace 36 684 Whitinsville....86 87 
beh ian Orchard. . - ----33 7% 
DW.. 10 Williamsville: 

p el 76.. "36 10 | Al..36 13 
BROW SHELTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.....36 6 Laconia —> 104 27 
Atlantic. A. +186 onend 11-4 29 

- D.....! ? Lyman, B -40 103 
- H.. 7% Massachusetts: 
“op 65 | BB..236 7 
ogee GL BL. ~_ 
ed ¢ La? 6 ° C6..5 2 & 
Appleton, A....36. 84 * Stand..36 8) 
= XX..36 74 Mvstic River...36 77 
“ R....36 73,Nashua,fineO.... 7 
Augiusta..... 8 OT ee R..36 8 
Eee “ E..40 94 
° Aswan bed W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 «6 Newmarket DDS 63 
Bedford, R..... 8 65 G..36 6 
Roott, Poe 34 «6 bad N..36 7 
BP asvess 368 O88 Pacifie, Extra...86 %& 
co SE tee BO OL - Bs caccsee 7% 
6 . Pkseteegee 40 9 \Pepperell..... 74 WW 
Continental, C..% 84, - a 
“ D..40 9% “ 94 25 
Conesiogo, D...28 64, on eos 10-4 275 
on G...30 7} a eee ll 4 2D 
1 8 3 7% 1 124 34 
e W..%6 65 |Pepporell, E fine 19 8&3 
Dwight. X......80 44) a ee 
i, PP ST! O....83° % 
ee ee a 38 “4, N....30 69 
Exeter A...... 3 Ot Pequot, A agee 3f =6B 
“ oo a in ee SS 
Ellerton...... 10-4 °27% sei ose ® 14 
Great Falle. E..36 8} Pittsfield, A. 6 
Hill’sS’mp.1d’m45 124) Pocasset, tee ‘os re 
Indian Head....86 84 “ 0.:..3 <= 
“ + “« E....40 88 
“ ----40 11 |Stark, AA....,.86 8 
. «+. 48 18 | Utica <teacecm =m 
Indian Orchard: > ** heawy....40 11% 
MP BE Ty EEE 48 17 
C2, A SR Lc cccesies 58 22 
‘ ER ..36 7 Osim eed 78 30 
ae Re A246 
Lawrencs. LL... 7 Wamentta,8T..50 224 
- Y....9% — 4 om 74 
- x. 2% 8 mi 9° 
* XxX Eo ot a 6.89 Ba 
Langley. A.....36 7! se 99 87 
, ‘seen 78 64 * -108 40 
*  Sraae 84 54 Wachusett..... 86 8} 
Laconia naam OO 30 «(7% 
|. Saewee 74 19 e -.40 ll 
SO eens SO « ooee 48 18 
« ecco. 9-4 25 
PRINTS. 
RRAOB onccdsceesees 6 ‘Lancaster ........0. 
Amertean,...... 6 «@ 6)' Manchester... ... 64 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 ‘Merrimack, D. .... 64 
Og Pere 64 Mallory............- 64 
Cocheco. ....2.0++. 6% Onental........ 6 @ 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64 Pacific . > inet Me 
ys ee ae 5a Richmond’s ........ 68 
Gloucester.........- 6 Simpson’ssolid bik.. 64 
artel......- © coves 63 |SteelR' ver, fancy6 a 64 
Hamilton.... ......- 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knickerb’e’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy..... 64 
CORSET JEANB. 
AMOTY.....-+0000. 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence......-.. 8: 
Canoe River...... 64 Naumkeag sateen 8} 
Clarendon. . .. 6 Pepperell blea.... 9% 
Indian Orea. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 7 
Laconia... 8 
TICK INGE. 
Amoskeag,ACa.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 153 
ee ‘44 21 . ASA... 18 
és } Poet a eee 8 
¢ Divas 154 Pearl River....... 17 
ee ee ee Pemberton, AA.. 14} 
“ igh 134 “ B.... 124 
= B.-<- 13 “ E.... 104 
ane. Fe 123 Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis, AAA....82 16 Thorndike, ) 10 
te ACE....88 18 _ hl 10 
“ No. 1....82 18 Willow Brk.,No.1 17 
Hamilton, BT.... 13) York...... .... 82 163 
” ae lk yg eee ee 133 
Lewiston. A....36 18¢ 
CHECKS 


Caledonia, . pint 


Jecve'es 11 Park Mills, No. 60. 13 
BOOROMY ...-ccccces i es 11 
Far & Murs, No.7...13 York. I ..........0 123 
DENIM’ 
Amoskeag ......... [ei 3 er 14 
pe SR ae 9 Pearl River...... 154 
Col’ ‘mb’n h’ gt Reed 
xix, brn. 14 Ww arren BEM cocece 15 
Otis OB. vetcvngces BB a a 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 8} Manchester ....... . 4 
PD Sccecna:\sivon 84 Plunkett........... 8% 
Glasgow checks.... =~ RORITOW.....ccccces 104 


Gloucester, new. 


Laneaster.......... “  Fancy.. 8 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 8} Langley, B......... 8 
Se Baandocares 8 pene, B % 

OO 2... cecccccccece asd 
aS 8}! Foyer pendestoce 
eeenee yo ro a Oe 
American ..... -@% —~ BB . —@10 
Amoskeag . — prs ‘Thorndike A. —(@12 

“ faney.. “ aa 


Golumnian. 9a) Uncnere A Sas 


‘ 





--12. Park Mills, No. 50. 11 





. 8 White M’’gCo. stpl 8 
84 


[October 5, 1889. ’ 


\Pequot 54 16 
ti Pequot. B 


Nothing adds to or detracts 
from the wardrobe of a gentle- 
man more than his head dress, 
and the propriety of having that 
correct is a very important mat- 
ter. For the correct Fall Styles 
goto DUNLAP & CO., 178 and 
180 Fifth Avenueand 179 Broad- 
way, and select one of their ele- 
gant and refined shapes in Silk 
and Felt Hats for Autumn, just 
issued, Western Branch Store, 
Palmer House, Chicago, 





NEW YORK, Oct. 2nd, 1882. 
The undersigned have formed a part- 
nership under the Firm Name of 


GROOGOGE, SYLVESTER & HILTOL, 


for the purpose of carrying on a pore 
tion of the Wholesale Trade heretofore 
conducted by 


Alexander T. Stewart & Co. 


Their place of business will be ina 
part of the late Store of that firm, at the 
corner of BROADWAY AND NINTH 
STREET, where they will be pleased to 
see their friends and customers. 

A SPECIALTY of their Trade will be 
the STAR BRANDOF UNDERWEATL, 
having purchased for the purpose the 
NOTTINGHAM FACTORY of that 


rm. 

Their General business will be IM- 
PORTERS and DEALERS in DRY 
GOODs, GLOVES, HOSIERY, and 
UNDERWEAR, in every variety, which 


they will offer on the most favorable 
terms. 

You are respectfully invited to call 
and examine their Stock. 


SAMUEL GROOCOCK, 
HORACE C. SYLVESTER, 
EDWARD B. HILTON, 
HENRY GRAHAM HILTON, 


J. HOTHSEDI 


IMPORTER, 


56 and 58 West 14th St., New York; 
269 and 271 Fulton St., opp. Clinton, 
Brooklyn. 

WE RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE AN 


OPENING 
OF 100 CASES OF THE CHOICEST 


MILLINERY 
GOODS, 


which were delayed on the voyage of 
importation and which will be exhib- 
ited this week. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





=f ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES TO 
bad our ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SsulTs 


AND CHILDREN, AND OUR ASSORT- 
7Ge Tneeay MENT OF CLOAKS AND 


WRAPS, 


LATEST STYLES, CANNOT 2s at 
_ PASSED IN QUALITY AND PRIC: 


WE ARE Beers vIn? } Sagucass LINE OF 


DRESS SILKS, 


N 97 DIFFERENT. SHADES, INCLUDING oBE Rov. 
ELIT, COLORS. OF A TIN HINé OF RAE VERY Y REST 
— QUALITY OF SILK 


PL v' Ss H ES, 
IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE OF 
RED SIEES AT 811? (worth $1.50) 1B 
COLORED OPLETF WITH EVERY COLOR cae 


en ae 





BLE MACY & 00, 








oe Ge eet ® ot oe 


ae oh et 


[October 5, 1882. 


EWN J. DENNING, 


for many years past Superintendent 
ofthe RETAIL BUSINESS of 


Alexander T, Stewart & Oo., 


ANNOUNCES that he has taken a 
part of the store formerly occupied 
by that firm, and will, on 


OCTOBER 2d, 


commence a 


RETAIL DRY GOODS BUSINESS, 


on his own account. 


1882, 


INVITING all the former custom- 
ers of the house tothe same gener- 
ous care and consideration as 
heretofore, he will offer a stock of 
DRY GOODS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
UPHOLSTERY, and CARPETS, 
complete in every départment, at 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Broadway, 4th Avenue and {Oth St. 





NOW READY: 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED. 


CONTAINS 140 PAGES FINELY PRINTED MAT- 
TER, ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY ANSWERING 
THE 

EXHAUSTIVE QUERY 


WHAT TO? HOW TO 
WEAR ; AxD | OBTAIN IT. 


THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE BEING AN IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF 
THE VOLUMINOUS VARIETIES OF GOODS OF- 
FERED IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. WHATEVER 
MAY BE DESIRED FOR WIFE, CHILDREN, OR HUS- 
BAND CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESfABLISHMENT. 





THE CUTS APPEARING IN THE MAGAZINE ARE 
NOT FANCY IDEALS, BUT EXACT COPIES IN 
EVERY CASE OF THE ARTICLES WHICH THEY 
REPRESENT, AS EXHIBITED IN OUR 8HOW- 
ROOMS, 


Issued Quarterly, at 15c. Single No. 
or 50c. per Annum. 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY GOODS, LACE AND 
FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
CLOAKS, AND SHOES, FANCY GOODS, STATION- 
ERY, BOYS’ CLOTHING, AND, IN FACT, EVERY- 
THING ELSE THAT CAN BE DESIRED FOR HOME 
USE, ORNAMENTATION, OR TOILET. 


E RuUley & SoM 


309, 311 to 317 GRAND ST., 


=, a, od cncmind chante, OO 10% 





THE INDEPENDENT. . 
ay COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





INGRADN CARPETING. 


Westmeria 


AND 


South Kensington 


ART INGRAIN CARPETINGD 


IN RICH, NOVEL COLORINGS, WOVEN AS 
WHOLE CARPETS AND BREADTH 
GOODS, WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


At Low Prices. 


W. &J. SI 


Broadway, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK, 





6 East {4th Street. 


Dress Reform. 
ome Vesband Drax. 
Made in all 
sate of of Merino and 
mere. eg 
Skirts, _—_ 


pogen, Dress 
Comfort Waists. 


reine 


MRS. FLETCHER, 
6. iath 8t., N.Y. City. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


N. CLARK, 


FORMERLY mnoapwat, Rs ta 18Tm S8T., 2, 


No. 22 WEST 23d STREET, 
opposite Sth Av. Hotel, 


WHERE HE HAS OPENED A NEW AND ELEGANT- 
LY APPOINTED 


RESTAURANT. 

















In addition to the Restaurant, which extends from 
284 to 22a Street, the: 
16th, a number of han 
large and small, for DIN 
Puivare CALLS MUSICALS, Mi INGS, et 

e wa 
TES FOR WEDDING RECEPTIO 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 2.2. 


THE INITIAL ROAD OF THE 
VIRGINIA, TENN., and GA. AIR-LINE 


to the South, a, and South west, 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, + mon ea Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, and Washington, 
TO 


hattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Selma. “—. 
Vicksburg, Atlanta, Macon Jacksonville. Fla. 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Ori leans, 
Texas and Arkansas a —, 
UPON TAIS LINE: 
Unequaled Through-Car Facilities; The 
nowned Caverns of Luray; ngs the Bridge; 





NEW YORK ae oe ~ LINE. 
With Through Pullman Cars—Datly. 


aren New York, 756 Pr. ™.; Putteted ia, 11:20 P. 
; Harrisburg, 3:25 a. m.; takes u d 


putas, and by its converging Sleeping Cars on one 
Neo ch New. York to N 1 
oc angi New, Yock tte] pat Ang Orleans, or 


On 7.20 a.m. train from Philadelphia Parlor Cars 
PHILADELPHIA to Luray. 


Por Tickets, and ail informs patermesten call on gi 
other 


vania Railroad and al Northern and Mid 
States Ticket Agents. 
HENRY FINK, A. POPE, G. P. A. 
General Manager. igackeuen va. 
SEPTEMBER 12TH, 





FALL 


OVERCOATS 


AND SUITS, 


Large Stock, New Styles, Low Prices, 





DEVLIN & C0, 





BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET. 





eekly BMarket Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday, Sept. 20th. 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ ent 
Santos, Choice to Best......... o cesses 9 @I2 
PBB ede ccesac Sk hat areuedilicees cheemnkinodoe ot 3 @20- 
Mocha........ b5000d0ncoge See a 5 a 
MIRO. oc cc cwsccccccsiccec cvesccs CED 
La@@uayra....e.eceececees eee 
TEA. 
Byson...... ee 
| am fen.ccap Ot pence cola soem cecenogesee 
Japan......... Bae bospesdncdcscoces 14 (@45 
Senpeerinn. aa kcuperaece: ObAdlbe cd oe s2T @H5 
ek ie rndinentnant SR ye, 
SUGAR. 


Harp.—Cut Loaf 
Crushed 
Powdered...... 

@RANULATED....... p 











Ext 
Yua.1.0Ww —Coffee C 
Brown 
MOLASSES. 

QD Rec. ge cnsvowsevecsiesecs otd eae e+ 226 @80 
et Ul, ndénmannnsaitane as -B2 @34 
© Grocery....... cnhneesecaseess oes 85 (40 

Porto Rie... .....0ccceses Wj TES baad 35 85 @58 

New Orleans, new crop.......... «+++ 0 @75 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new), per qil...8— — @ $7 50 

Grand Bank Uod.............. ——@ 650 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass..... .-- 1300 @ 15 00 

Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 10 00 @ 11 00 

Mackerei, No. 3, Mass........ 7 26 7 50 

Herring, per box............-- 24 00 @ % 00 

SALT. _ 

Turk’'s Islands, per bush...... — — @ — 80 

Mediterranean..............+ — 2% @ — 30 

Liverpool, Fine, ‘Ashton’s p- sk — — @ $2 50 

Liverpool, ‘“ iggins’s, “——@ 250 

Liverpool, ‘* Phenix, “—-— wa 250 

Liverpool, ** Washington’s'‘ 150 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, ** sundry brands “140 @ 1 45 

GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Erc. 

Frourn: 

Sour Extras and Patents....$3 40 @$5 40 
PHL DE WTR s ac evesseccese 8 00 @ 8 75 
Buperfine Spring............ 3 35 @ 8 50 
Ohio., Ind., Micb., Ill. ‘Super- 

fine Winter........s..+00s 8 80 @ 4 05 
State Extia brands.......... 420 @480 
Western Spring Wheat, Extra 4 20 «@ 4 30 
Minnesota, eee. ccnces 6 00 @ 7 
Spring Wheat, * Patenis”.. 7 00 @ 8 90 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, 

Res 1» apsantespenteon 400 @ 4 
Ex. Amber Ind.,Ohio& Mich 4 75 @ 5 00 
QO. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 4 25 @ 4 40 
White Wheat Ex.(O. & ind) 4 80 @ 5 00 
Bt. Louis, Family........... 400 @500 
8t. Louts, Choice. ....... . 50 5 25 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 490 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, *‘ Patents’’.. 6 70 @ 6 50 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 480 @ 5 00 

SOUTHERN FLoor: 

No.2...... 2% @ 3 65 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 640 @ 750 
Richmond Family. socsseee 565 @ 6 25- 

Kre Foor: 

i cantnasse acocccceses 875 @ 890 
Pennsylvania ..........66.- 353 @ 400 
Corn MEaL: 
Western .....--cccsccceee £00 @ 425 
Brandywine .........-.. 425 @ 480 
Prive Medal............-- —--—-@-— — 
GRAIN 
Wueat 
WRN 2 <0h ci tovees esee-s- 6) 129@ 115 
eee ee 

Gd, “© “ .csccccecceeeee | O54@S 1 085 

Coux : 

Mixed, new..........+-0++0— 65 @ — 67 
Yellow ...... ccocsccec > == @ = FB 
White. No. Duisvkss csa02oOD @ — 7% 

Oats: 

White .....ccc-sscce-seceee— 45 @ — 52 
Chicago. sessesee 82 @— 40 
New ork, ‘mixed......... -2 @— 47 

Rye. 

State.. crccccccccess com 11 @ — 8 
Pennsylvania... pseveovoncedin —T7@-—% 

RBEAns: 

Mediums,...0.-sseccere-+s- 220 @ 230 
Ma&rrowS..06 ee ceeeee core —(Q@ 260 
Tih, ics da'ho ve haiaiens anda an Te 

Peas: 

Green, 1881, @ bush........ 14 @ 1 45 
Southern Slack Eye, 2 

SU MED -cevcccesseSecs 83 90 400 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork: 

Mess. Now........-. eooess —= — ($22 00 
Extra Prime........00+.+- uw @-— — 
Prime Mess. 2200 @ — — 
ae _-— 25 75 
Bacon: 
Short Clear . 5 00 
Long Clear. pee 
Short Rib....... a 
Cor Meats 
Smoked Hams ........... — 15 @ — 163 
Smoked Shoulders........ —-RWe@e-— 
Smoked Strips............ — 1%@— ~— 
MILL FEED. 

EP Wis seb awebacee «e+... €15 50 @816 00 

ar ey ay ae 18 00 @ 19 00 

de Fee coccccescess WOO — — 

PP i hathiinsecn+ccdtconen 22 00 (@ 24 00 

eee eatpeqaes oaks 2 WO @ 26 00 

Rye BeOG se veiccecccccccee 24 00 @ 25 00 

Oil Meal...... deinaee 81 00 @ 32 00 

Linseed Meal................. 32 00 @ 38 00 

Barley Meal............:. eeee 81 00 @ 82 00 

HAY AND STRAW. 

Shipping. per 100 Ibs...:....... — — @ -~ 60 

Timothy, prime, ver Ww Ibs... 90 @ — ¥5 

Clover, mixed, oooe 75 @ — BS 

. io * ....— 30 @ — 40 

e | ww, 14 Prt heed 65 — 60 

Short RyeBtrew, se ga % 








NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. >~ epnebees 23 @33 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior.. 
Western. airy. choice to fancy Pr 
Western, Factory, fair to choice. vosodll @18 











CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... Cvedececs 114@11 
BOG 00 WEEN k sc cccciec wecccdes -.-10 cot 
Fair to wood......... ..9@ 
Ohio Factory. flat fine. -10 @10 
Fiat, rood to prime.... «+. 84@ 9 
Skimmed Creamery...... .-6@ 
Full-skimtned Factory, new........... 2@8 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 27 @28 
State and Pennsvivanis...... aiedbers . 25 @6w 
Wentern and Canadian............... 284@zd 
LARD 
Western, per 10U Ibs...........$12 62,;@8— — 
CER ach scasebies coesecesessss 12 87 @ — — 
Refined............ eee coeeess 1350 @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, ary picked............ — 12 @— 17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. — 24 @— 2% 
Bowls, FOrOOP oo oocccesccecscae -— 16 @— i8 

* State and Western.......— 16 @— 18 
Ducks per Ib............. esevee 14 @— 15 

VEGETABLES. 

Lima Beans, potato, per bag....$1 25 @$1 50 
String Beans, L. 1, per bag..... — 50 @ 1 00 
Onions, Red, per bbl pagtetes oe 120 @1% 
Onions, Western, yellow........ 2 75 @ 3 00 
Grtams, Wehess os osiascccsceses 2 50 @ 8 00 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100,...... 4 00 @ 6 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl..... evcee 250 & 2 62 
Potatoes, Jersey, BO sicsecteee SO ODE 
Bweet Potatoes, per bbl........ 250 @ 2 7% 
Cucumbers, L. I., per 100...... -— & @-— 75 
Tomatoes, L. I. , per box.. ... 501200 
Keets, L. L., per 10U bunches.... 2 00 2 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1% 1 50 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches.— — 1 25 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples. per bbl........ ..... fe 








Peaches, Jersey, ” basket... — 50 @ 1 75 
Plums, per bDbl.....+..+.--e00. 800 @ 9 00 
Plums, perqt —.....seeee. -— 13@ — 15 
Watermelons, Md., per 100... 8 00 @ 20 00 
Watermelons, Jersey, per 100. 8 00 @ 11 00 
eameny Sor , Jersey, per bb] — 30 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl....... - 10 00 @ 12 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........ 450 @ 6 00 
Peanuts. Virginia, hand-p’k’d, 
perlb...... scccceccccocccs, —~O@— 
Grapes, per Ib.... 62... c eee - —~UA@— 9 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State.......... .— 6@— 7 
Peaches, Peeled. ..........-0..— 8 @— 18 
Peaches, Unpeeied reapendere evesem 4h0— 5B 
Blackberries. ..........-eseee0-+ Ti@— 8 
CATTLE M ARK er, 
Baxgr Sipes: 
ee rere = — 83@— 133 
Western Dressed.....6..-++0+- — S8ia— 10 
Lrve Seer: 
Wethers......cccsccccssce.ces &5@— BF 
Live Lames: 
Fair to Drim®......eee-eeesee —- 6@— 
Lrvz CaLves 
Jersey SEEM ope ang sr aeneceter 94@— 10 
Buttermilk ..... Coccccccccores — 4@— 
Hoes, Dressep: 
Btate, per 100 Ibs. seeceesess+ $10 75 Q— — 
ae, Lc eptvadenoess 8 7240-- — 
Live, State, rasan 100 Ibs.. 7 75 @s9 00 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per ton 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ - 8— — @45 
lAsters’ Stand. Buperphiospnate.. -B7 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'’d Bone .82 00 635 00 
“ 0.8. Phosphate... 00 @80 60 
* Ground Boue......000e..38 00 ens 50 
“* Crescent Bone...... ooeee 29 OO 1 08 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 oN 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat | ha pai - -82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertflizer...... 56 00 
,.) Wee Ah Ee 50 00 
ee ree 51 00 
** AA Ammonfated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“6 Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead Super ae 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michivan Carbon Works) 6 00 
Banner Raw Pone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load..,......+.-4+- 45 09 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 4 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... SS Ge 
mene dyno ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate IDS, ce ccce0s s 
Baugh’s prem woe Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Bau e xport Bone, per 2,000 
ine 00 6¢6'00 eoccesccceces ++ Bl OO 83 00 
Allen's Phosphate twas oeVs 00g 85 88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......... 45 b48 OV 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, > se: ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Gutuace 
240 IDB.) ceseeeeeee ..52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, oe dete — — @2 00 
«* dissolved, b C......- — @28 00 
German Potash Salts *Kainit.. ——. — @ 9 50 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. Jebovces 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Wik 6 sndonie'n shennan th 1 sg 1 85 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs.— — @ 4 
Dried Blood, per unit...........— —@81 
ASHES.—We quote 5@5} cents for Pot 
and 63@6] for Pearl. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Chases, 
"may oryee idee 
VANDERBURGH, WELIS 2CO,, 
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Hasuranes, 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE DEBTOR. 


It is possibly true that no person can 80 
filly afford to pay the premium ona life in- 
surance policy asa person who isin debt, 
for when a man isin debt every dollar and 
all possible energy should be devoted to 
eradicating the debt. Butitis equally true 
that no person so much needs life insurance 
as one who owes another money. - It is true 
of a man, whether he has a family or not. 
It isa painful occurrence fora man to lie 
on his death-bed, feeling that his death will 
bring a money loxs to some one who has 
trusted him, or that his family will be left 
for long years not only to support them- 
selves, but also to pay off an indebtedness 
created by him. 

A young man branches out into trade 
for himself. He has some ready money, 
but not enough tosecure a complete stock of 
goods. He obtains credit and commences 
a business which supports him and his 
family, pays interest on his borrowed ecapi- 
tal, and does more. As his business increases 
and becomes more profitable, he naturally 
desires to increase his stock and to extend 
his facilities for doing business in a variety 
of ways. His indebtedness is quite likely 
to increase, rather than diminish, as his 
business increases. It is, undoubtedly, 
good business practice to remain in debt 
fora time; but who can avoid thinking of 
the great danger of conducting such a busi 
ness, The work of years suddenly closes 
and the small indebtedness, which seemed 
nothing, will almost certainly ruin the bus!- 
ness. Take a thousand such men for an ex- 
ample, and there are probably hundreds of 
thousands in the country. A thousand 
men are doing a well-paying business on 
wholly or partly borrowed capital. On the 
average, ten of them will die in a year and 
ten families will be left to struggle for a 
living and to pay off an obligation which 
seemed nothing tothe man himself, Is it 
right for any man to run the chance of 
being cne of the number, when a very 
small sum paid fora life Insurance policy 
will avoid it? 

It is quite certainly the fact that most 
people who are in debt are comparatively 
young. And, also, that most cases of in- 
debtedness are for reasonably small 
amounts. It does not rest with tradesmen 
and manufacturers alone, Professional 
men desire homes, and pay for part of one 
and give a mortgage for the balance. The 
young farmer marries, buys a farm, paying 
what he can and giving a mortgage for the 
balance, Tlope is always strong with the 
young and middle aged. 

It is to this class that life insurance 
causes the least outlay. At age 85 the nec- 
essary cost (or, rather, putting nside) for a 
policy of $5,000 is less than $100 a year. 
And what isa hundred dollarsa yearto a 
man who has borrowed $5,000 for invest- 
ment in his business or to aid him in buy- 
ing his house or his farm, when he can 
know that he has provided for the instan 
taneous payment of the sum if he should 
die? A slight saving of expense in any 
direction will pay the premium. The com- 

bined caution of almost any family will save 





1HE INDEPENDENT. 


the amount necessary to pay for a policy 
of from $1,000 to $5,000, or a determina- 
tion to in some way make the extra amount 


will accomplish the result. It is almost 
a& marvel that any man can look upon 
his family, know that he is in debt, and 
then let their future prosperity, happiness, 
and perhaps almost their necessities of life 
hang on the thread upon which bis chance 
of life is suspended. 

If one will examine the office of the 
register of any county, and see the almost 
countless numbers of mortages recorded, 
given for an almost countless variety of 
causes, then one must, indeed, acknowledge 
that there is great room for life insurance 
companies to seek business among people 
who are in debt. 

We call the attention of life insurance 
agents to this subject asa good field for 
work. A man owing money is not likely to 
voluntarily seek ways of spending more; 
but once show him bis position, and he 
must of necessity accept the privilege. 
We believe that no more stccessful line of 
business is offered to the life insurance 
agent to-day than to submit the benefits of 
itcandidly and carefully to the class of 
men we have described. He will, by doing 
this, confer a blessing upon many a family 
which otherwise would struggle not only 
with want, but disgrace. If the rich use life 
insurance for the protection of their riches; 
if people well to do in the world make 
their families certain of the value of their 
lives by life insurance; then, surely, the 
man who owes money must protect his 
debt by a policy, which will pay that debt 
at his death. 





A CONTRAST. 


Tre fire departments of our large cities 
vie with each other in an honest siv- 
alry to “beat the record” and to reduce 
to a mimimum the time for getting to 
a conflagration. Marvelous celerity is 
showu on the part of fire companies, and 
we cannot but contrast our provisions for 
the extinguishing of fires with those in 
some foreign cities and towns. The corre- 
spondent of the New York World wriies 
from Baireuth and gives the followiug de- 
scription of the maneuvers of the fire de- 
partment of that place: 


“The night 1 arrived I had the unex- 
pected pleasure of seeing a comedy. It 
wasa genuine German comedy, too. Its 
subject matter was the efforts of the Bai- 
reuth Fire Brigade to put outa fire. I was 
awakened from a sound sleep by the loud 
beating of adrum under my windows. I 
could hear drums beating in various parts 
of the city, the church bells were ringing, 
there was the heavy tramp of soldiers 
through the street, people rushing about 
and shouting ‘Fire!’—in fact, every indi- 
cation of a fire except the noise of fire en- 
gines. A house a little way down the 
street was burning. A crowd had gathered 
there. I found the infantry guarding a 
patch of beans, the cavalry stationed about 
the potato- -patch, with flashing sabers, and 
the artillery drawn up sround a pear tree. 
The flames were crackling merrily among 
the beams. At Jast, around the corner ap 
peared six big Germans, carrying a small 
ladder, and after them six smal! Germans, 
carrying a big ladder. These twelve Ger- 
mans wore green suits and brass helmets 
When they had managed to place the biy 
ladder against the front of the house, they 
ranaway again, After a while we beard », 





rattling, as though a dog with a tin can 
tied to his tail were running through 
the next street. The twelve Germans 
again turred the corper, drawing 
after them what looked like a tin box on 
wheele. It was the fire-engine—an open 
tin box, with a hand pump, Afhose was 
attnched. A fireman mounted the ladder. 
Another fireman carried the hose up to him. 
Meanwhile, women, with large wooden 
paniers strapped to their backs, brought 
water from the neighboring fountain and 
emptied it into the engine. Finally every- 
thing was ready and the pumping began. 
Several large streams of water came from 
the joints of the hose and wet the by- 
standers. A small stream came from the 
nozzle. The fire was such a trifle that they 
really managed to get it pretty well under 
control. Then they consulted as to whether 
they should adjourn then and there and get 
some beer, or go on until the fire was com- 
pletely out. They decided to adjourn, In 
about an hour they came back and finished 
their work. I heard one Bairenther say to 
another that. after all, the Baireuth Fire 
Brigade was the hest inthe world, The next 
day the city council voted a resolution of 
thanks and a compensation of 123 cents to 
the women who carried the water from the 
fountain totheengine: During the ‘ Porsi 
fal’ performances the firemen are distributed 
through the theater. This seemsto me un- 
necessary—the build'ng could burn down 
without their assistance.” 
————— 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


We conclude this week the extracts pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Underwriter on the 
subject of spontaneous cumbustion: 


A new theory of combustion was practically 
illustrated by Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of War- 
ringtov, England, at a soiree of the Society of 
Chemical Indusiry, at Owens College, the re- 
sults being so totallv unexpected that many 
present would and in fact did go away with 
the impression that some deception was being 
practiced. Mr. Jacob Reese, the inventor of 
the Reese fusing disc, has stated his belief that, 
if it were possible to produce combustion 
without flame, the temperature and duty ob- 
tained from any fuel would be evormously in- 
creased. Mr. Fletcher has not only proved 
the possibility of flameless combustion in more 
than one form, but has also demonstrated 
practically the enormously high temperatures 
which ean be obtained by this means. Taking 
a ball of iron wire, about three pounds in 
weight, Mr. Fletcher placed it on a slab of 
fire-clay, and, directing a blow-pipe flame on it 
for a few seconds, he suddenly blew the flame 
out. The temperature increased so rapidly 
that. in a few seconds the. wrongbt iron fused 
and ran tito drops avd this temperature was 
steadily maintained. The room was darkened ; 
but the closest examination did not show a 
trace of flame, although the fact that the gas 
was burning was proved by repeatedly relight- 
ing and extinguishing it. The same experiment 
was repeated in another form by directing the 
flameless heat into a small fire-clay chamber, 
in which a refractory clav ecruicible, made 
especially for nickel melting, was partially 
fused and worked intoa ball like soft putty, 
the sides of the fire-clay chamber being at the 
same time fused. The heat was so great 
tha! the blowpipe laboratory, which was given 
up to Mr, Fletcher for the evening, was much 
too bot to be agreeable, in snite of onen win- 
dows and ventilators. How far thie discovery 
can be ufflized remains to be seen: but it 
would appear that the presence of flame, uen- 
ally considered to be a sign of combustion is 
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best duty is Lo be obtained only when flame fs 
totally absent, It is certain that such temper. 
atures as those Obtained by Mr. Fletcher with 
out flame have never previously been obtained 
with the fuel used, which was nothing mre 
than a smal gas supply for a quirier inch 
pipe, assisted by an air-blast,— Amerie Arch- 
itect. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. nop-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 
JOUN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 














TI, cinninun. cencseeetenstamasel $16,210,465 92 
EEE EEE: 13,574,570 99 99 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635, 894 93 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47,. 


ot Pee ot this Company are ABSO.- 
Y, ECONOMICAL MA AGEMENT, and 
TY TO'THE INSUR RED. 


All Forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. a. H. BROSNAN, President 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


THE CONT TINENTAL 
oe. EQ? 
OF HARTFORD, 

Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.48 
SUKPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 








Lute Becuntr 








foat A. S. WincHEsTm 
ye — Vice-President. 











really an indication of imperfect results and the E. kh. Beecnes, 
- énenqeunte Secretary. 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 
TT 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS.~ Apply to the > 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office. No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SKCWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 





CASH CAPIATALE,......... Uiheabenatens beisiseeteiane auedemianuateddawtitndeskeuds cinenendnan Seee A ee ee oo -- $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums....----------- nance oneie piaed nee kee dawwenbbet ee er ee Site etepe eeacan’ aes 1,967 ,687 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. .........-.---.+:-+ a ecs'ktaeeln samisordie iments rs ee i ciccneedehedk | es a oe 209,459 97 
Vet Maan pleas. .... cece receeeee ga, gD ed su Seah babe Abbe Weewdeeenebeeretennseonceedhens Ae SF Aes = ee oe 


CASH ASSETS......- 





SUM MMARY 


OF ASS SETS 


1,661,572 10 





acumen’ stseseeeeeasssteeeseeesesesesssessceescessessscetesessesecesesesasesececsseseceeees ss $@,838,7 19 OF 


FELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


nn | oon cc mhebe? Rbanontemiane 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


OLLI EL LTE LE ES 1,363,737 44 
United States Stocks (market value)................ceccceeceweeenereneeee 3,092,750 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).........----- oe 931,350 00 


$116,215 00 





128,500 00 


Dotaheecccve PTRTOTETECOOEE ELE ee eee eee ee ee ee 02 cnccccce receénsese scene 07 


1, B- CREME, | ase't See's. 


WM. L. BICEL 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 207TH, 1882. 
fhe Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


The he Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 

City, Bank, and other Stocks... 98,965,758 00 
ay EE gab 


Real m. 
pany, estimated at... ........-...--.-++++ 491,148 18 
plemitim Notes and Bills Receivable 204 23 
Cae OD BAM. .crccccccccsccscccsccccccecces 317,765 99 
Amount $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 





TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, HORAGE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT 
CEARLEs EH RUSSELL, ROBT BE enoren 
JAMES low, *” CHARLES H. MARSH 
DAVID LAPS oewnan, EDWIN D. KORG 

. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. RT, 
GM: STURGIS, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H.FIELD SAMUEL ‘ 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

E.DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. FOGG. 
THOMA TOONS Free ORR” 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. WILLIAM DEG 
WILLIAM FL. Y ONS, 
CHARLES P. BURD JOHN L. RIKER. 











MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY defini nonforfeitable, 
simple, ite, liberal, 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

BAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
in some 


aa saree aad can © SF fk Gove 
Apply Com ay. 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Seo’y. J. L, HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, KY. 


Sa a 


Total Assets, Pa ist, 1882. 02,565,141 20 


WALCcorT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE Vice-Pres’t aud See’y. 


yoeeig 


based = i cuncag sovcesil Mar 501 ag 26 
Reserve for all other claims. 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 
Net Surplus... eoceseoceecosecs 


Tetai Cash pre July tt, 
1882 Se 15 


This bay 4 conducts 1 under are 
strictions of the New York Sarety Fond Law. 


$33. %*% Wunds tegether equal $1,1 
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DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 





























RICHA McCURD 

THEODORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED - 
Senta tS 
WM. M. RICHARDS, | WM. H. HURLBOT, 
HO B CLA EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
A E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKING LAM, 

L. ANDREWS, J.D. MILYE, 
EW. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 

PRANr LAWRENCE TORN 

. oRE 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, PS = Hoananys 

CHas. 'H. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 saieae aia 


NEW YORK. 





Pzrsons about to assure their lives wil] do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. — 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intendi:.: 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is InconTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as lias been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person Whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its orgapization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable fs shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
lasger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those-companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $0,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profite, 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before, 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profite which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any otber form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special] attention. 


Es. B. HYDE, President 
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AN AUTUMN QUESTION. 
BY KATE M. MATSON. 


I map a dream last night, so strange, 
Yet real it seemed to be, 

I surely thought the fairy folk 
Had come to visit me. 


The evening breeze had gone to sleep, 
But in the still, cold air, 

The woodbine leaves kept rustling, 
As though some elves were there. 


I looked between the window-slate, 
And there I chanced to see 
Dozens of little elfin men, 
Busy as they could be. 


They clambered up and down thesvine, 
_ Their buckets small to fill, 
Then dashed their contents on the leaves, 
~ All working with a will. 


“ What are you doing there?’’ I asked. 
They answered not a word. 
The moon went down behind a cloud 
And not a sound was heard. 


It grew so dark and cold and still, 
I fairly shook with fear, 

And thenI waked. Was ita dream? 
Well, listen; you shall hear. 






When morning came the woodbine leaves, 
So dull and green last night, 

Were sprinkled all with gold and bronze, 
And scarlet, gay and bright. << 


Now wise folk say it was a frost 
Which changed the leaves, no doubt ; 
But, if twas frost that painted them, 
What were the elves about? 
RicHMoND, QuEEN’s Co., N. ¥. 





THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





Ir is the morning of Friday, the seventh 
day of April, and the high tide of the great 
Passover festival is filling the streets of 
Jerusalem with floods of mirth and melody. 
The excitement with which the week began, 
when Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth, 
entered the city in triumph, kindling toa 
great enthusiasm the expectations of his 
followers, has subsided; and in the hearts 
of many of those who then were shouting 
hosanna disappointment has changed to 
resentment. Instead of leading his people 
in a revolt against the Romans, he has been 
denouncing the priests and the scribes for 
corruption and hypocrisy. He does not 

to be a patriot. He is only a religious 
reformer. And, although there are some 
who know him well, and who still, in spite 
of their disappointment at his delay to put 
himself at the head of the national party, 
cling to him with unwavering faith; yet it 
cannot be denied that the effervescent pop- 
ular feeling of the first day of the week has 
changed in many quarters to an indifference 
that might easily become bitterness, 

In the court of a spacious house near the 
Fish Gate three women sit wistfully looking 
at one another, speaking now and then in 
an abstracted way, and calling often to the 
porter, who sits in the arched passage within 
the street-door, to learn what he hears from 

by. The woman who seems to be the 
mistress of the house may be thirty years of 
age. Her face is pale; her eyes, somewhat 
deep set, are of lustrous black; her counte- 
nance bears the traces of deep suffering, but 
of suffering that has ended in victory and 
peace. Her garments mark her as one of 
the wealthier Israelites, and a word or two 
dropped in the conversation reveals the fact 
that this house is occupied by her as a tem- 

residence during the Passover feast, 
and that it is filled with pilgrims, to whom 
she is extending a gracious hospitality. 
Her companions address her as Miriam, and 
it appears that her home is Magdala, on the 
shores of Gennesaret. Of her two guests, 
the elder is a matron of sixty, gray-haired 
and kindly-faced. The younger is a girl 
under twenty, in the very bloom of womanly 
beauty. We have seen her face before. 
She is Elizabeth of Magdala, whose eyes the 
Lord opened on the Horns of Hattin, Mir- 
jam, the hostess, is her kinswoman. The 
matronis Joanna, the wife of Chuza, the 
steward of Herod Antipas. Her husband is 
busy now serving his royal master, who has 
come up to the Passover and who is lodging 





WILLIAM pornos Bitte 








Joanna has accepted the hospitality of her 
friend Miriam. These women are all Gali- 
leans; but the strongest bond uniting them is 
not that of provincial pride, nor even that of 
kindred, but that of loyal devotion to Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is of him 
speaking and the anxiety shown in their 
faces and their restless movements is on his 
account. It is evident that they are waiting 
for tidings from him, and that they are 
turning over and over in their talk the last 
bits of information they have received about 
him, with that voluble helplessness which is 
often witnessed in those who watch the 
unfolding of hidden events to them 
momentous. 


that they are 


‘*Was it Philip that told you?” queries the 
gray-haired woman. 

“Yes; it was Philip of Bethsaida.” 

** And what did he say, Miriam?” 

‘He said that the Master and the twelve 
were to eat the Passover together in a house 
on Mount Zion.” 

‘* At what time, do you suppose, the feast 
was ended?” 

“I know not. It was.about the middle 
of the third watch that the band of soldiers 
with the rabble passed by the house, led by 
Judas. Jesus and the twelve must have 
gone forth from the city before that time.” 
‘*It was Thaddeus who heard them pass- 
ing. Was it not?” asks Elizabeth. 

“It was Thaddeus. He was sleeping on 
the roof, and the light of their torches and 
the noise of their voices awoke him.” 

‘* What did he hear?” 

‘I know not. His haste and his temper 
were both so hot when he came down that 
he could not stay to tell me. He had 
wakened your father and Asa and was 
hurrying them away when I arose. But he 
heard enough to know that Judas had 
turned traitor, and that he was guidinga . 
company of the tgmple police and a band of 
soldiers in a search for Jesus, whom they 
were sent to arrest.” 

‘Why did they carry torches? Was it 
not moonlight?” 

“Bright as day. But possibly they 
thought that torches might be needed for 
the thick shade of the olive trees in the 
Kedron Valley.” 

‘*Oh! that they would come back and 
tell us what they know!” exclaims Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘Some dreadful thing must have 
happened, or they would have returned 
before now. I fedt to know, but not to 
know is torture.” 

“‘I' would have gone forth long ago, to 
find out the worst,” answers Miriam; ‘‘ but 
in this thronged city I knew not whither to 
go, and, besides, I have hoped, every mo- 
ment, for the return of your father and our 
other guests.” 

‘* Let us wait no longer,” cries Elizabeth. 
‘It is now the third hour. Let us go to the 
temple. Surely, we shall find some one 
there who can give us tidings of the 
Master.” 

‘Come, then,” said Miriam. 

The three are quickly arrayed for the 
street and are just setting forth, when there 
is a loud knock at the outer gate, and Thad- 
deus enters, followed by John and Asa. 
Their faces are haggard with sorrow. The 
eyes of Thaddeus flash with excitement. In 
the eyes of the the light of hope has 
gone out and only the dull flame of despair 
is burning. Thaddeus speaks not a word; 
but, flinging himself upon the mattress of 
the leewan, he buries his face in the cush- 
ions, while his strong frame shakes with a 
grief that utters neither outcry nor sob. 

‘* What is it, my father?” cries Elizabeth, 
trembling. ‘‘ Tell us plainly.” 

‘* Alas! my daughter,” answers John of 

drawing her to his bosom and 
looking tenderly down into her face, ‘‘it is 
the sorest tidings you ever heard; but I 
know that your heart is strong to bear 
trouble. The Master is condemned to die 
upon the cross.” 

A long, low wail breaks from the lips of 
the maiden. The color flies from her cheeks 
and her head falls upon her father’s breast. 
For a moment he scans her face anxiously; 
but soon she lifts her eyes to his, moaning: 
‘Qh! my Father, do not fear for me. Do 
not hide anything. Who is guilty of this 
wickedness?” 

“Tt is the Great Council that has done it,” 
replies Asa; ‘‘and Pilate is ite tool.” 
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voice is steady, but whose face is rigid with 
suppressed émotion. 

“That is hard to tell,” answers Asa. 
“* Sedition, insurrection, usurpation, every- 
thing of which he fs not guilty.” 

“But pray-tell us all,”” Elizabeth cries. 
“Begin with the beginning and keep noth- 
ing back.” 

Miriam and Joanna are pacing back and 


forth upon the marble floor, clinging to each 


other, as if thus they might more éasily bear 
the common burden of suffering: John is 
reélining upon a couch opposite, supporting 
his daughter's head upon his shoulder. 
Thaddeus has lifted himself and is sitting 
upon the couch, with his hands clasped over 
his knees, gazing away into vacancy, as Asa 
drops upon the side of the leewan and begins 
the bitter recital. 

‘The band of temple lackeys and soldiers, 
led by Judas, with half a dozen priests and 
elders, and followed by a rabble from the 
streets, had not got far beyond the gate 
when we overtook them. They were going 
down into the Kedron Valley, and we heard 
Judas telling the priests that they might 
have to go as far as Bethany; but he thought 
not. ‘I know a place,’ the traitor said, 
‘ where he often goes by night to pray, and 
I think we shall find him there.’ ‘Where is 
it?’ asked one. ‘It is the Garden of the Oil 
Press,’ answered Judas. So they pushed on 
that way, the soldiers, with the tribune of 
the cohort, going before; the temple-watch 
and the servants of the priests following 
after, most of them armed with clubs. Into 
every thick shade they thrust their torches, 
as though they were searching for wild 
beasts. The rabble from the streets entered 
into the spirit of the pursuit with a savage 
zest. Many of them knew not who it was 
that the soldiers were in quest of. They 
only knew that some one was to be hunted 
down and they rejoiced in the chase. Sud- 
denly, on the road, the company was halted, 
and Judas stepped into the midst of the 
armed group and asked them: ‘Do you 
know this Jesus?’ ” 

** Aye,” mutters Thaddeus, ‘‘ and his face 
‘was the face of a wolf and his voice hissed 
like a serpent when he said it. Tcould have 
throttled him; but I thought that, if he 
lifted his hand against the Master, the 
vengeance of God would smite him.” 

“The soldiers replied,” Asa continues, 
“that they knew not Jesus. ‘Then,’ said 
Judas, ‘I will tell you how you may know 
him, if we find him among his friends. The 
man whom { shall kiss will be the man 
whom you must seize." Then they went on, 
and soon were at the gate of the Garden of 
the Oil Préés. We could hear voices within 
and the ¢ompany paused for a moment at 
the portal. The soldiers were left outside, 
Judas, with the priests and the temple- 
guard, some of whom bore torches, passed 
on into the Garden. Scarcely had they 
gained entrance, when we saw Jesus coming 
forward, the eleven disciples: close behind 
him 

“The moonlight falling from above and 
the torchlight flaring from beneath upon the 
shining leaves of the olive trees made a 
weird spectacle; but there was a light in 
our Master’s face that never shone from 
lamps of earth er sky. It was marvelous, 
the beauty and grandeur of that look. 
Judas was pressing forward, his faée cast 
down, asif ashamed to meet the Master's 
eye, when Jesus said: ‘Comrade, what 
briags you hither? ” 

** Ah!” breaks in John, shuddering as he 
speaks. ‘‘Who that heard them will ever 
forget those words? The tone was gentle, 
but they seemed to flash a light of convic- 
tion through the heart of Judas, as the 
lightning in the night flashes into the dark- 
est places. That was Judas’s judgment 
day.” 

“*What answer made he?’ asks Eliza 
beth. 

**He fulfilled his iniquity,” Asa goes on. 
** Still avoiding the Master's eye, he cried, 
in a quavering voice, ‘ Hail, Master, hail!’ 
and, stumbling toward him, kissed him on 
the cheek. ‘ Judas,’ answered the Lord, in 
the same searching tone, ‘ betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss?’ Then, for the 
first time, the traitor’s eyes were drawn, as 
if by a spell, to the face of Jesus, and in an 
instant he seemed to shrink and shrivel 
like a branch touched by the flame. With 
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geek ye?’ so ea aeons the band 
before him. ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ answered 
a voice. “Pant he,’ said Jesus.“ “A 

“You should have séen the dignity and 
majesty of his countenance when he uttered 
Ghose wertls,” cries Thaddeus, springing to 
his feet. ‘King we have proclaimed him, 
and verily there never was a kinglier man 
on earth than he was then.” 

“‘ Aye,” ahswers Asa, “I wondered not 
that the men with clubs, who had pressed 
up nearest to him, staggered backward at 
the sight of that countenance and the 
+ thought of. apprehending such an one as 4 
| eriminal. heir sudden recoil threw them 
on those behind them, and in the backward 
surge of the crowd many were thrown to 
the grougd. Jesus stood there, quiet in all 
their confusion, and when they had regained 
their footing he repeated his question: 
‘Whom seek ye?’ The same answer was 
returned, this time in a fainter voice. ‘I 
have told you,’ said the Master, ‘that I am 
Jesus of Nazareth. If it is for me that you 
have come, let these, my friends, depart in 
peace.’ When he said this his disciples 
looked round on one another with amaze- 
ment. What did he mean? Would he 
suffer himself to be seized and led away by 
these ruffians? As he spoke, two men came 
forward and ‘laid their hands on him.’ The 
first thought in the minds of all of us was a 
thought of resistance. If Jesus would not 
defend himself, we would defend him. 
That was my resolve!” 

** And mine!” cries Thaddeus. 

** And mine!” echoes John. 

“‘But Simon Peter was first to give it 
utterance,” continues Asa. ‘Quick as 
thought he drew his ‘sword (only Peter, and 
James, the son of Alpheus, were arnied 
with swords) and smote the high priest’s 
servant, Malchus, who stood*nearest him. 
The blow was aimed at his neck, but Mal- 
chus winced, and the sword only severed a 
portion of his ear. Instantly the apostles 
started forward, their fists clenched, their 
faces defiant, ready to do battle for their 
Lord. We, too, who had passed round the 
armed band and were standing near them, 
rushed in. A moment had not passed when 
Thaddeus was standing by the side of 
Simon. But Jesus turned to Peter, ‘with a 
look of reproof, and waved back all the 
rest. ‘Put up the sword,’ he said. ‘They 
that take the sword shall peris with the 
sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall give me 
twelve legions of angels? Then he gently 
touched and healed the. weund of Malchus. 
I know not which were the more astounded 
by this conduct of our Lord, his foes or 
his disciples. The priests and their lackeys 
stood abashed before him. The little band 
of his disciples Were stunned and speech- 
less, What could they do? Jesus would 
not protect himself nor suffer us to protect 
him. Meantime, two soldiers from without 
the gate had been summoned by the tribune, 
and these came forward and laid hold on 
Jesus. He made no resistance, but walked 
quietly away between them. But, as he 
passed through the little group of priests 
and elders, he turned to them and said: 
‘You have come after me as if I were a 
thief, with swords and clubs. Yet T have 
been with you every day in the temple, 
sitting and teaching there, and vou stretched 
forth no hands against me. Why did you 
not take me then?’” 

** The cowards!” cries Miriam. *‘It was 
because they @urst not. How much better 
are they than assassins, who hunt by nicht 
those whom they dare not touch by day?” 

** And thus,” Asa continues, “‘they led 
our Lord away. The disciples were as men 
bewildered. It was not so much fear that 
oppressed them as a sense of helplessness. 
Why should they follow him, if they could 
not defend him? They turned and hurried 
up the Bethany road, and, seating them- 
selves on a grassy bank in the moonlight, 
watched the receding torches of the gang 
that had borne away their Lord. Presently 
Simon Peter arose, without speaking, 
walked after them, and John, the son of 
Zebedee, shortly followed. The rest re- 
mained, talking of what had happened, 
dazed in mind and sick at heart, because of 
the calamity that they could neither avert 
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wondering and sorrowing. Then We arose 
and returned to Jerusalem. As we entered 
the gate an ed toward the temple, 
we mw, in ‘dawn, two or three 
small groups of chief priests hurrying 
toward one of the gates of the temple. We 
knew that sume. mischief, was brewing and 
we hasterled thither. Standing for a mo- 
ment outside thegate, we saw John, the son 
of Zebedee, approaching, with slow pace 
and sorrowful mien. To him we hastened 
and asked him for tidings of the Master. He 
told us that Jesus had been taken by the 
police first to the house of Annas, the late 
high priest and the arch plotter of all this 
wickedness, and thence to the palace of the 
high priest, Caiaphas; that. there a conclave 
of the priésts and elders were waiting to 
question him; that, after an examination 
that was a mockery of justice, they had 
seized upon his assertion that he was the 
Messiah and had pronounced it blasphemy; 
that they then had sent him out into the 
court of the palace, where the brutal servants 
of Caiaphas had been beating and mocking 
him, and that they had sent their messen- 
gers out in all directions to call together the 
remaining members of the Sanhedrim, in 
order that they might ratify the condemna.- 
tion which the conclave had decreed 
against him. The meeting of the counoil, 
he said, was to be held as soon as sunrise, in 
the bazaar of Annas, in the outer court of 
the temple, near the gate by which we were 
standing, and Jesus was soon to be brought 
hither. He had not finished telling us 
when we saw the Prisoner, with his guards 
and accusers, drawing near. His hands 
were pinioned behind him. The soldiers 
who held him by either arm dragged him 
roughly along. There was a trace of blood 
upon his forehead, that witnessed to the 
beating he had received in the palace of the 
high priest; but his face was calm and it 
was turned toward us With a mournful 
smile as he passed through the gate. The 
first rays of the sun were now visible upon 
the top of Herod’s towers. The Sanhedrim 
could meet for a legal session. Short work 
they made sf it. It was not half an hour 
after be entered the bazaar that they brought 
him out again, with a rope about his neck— 
a sign that he was condemned to death. 

‘‘ But the Sanhedrim has no power,” cries 
Joanna, ‘‘ to put any man to death.” 

**No; and, therefore, they were dragging 
him to Pilate, to demand that he confirm 
their judgment. They seem to have 
thought that what the great Sanhedrim with 
one voice demanded Pilate would not dare 
torefuse. So they hurried away in a body, 
the soldiers and the guards, with clubs, still 
leading Jesus, across the bridge to the 
palace of the governor. They would not 
eriter the house of a Gentile, lest defilement 
should hinder them from keeping the feast 
to-night, so they tarried outside, and sent in 
a soldier totell the governor that the Sanhe- 
drim with a prisoner desired his presence on 
the Gabbatha outside—the raised platform 
in front of the palace where Pilate some: 
times dispenses justice. Soon the governor 
came forth, and the Master, with his hands 
bound and with the rope about his neck, 
was set before him.” 

** Alas!” cries Miriam, “that any man 
should be brought to judgment before a 
creature as weak and crafty and cruel as 
that Pilate!” 

‘‘Nay,” answers John; “but Pilate was 
far more just and merciful than our priests 
this day. He strove to deliver Jesus from 
the jaws of the Sanhedrim. Jt was by his 
cowardice, and not by his craft nor his 
cruelty, that our Lord was doomed.” 

‘(My heart is sick,” groaned Asa, ‘‘ when 
I ‘think upon it all. I cannot go over all 
the horrible story. The accusatjon against 
him was that he claimed to be king, and, 
therefore, was guilty of treason against 
Cesar. But they knew full well that he 
had refused to be king, when all the people 
were ready to own him and crown him. 
And Pilate knew that the charge was false, 
for Jesus told him that his-kingdom was not 
of this world; that it was a kingdom of the 
truth; that his subjects were only those who 
obeyed the truth Once and again Pilate 
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taxes, When they spoke of Galilee, Pilate . 
secmed to sce a way Oat of his perplexity.” 
He would turn Jesus over to Herod. So 
away he was sent to the Asmonean palace, 
dowm.the street, Caiaphas and the chief 
priests following. Herod and his eaptains 
were in great glce when he was brought in. 
They had heard of bim and hoped that he 
would work a miracle or two fof their 
amusement. But Jesus stood still, and 
seemed not to hear when they first begged. 
and then commanded him to show his 
power. Only once he looked round on them 
with a kind of wondering pity. Then the 
priests gathered round him, and shouted out 
their lies about him in a furious passion; and 
when Herod plied him with questions 
whether their charges were true, he an- 
swered not a word. So, after a while, 
Herod dressed him up in a white robe of 
royalty and sent him back to Pilate. 

‘*It was the second hour of the day when 
he came back, his accusers following him 
with angry looks and fierce outcries. Mean- 
time, some of the priests had been round 
about the temple, among the marketmen and 
money-changers whom he drove out the 
other day, and had gathered together a 
great company of these people who had rea- 
son tohate the Master. Some, too, [ saw 
in the company who had hailed him with 
hosannas on that day in the temple. They 
were angry because he had refused to let 
them make him king, They were crying 
out that he had deceived them.” 

“A strange rabble they were,” exclaims 
John, ‘‘The charge against him was that he 
wanted. to be king, yet not a few were 
clamoring against him because he would 
be not be king. Verily, there is no wild 
beast so destitute of reason as a mob.” 

“Tt was a brutal shout that this mob 
raised,” adds Thaddeus, ‘‘when they 
brought the Master back to the Pretorium. 
I heard one of those money-brokers say to 
another, as he gnashed his teeth and stamped 
his fect: ‘Ah! thou that scttest thyself up to 
judge thy fellows, where art, thou. now?!” 
Aye,” replics Asa, “ that was the reason’of 
the wrath of many. The priests were going 
among them stirring them up to shout 
against him; but most of them had ilJ-will 
enough of their own and needed no urging. 
When Pilate came out again upon the 
judgment-seat, he appealed to this mob. He 
had heard how Jesus was honored by the 
people, but the other day. Perhaps he 
thought that the people would take his 
part to-day. Therefore, he offered, as an 
act of grace, to release to them a prisoner, 
at this feast; and he brought forth Barab- 
bas, & robber and a murderer, a man who 
was really guilty of the very crimes they 
were falsely charging on the Master; and 
he set him. beside Jesus and cried to the 
people: ‘Which of these shall I set free?’ 
And the crowd all shouted: ‘ Barabbas! 
Barabbast Give us Barabbas!” And, point- 
ing to Jesus; they yelled and hissed: ‘ Away 
with this man! Away with him! Crucify 
him’ —Pflate could resist their fury 20. 
longer. He turned his back on them, half 
in shame and half in anger, and bade a. sery- 
ant bring him a basin of water, wherein 
he washed his hands before the multitude. 
‘Look ye!’ he cried. ‘I am innocent of. the 
blood of this righteous man!’ ‘THis blood 
be on us and on our children!’ they shouted 
with one voice. Then Pilate withdrew into 
the palace, and the soldiers dragged Jesus 
into the court, and stripped him, and 
scourged him, until his back was covered 
with blood. For these fierce men there is 
no sport like that which they find in tortur 
ing and mocking one condemned to death, 
and they had their fill of it to-day. When 
they had scourged him, they fetched an old 
scarlet robe and put it on him, and twisted 
some thorny branches into the shape of a 
crown and pressed it down upon his head; 
and got a slender reed and thrust it for a 
scepter into his pinioned hands. Then they , 
sethim upon a lofty seat, and made noock’ 
reverence, crying: ‘ Hail King of the Jews!’ 
Just then Pilate, returning to the eourt, 
found Jesus there enduring this abuse of 
the soldiers, and the figure that he made 
under all these indignities was so full of 
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heart was touched with reverence and com- 
passion, and he went out again to the 
j and commanded Jesus to 
be brought forth, wearing the scarlet, robe 
and the crown of thorns. ‘Behold the 
man?’ said Pilate. ‘‘ And verily | know not 
how any heart of man could have been un- 
moved by that sight!” 

“No, nor I,” cries John. ‘‘ You thought 
him. kingly in the. garden, Thaddeus; but 
here he was kingliest, Standing, there be- 
fore the jeering mob, pale and, weak with 
the loss. of blood, wearing the old red cloak 
and the trown of thorns, his face was still 
so calm, his mien so noble, his bearing so 
grand that I wanted to fall down at his 
feet.” 

‘‘And what answered the mob?” queries 
Miriam. 6 

“ The old clamor,” answers Asa: ‘‘ ‘ Cru- 
eify him! (rucify him! Pilate turned 
and. spoke with him a moment; we could 
not hear his words, but it was plain to see 
that. the real culprit was the cowardly 
governor and that the real judge was. he 
who wore the crown of thorns. Then some 
one shouted ‘If. thou let this man go, thou 
art not Ceesar’s friend!’ whereat Pilate’s face 
blanched and he turned away. That was 
the end. We knew that the die was cast. 
We saw the soldiers preparing the wood for 
the cross and we hastened to,depart.” 

As the harrowing recital has gone on. 
Miriam and Joanna have drawn near and 
dropped upon a mat near Asa’s feet, the 
younger reclining in the arms of the 
matron, and now and then, with low moan or 
sharp outery, they- give voice to the pain 
that is rending their hearts. As the story 
ends a long wail breaks from Miriam's lips. 


“Hush! my sister,” says Joanna, softly. 
** Let us trust and wait.” 

“Wait!” cries the intense Miriam. 
‘* What is there to wait for? What comfort 
or hope is left in life? Oh! was there no 
one in all that multitude to smite his foes 
and deliver him?” 

‘*Miriam!” answers Thaddeus, solemnly, 
“*you know not what you aresaying. “How 
could we rescue him, when he himself for- 
bade it? If you had seen him when Peter 
drew the sword, you would not have asked 
that question. I could have died for him, but 
I could not disobey him.” 

“Forgive me, Thaddeus,” answers Mir- 
fam. “I know that it is as you say.” 

‘But may we not see him once more?” 
cries Elizabeth, springing up. They had 
not taken him from the palace when you 
came away. It is now half an hour since you 
came in. Can we not hasten to him even 
now? Whither will they take him?” 

“To Golgotha, doubtless,” answers Asa. 
“It is there that criminals are put to 
death.” 

“‘ And that is but a little way. Come, let 
us go.” 

The girl’s urgency prevails. In a few 
moments they have reached the gate near 
the place of the skull, and, looking up the 
street, they behold the mournful procession 
coming. A great company, among whom 
are many women, are waiting here, and as 
the band approaches.they break out in 
loud wailings, First comes the ‘soldier 
bearing the whitened tablet whereon, in large 
black letters, Pilate has inscribed the accu- 
sation on which the Lord is to be crucified. 
It is thrice repeated, in Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin. -It is to be nailed to the top of 
his cross. Next comes the Master, his arms 
pinioned behind him, wearing still on his 
brow the crown of thorns, carrying the 
transverse beam of his cross, that has been 
lashed about his neck. Soldiers, with 
drawn swords, walk on either side of him. 
His face is livid with much suffering: his 
footsteps totter under the load he is carry- 
ing; just before he reaches the gate he 
stumbles and falls to the earth. The 
soldiers stand and look on stolidly, while 
Thaddeus and Asa run to him and lift him 
up. The look of thankfulness with which 
he rewards them they will not soon forget. 
But it is plain that he can bear this load no 
further. A man coming in from the coun- 
try, just passing through the gate, is seized 
by the soldiers and forced to carry the 
cross-beam, walking by the side of Jesus. 
Thus relieved, the sufferer passes on, still 
with step infirm, but with great dignity and 
yeace. To the wailing women at the gate 
be turns end solemnly says: “ Daughters of 
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lowing there has come ng yoice nor cry, 
*‘Nay,” said Miriam, as soon as her eyes 
rested om his face—‘‘nay, why should we 
wail. and beat our. breasts? [s he not al- 
teady more than a conqueror?” 

“‘And who are these that follaw him?” 
Elizabeth queries—‘‘these low-browed 
creatures, each bearing a cross-beam?” 

“Two robbers,” answers Thaddeus, 
‘that are to be crucified with him. And 
here are Caiaphasand the priests and elders, 
with a look of brutal triumph on their 
faces, and after them the rabble. Come, 
let us pass through the little gate and avoid 
them. 

Following the lead of Thaddeus, the little 
party soon cross the narrow. valley beyond 
the city wall, and climb a little hill, a few 
hundred yards from the place of execution, 
One and another join them, till the hill is 
covered with a. heart-broken band of men 
and women, all friends of Jesus, most of 
them Galileans. The sufferer has reached 
Golgotha and the men of death are about 
their deadly work, They have stripped 
him of his clothing, all but his crown; they 
have cast him down upon the earth; they 
are fastening him to his cross. . 

The three women sit with averted faces, 
clinging to one another, A groan from 
Thaddeus causes them to lift their eyes. 
The soldiem@are just lifting the cruel tree and 
setting it upright, with its fainting burden 
hanging there. 

**O Rabboni! Rabboni!” cries Miriam, 
with a pitiful agony, that wrings the hearts 
of all who hear it and is answered with 
sobs and groans. ‘‘O Rabboni! would to 
God I could die for thee!” 

The thieves, too, are lifted up, one on 
either side of him, And, now that the 
soldiers have done their work, they have 
leisure for a little diversion. So they sit 
down at the foot of the cross and gamble 
for the garments that they have stripped 
from the Lord’s body. When these are dis- 
posed of, they begin to mock and deride 
him. In this brutal sport the rulers and the 


chief priests join them. 
“ Hearken!” cries Elizabeth. ‘‘ What are 
they saying?” 


The words of the ribald hierarchs come 
faintly borne on. the wind, “ He waved 
others; himself he cannot save.: He is the 
King of Isreal, Let hith now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe on him.” 

So, the day wears on. Just before the 
hour of’ noon Asa, who is watehing the 
movements of the priests and the ‘soldiers, 
speaks, as if to himself: ‘‘ Who is that 
woman, who now is/ passing: through the 
throng and drawing nearthe cross?” 

“Where?” demands Mitiam, starting to 
her feet. 

** Yonder, on the right of the cross.” 

‘It is his mother! Mary! Mary! Now 
the sword of which the prophet warned thee 
is piercing thy heart! I am going to her!” 
And Miriam flies across the valley and 
clasps in her arms the mother of Jesus. 

And now a great darkness: is gathering 
in the sky and a spell of silence and terror 
seems: to have fallen upon the multitude. 


ture that has given to language its strongest 
terms of agony—a torture that no poor 
words of ours shall seek to paint;but he 
has uttered no imprecation and no com- 
plaints, only one prayer for his murderers, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And now, as the afternoon 
draws on and the darkness thickens, out of 
a stillness that is terrible comes this deep 
voice: “‘ Hloi! eloi! lama sabacthani!” 

‘Tt is the first line of that great psalm,” 
says Asa, solemnly. “‘Itisthetitle by which 
the psalm. is known. Our Master seems to 
find in that song of David the language of 
this hour. It is a cry of loneliness and 
agony; it is also a shout of confidence and 
victory.” 

The moments now are slowly dragging 
by; the clouds overhead are dense and 
motionless; the birds in the branches are 
still; a hush, as of death, has fallen on the 
earth. The kingly sufferer lifts his head; 
his voice, like the voice of a conqueror, 
fills all the space between the hills. 

“Tertheora! Tt is finished!” 








_ tude with a great dismay. See them flying 


The sufferer hangs there, enduring a tor- |, 





the head falls forward, the end has come. 

Hush! there isa murmur as of distant 
thunder, then the jar and tremor of an 
earthquake strike the senses of this multi- 


—priests, scribes, soldiers—toward the gates 
of the city, Their white faces, their out- 
stretched hands bear witness to their terror. 
“Let us stay here,” says Elizabeth, 
calmly. ‘There is no safér place. Let us 
wait and see what God will bring to pass.” 
One by one the dread portents disappear; 
the shuddering earth is still again; the 
blackness passes from the sky; the sun 
sinks beneath a gorgeous canopy behind the 
western hills, 

“See!” cries Elizabeth. ‘‘The sunset 
rays. falling on the Master's crown of thorns, 
have changed it to a crown of gold!” 
SQRINGFIELD, Mass. 





PROCRUSTES. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





A Lone time ago lived Procrustes. The same 
Was a dread and a terror wherever his name 
Was heard, and his. country was sorely 
afflicted 
By the dreadful misdeeds to which he was 
addicted. : 
For he murdered and robbed in a horrible 
way! 
Ah! he was a terror, by night or by day! 
A terrible creature, a bold and a bad one, 
And ’mong his bad habits he’s said to have 
had one 
That was worse than the rest and a cruelly 
sad one. 
And you, when you hear it, will surely admit 
That he had not the smallest’ good reason 
for it. 
He had an idea, this very bad man, 
That he was the only right pattern and plan 
~Ofstature. That one who was taller than he, 
Procrustes, or shorter, must certainly be 
Too short or too tall. So h® said: “Let me 
see. 
For the filly-built man who is taller or shorter 
I'll do what If can, forI feel that I orter. 


“Pye hit the idea. Plbhave me a bed 
That shall measure exactly my length from 
my head 
To my feet, and the man who don’t fit upon 
that 
Must be a poor, miserable figure. ‘That’s flat. 
And so, when they lack the proportions of 


beauty, 

I must set them aright, for it’s plainly my 
duty. : ; 

The man that’s too short must be stretched 
till he’ll fit; * 

And the man that’s too long must be cut off 
a bit. 

So I'll measure them all by this bed, and 
their hight, — 

Where it differs from mine, [ will quickly set 
right, 

In the way that I mention.’’ You cannot but 
say 

That this was a very original way 


To settle the matter. No two men will be 
Exactly the same in their stature. Ah! me, 
But he was determined to make them agree. 


And so, when his captives were fettered and 
brought 

Into his stronghold, as quick as a thought, 

They were laid on that bed (he hed wonderful 
strength), 

To see if they were of the requisite length. 


Such stretching, such sawing, such trimming! 
What pain 
Did they all have to bear, the right length to 
attain ! 
“ Here’s a man that’s too long. Cut him off !”’ 
with a shout. ‘ 
“ Here’s a man that’s too short. Stretch hi 
out! Stretch him out!” 
And when they arose from their beds, what 
a sight! 
*Twould have mae the heart ache to have 
seen their sad plight ; 
For the worst of it was that, when all was 
done, 
They were not at all like Procrustes, not one ; 
There was not one like to the other and none 
Was himself as he was intended to be; 
As bad a state, surely, as one need to see, 
How they hopped, how they limped, how 
they hobbled about, 
The man who was lopped and the fellow 
stretched out. 
Procrustes looked on, and he said: “* Without 
doubt, 
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Since that’s beyond question, it isn’t my 
fault 

If it makes them all crippled and crooked and 
halt.” 


How long he’d have kept at this work I don’t 
know, , 

But, at last, he encountered a powerful foe, 

Who cleverly gave him. the long-deserved 
blow. 

He met Theseus of Athens one day, and they 
fought, - 

And Procrustes went down in the dust, as he 
ought ; 

For Theseus most boldly and openly said 

He didn’t acknowledge the right of that bert 

As a standard for him. He declared, quite. 
ease : 

“ ve a right to be tall or be short, as I please, 

Procrustes may grow to be tall as a tree, 

But why should that make any difference to 
me? / 


‘« He has made a most needless and murderous 
bother ; 

His stature is good for himeelf and none 
other ; 

Besides, while he’s mangled and maimed. at 
his pleasure, F 

He has not brought one of them all to his 
measure. 

Every man his own fashion of growing must 
keep on, vis 

And the bed that fits him is the bed he must 
sleep on.”’ 


I do not insist that this happened just so ; 
It may be a fiction ; but this much I know ; 
That, if buta tale of a dead long ago, 
A neat little truth lies hidden bebind it, 
And I think, ff you look, you will certainly 
find it. 
Muwauxes, Wis. 





PETER, THE TOY KING. 


(ADAPTED FROM THE GreRMy.) 
BY AGNES THOMPSON. 





Once upon a time there lived a woman se} 
poor that all she could give her little boy » 
for a Christmas present was three big 
apples. 

The first was green, the second was yel- 
low, and the third was red. 

Out-of-doors the snow was lying deep in 
the streets; but in the windows of the great 
houses opposite splendid bright Christmas 
trees shone and sparkled, and sometimes the 
shouts of the delighted youngsters could be 
heard ringing through the frosty air. 

With a sigh, the poor woman drew down 
the curtains, seated herself at the table, and, 
taking up her Bible, began to read. 

Peter, drawing up a chair beside her, 
spread out his apples before him. 

Peter was a round-faced, rosy-cheeked, 
‘merry-hearted little fellow, and, what was 
still better, Peter was, on the whole, a pretty 
good little boy. 

‘Old Kris has got a good many to carry 
candles round to to-night,” said Peter, to 
himself. ‘‘Our house isso small. I s’pose 
that’s the reason he didn’t see it, very likely, 
and why he’s left us in the dark. But, no 
matter, the apples are bright, and they're 
good to eat, too,” 

The lamp gave out but a feeble little light, 
Peter’s mother was forced to bend lower 
over the leaves of her book in order to see, 


at all. 
Hark! hark! Inside the green ‘apple a 
bell was beginning to ring. - 


The delicious scent of spruce boughs and 
the smell of burning wax streamed out. The 
apple opened. Forth sprang a wonderful 
Christmas tree. 

Every moment the tree kept growing 
taller and bigger and broader. In the 
branches a thousand colored tapers were 
burning. Gorgcous flowers and_ brilliant 
fruits glittered like jewels in the flame. 
Snow-white birds swayed back and forth 
in the boughs, and in a garden of moss at 
the foot of the tree a flock of little white 
sheep were feeding, a bell hanging round 
each woolly neck. 

But, bless us! Would the wonders of 
that Greening never cease? The seeds came 
bouncing out next—eight little brown seeds, 
that, on close-inspection, turned out, after 
all, to be little brown elves, with little brown 
beards, little brown hats, and little brown 
shoes. F és 

The instant their feet touched the ground 
away they all flew. Hand over hand they 








And now there is a great cry of mortal 


‘Tis bad; buat my hight ie just right to a 
thread, 


went up the side of the window-frame 
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where they made fast the magic bell that 
had been ringing inside the green apple. It 
was # bell of silver and eight silvern cords 
were fastened to it. At these the eight 
elves tugged and pulled with all the strength 
of their wee brown bodies, bending double 
with every tug, till you would have laughed 
to see them. 

“‘Open the window! open the window! 
Phew! how cold it is!” squeaked a funny 
little shrill voice outside. 

Two wooden lions, a sugar hare, and a 
marchpane mouse came marching in ina 
row. The lions looked ferocious to the last 
degree; but the mouse, in his squeally little 
voice, said: 

“The children in the house round the 
corner have had so many presents given 
them to-day that they haven't paid the least 
attention to us. We didn't like it at all, 
We heard your magic bell ringing over here, 
60 over we came; and, please, sir, we've come 
to stay, if you're willing,” concluded the 
mouse, with an awkward flourish. 

Peter was delighted, and, tenderly taking 
up the animals, put them on the table. 

Another voice was heard outside—a great, 
deep, gruff voice this time. 

** Somebody is pretty cross,” said Peter to 
himself, with a chuckle. 

A soldier, riding a white horse, appeared. 
He was an officer and, to judge by appear- 
ances, an officer of no mean rank. There 
were some magnificent pearls in his cap, a 
cloak of royal ermine’ hung from his 
shoulders, and under this he wore a blue 
coat, heavy with silyer embroidery. 

In his hand flashed a sharp-pointed sword, 
and glittering scarcely less than his sword 
were his little black eyes; and, indeed, why 
shouldn't they glitter, being composed of 
black glass of the shinyest kind? 

“I didn't suit the young gentleman next 
door,” he began. ‘‘I ought to have had on 
a red coat, instead of a blue one. 
His lordship stood scolding at me with 
a look of contempt. No soldier of 
spirit will stand treatment like that. 
I left his house, sir; 1 left it that very 
instant, sir; and now it only remains 
for me to ask of you, sir,” he continued, 
with a low bow to Peter and speaking more 
gently, ‘‘whether I shall be perfectly wel- 
come here?” 

Oh!” cried Peter, wild with delight, ‘I 
couldn’t wish for anything jollier than you, 
I’m sure. Just look at that jolly little horse! 
and that cap! and that sword!” said Peter, 
half under his breath. ‘‘ Welcome! Ah-h!” 


Peter fairly gasped, his feelings, in fact, 

a great deal too deep for words, and, seeing 

this, the gentleman ventured to come pranc- 
ingin. As he entered, he shook the snow 
from his mantle, and, in spite of his warm 
fur, seemed very well pleased to get in out 
of the nipping frost. 

“Oh! you poor things!” exclaimed the 
little brown elves, as four dwarfs came 
toiling across the floor, bearing an enormous 
cake between them. 

They had come a long way—quite from 
the other end of the town, in truth—and 
seemed much exhausted by their long tramp 
through the snow. 

A Raisin-man, about the size of a grass- 
hopper, stepped out of thecake. He was so 
agitated he could hardly find any voice to 
speak. 

‘*Is there such a thing as gratitude in the 
world?” he demanded of Peter, ina savage 
tone. ‘‘ That cake was not fit to eat, because 
there were too few almonds in it, forsooth. 
Do I look like a man to put up with a 
slur to my race like that?” 

The Raisin-man looked so wildly comical 
in his wrath that everybody wanted to laugh; 
only nobody quite dared, not knowing what 
he might take it into his head to do. : 

‘‘Humph!” he went on. ‘I should like 
to know how the Raisin family stands in the 
eyes of the world? I should like to know if 
the Raisins aren't as good as those Almond 
upstarts, and better, too. Well, we shall 
see! We shall see!” 

And, snapping his lips together, the 
Raisin-man plunged his foot into the depths 
of the cake with such force that there was 
no getting it out again. There he was 
obliged to stand, looking the picture of dis- 
comfog and trembling with rage. 

‘Tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp!” 

A whole army of leaden soldiers came 
clanking and rattling up. 

Cried the commander-in-chief: 











“It’s Turks he wants; not Christians, like 
us. Pretty behavior I call that, to be sure, 
for Christmas day in the morning. Tom is 
hisname. He lives three or four squares 
from here. I did think a respectable army 
of solid Frenchmen like us might suit even 
his fastidious taste, But it appears not. 
You should have seen him switch at some 
of my men. He seized ’em by the neck, 
and he twisted ‘em by the head, twisting 
and twisting with all bis strength, till off 
they came. Now I consider this an insult 
that calls for revenge. 

‘Right, left; right, left,” he added, turn- 
ing to his men. 

They marched a few steps forward. One 
of the elves, picking up the broken heads, 
placed them on the proper shoulders. 
They were all right again now.. The 
general, accordingly, ordered the regiments 
into the corner, where they took up their 
station, ready to rush into battle at a mo- 
ment’s warning. ¥ 

‘‘Ha! General!” cried some one, limping 
across the window-ledge. 

‘*What! your Majesty here!” exclaimed 
the General, scarcely able to believe his 
eyes. 

‘‘His Majesty” was a most elegant and 
artistic figure in wax; but defaced in a way 
that was sad to behold. The blue of. his 
beautiful eyes and the red of his beautiful 
lips was run together in the most heart- 
rending manner, while one foot was broken 
and twisted back. The kingly apparel, too, 
was in a shocking condition, the robes liter- 
ally in tatters and small bits of the broken 
crown dangling from the gold fringe of the 
train. 

‘** Yes,” sighed the King, ‘‘after you left 
me, those ill-mannered children got together 
with their toys, making noise enough to 
drive one mad. One of them had a walking 
doll, that they said must be my queen. 
They got a throne ready and led me up to it. 
‘Stupid ‘thing! can’t you sit down?’ they 
screamed, when ell the time I was trying 
my best to seat myself gracefully for them. 
Then they laughed at me, and pinched me, 
and tormented me, and banged me about, 
till, happily, at the sound of the silver bell, 
I was able to slip away. 

** Poor little King!” said Peter. ‘‘I must 
try and see if I can’t mend you, by and by. 
But, warm yourself now, for we want to 
have some fun.” 

The King, however, was suffering too 
much to take any part in the play. He 
was, therefore, excused, while the lions, the 
mouse, and the hare performed some re- 
markable gymnastic feats, and the leaden 
general, together with the officer in blue and 
silver, told marvelous tales of gallant deeds. 

‘*Hark! hark!” whispered the eight little 
brown elves, gliding up to Peter. ‘‘ Don't 
you hear the golden bell beginning to ring?” 

Forming a circle, they danced round the 
yellow apple. It sprang open, and, as if by 
magic, eight more little brown elves ap- 
peared, daintier and smaller than their 
brothers even. 

Off they ran, to secure the golden bell in 
the other window; but such a ponderous 
weight was this bell that it took sixteen 
pairs of elfin hands to move the golden 
clapper. 

What was coming next? 

See! The floor was opening already. Peter 
was prepared for anything now, and hardly 
felt surprised when a miniature garden sud- 
denly came into view. It was full of rare 
plants in bud, and presently the swollen 
buds burst into exquisite blossoms, that 
Peter found to be the hiding-places of sev- 
eral old friends of his. 

‘Ho! ho!” he said to himself. ‘‘ So this is 
where you live, is it?” 1 always thought 
they kept you prisoners inside the books.” 

In alily the Sleeping Beauty was lying, as 
usual, fast asleep. A tiny prince came, and 
waked her up with akiss. In a tea rose dear 
old Cinderella was standing. The fairy god- 
mother came and dressed her for the ball. 
In a damask rose the Little Princess Snow- 
drop was lying, surrounded by her seven 
dwarfs. 

Peter was more enchanted than ever 
when a fairy, calling herself Fairy Christmas, 
tripped down from a flower-calx. Her 
dress was made of rose-leaf satin and her 
crown was acircle of diamond stars. Every 
flower closed as she passed by it. 

Before the window a magnificent little 
equipage was standing, Peter saw next. 
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the borses were two pure white swans, the 
harness was a chain of pearls. 

The window flew open. 

Fairy Christmas motioned Peter to enter 
the shell, and, placing herself beside him, 
away they went over the roofs of the 
houses. 

‘*Here,” said Fairy Christmas, pointing 
to a house directly below them, ‘‘s child is 
being haunted by terrible dreams. I know 
it because the snow-drops in my hand are 
drooping and banging their heads. 


‘‘Sball we go down and watch him fora | 


moment?” 

The Fairy waved her wand, and down 
floated the swans, till Peter could look 
straight into the uncovered panes. 

**Oh! look,” cried Peter, in great excite- 
ment. ‘‘There’s my whole French army 
banging away at that boy, just as if he was 
Fort Sumpter. 

They're dragging up their cannons. 
They're going to bombard him. They’re 
pointing at his forehead. Why, they’ll 
kill him!” 

** That’s Tom,” whispered the Fairy, softly. 
‘‘They’re taking their revenge for the ill- 
treatment of their men, Peter.” 

The shell moved on, but soon it had 
stopped again. 

“Why, my officer!” cried Peter. ‘‘How 
did he get here? He’s jumped up on that 
poor little fellow’s crib. He's brandishing 
his sword in his face and ig to 
cut off his head.” 

Peter didn’t like seeing these things. 
He had a soft heart and pitied the child, 
tossing restlessly in his sleep, pursued by 
such terrific visions. 

“‘Come, Fairy Christmas,” said he, in a 
coaxing tone. ‘‘It’s Christmas, you know. 
Do take that dreadful dream away.” With 
a bright smile, the Fairy waved away the 
dream, and, to Peter’s joy, at the same time 
ordered home the swans. 

The officer was before them, however, 
and greeted Peter at the door with a bow of 
profound respect. 

Fairy Christmas now produced a shining 
crown and scepter, and, leading Peter to a 
great throne standing in the middle of the 
room, said: 

‘* Little Peter, you. have shown me that 
you have a kind and compassionate heart. 
Henceforth you shall be ruler over all the 
toys in the world.” 

Twelve squirrels (the court musicians), 
stationed behind the throne, began to make 
a tremendous noise with their trumpets. 
The moment Peter lifted his scepter min- 
isters and ambassadors from every country 
in the world came pouring in, to pay homage 
to their newly-made sovereign. . 

It was a motley company. There were 
envoys from nabob princes and envoys 
from sugar burghers, envoys from paper- 
theater actors and envoys from marchpane 
people of every statfon. There was a group 
composed of nothing but generals, in the 
war trappings, orders, and cockades of every 
nation under the sun. There were hosts of 
clowns, marionettes, and magic-lantern fig- 
ures, and a continual stream of roosters, 
tigers, and dancing bears. 

There were whole wagon-loads of sweet- 
meats and bon bons of every sort, and the 
last wagon, having deposited a toothsome 
freight of sugar geese and gooseberries, 
had just rolled away; when the feminine 
portion of Dolidom began to arrive. There 
were dolls and dolls and dolls. Dolls in 
silks and satins and gauze. There were 
dolls that walked, and dolls that talked, and 
dolls that did nothing at all. 

‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! for Peter the King of 
the Toys!” shouted the crowd. They 
crowed it, they squeaked it, they snarled it, 
they creaked it, they barked it, they brayed 
it, in a thousand tones. 

The orchesta struck up and the music 
that rang out from that odd collection of 
musical instruments would have done your 
ears good to hear. 

But suddenly there wasa pause. Fairy 
Christmas looked grave. ‘‘ Peter,” said she, 
‘I must leave you now. Would you like 
to be king forever? Shall I make youruler 
over this vast toy realm as long as you live? 
I can do so, certainly, if you wish; but only 
on one condition Peter—on condition you 
leave your mother and promise also never 
even to wish in your heart to go back toher 
again.” 





The very idea seemed to take away 
Peter's breath, He had hard work to 
speak, but, summoning a‘ his strength, he 
shouted : 


‘** What! leave my mother forever? Leave 
my dear old mammakins? No, indeed. No, 
not for all the toys in the universe. No, 
never! never! never!” 

A bell in the red apple gave a little tinkle. 
The appleopened. A tiger lily shot up into 
the air, and on the topmost leaf Fairy 
Christmas was standing. 

‘* Dear old Peter,” she murmured, softly, 
I was sure this would be your choicé. Only 
be always the same good, kind-hearted little 
boy that you have been to-night, and you'll 
be happy, whatever happens, dear.” 

Then all the little bells began to chime 
together in a merry jangle, and there was 
the sound of heavenly music floating over- 
head, and Peter, somehow, felt strangely 
filled with happiness. Fairy Christmas 
nodded to him with a bright smile of ap- 
proval. The tiger lily was wafted upward 
by unseen hands. Every second it grew 
smaller and dimmer and fainter. 

Peter stretched up his neck, trying to fol- 
low it with his eyes; but there was nothing 
to be seen any more —nothing but the big 
red apple lying quietly on the table beside 
the other two 

All three seemed to be perfectly round 
and whole as the light from the blazing 
lamp glanced on their shining skins. The 
music could still be heard. They were chant- 
ing Christmas carols in the church across 
the street. Peter's mother was sitting be- 
fore her open Bible, with -her head resting 
upon her hand; but Peter had his arms 
clasped round her, as though he meant never 
to let her go. He was half laughing, half 
crying, and in a state of complete bewilder- 
ment, 

“I think we must have been asleep, 
Peter,” said his mother, opening her eyes; 
“but, child, what’s the matter with you 
and where did all those things come from?” 

Peter rubbed his eyes and gazed about 
him in astonishment. 

There on the table was the cake, and near 
it the sugar hare, the marchpane mouse, 
and the wooden lions. There on his milk- 
white steed sat the officer, in blue and silver; 
and behind him stood a big box of tin sol- 

"diers; and leaning against the lamp opposite 
him was the King, with the battered face. 
But, dear, dear, they were all as mute as lit- 
tle fishes now and looked as though they 
had never been guilty of opening their lips 
in their lives. 

With great care Peter took up the King, to 
examine him more closely by the light. 
There was a sharp click, as if a spring had 
been touched, and down rolled a long row 
of shining bright silver dollars from under 
His Majesty’s mantle. 

Peter and his mother fairly cried for joy; 
but how all those treasures came there or who 
it was that had remembered them so pleas- 
antly on that merry Christmas night neither 
Peter nor his mother ever knew. Indeed, 
why make a mystery of the matter? 

To this day nobody knows. 

Monzmeap Crrr, N.C. 





Tus following anecdote, related by London 
Society, is amusing, even if it is not strictly 
accurate as to facts: 

“Although it may be pretty generally known 
that Fellows of All Souls, Oxford, are chosen 
less for their mental] attainments than for their 
aristocratic family connections and general 
saveir faire, yet it may not be so universally 
know how, in the year 18—, a vacancy in the 
number of the college fellowships was filled up. 
There were three graduates, who appeared to 
possess equal qualifications entitling them to 
election to the vacancy; but the heads of the 
college were at a loss as to whom the honor most 
properly belonged. At last it was suggested 
that the three gentlemen should be invited te 
dinner, that cherry tart should form a part of 
the repast, and that observation should be made 
as to which of the three candidates disposed of 
the cherry-stones in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner. When the time of trial arrived, it was re- 
marked that one gentleman separated the fruit 
from the stones with his spoon and fork ; the 
second put the cherries in his mouth and recon- 
veyed the stones to his plate; but the third, 
placing the cherries in his mouth, elegantly 
swallowed the stones. The last was unani- 
mously declared the most gentlemanly-man- 
nered and he was accordingly elected.”’ 

This system of eleetion was certainly original 
and does not recommend itself for adoption te 
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(Commun‘cations for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
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1. What one student often does to another. 
2. A Greek letter. 
8. A plant. 
4. A color. 
5. To obliterate. 
The initial final and central letters of the 
above words will each name animals. 
SELECTED. 
GARDEN PUZZLE, 


A father gave to his little boy a piece of 
ground fora garden. He laid it out so as to 
form pine beds. I will tell you what he plant- 
edin each, and you must tell me what grew 
from bis planting. In the first bed, a clock ; 
2, some frogs ; 3, his mother’s shoe; 4,a New 
York exquisite and a wild animal; 5, a 
marbleized iron mantelpiece ; 6, the boys and 
girls who attended his last dancing party ; 7, 
a bird and part of the leg of a rooster; 8, an 
old cow that had fallen upon the ice; 9, his 
little brother Billy. 8. E..T. 

BURIED RIVERS. 

1. There are persons afflicted with catarrh in 
every land. 

2. Two powders wereziven to her to use in 
equal parts. 

8. The Archbishop of Paris was foully mur- 
dered. 

4. Polly writes: ‘‘ Amin perfect health ; am 
escaping the malaria.”’ 

5. I must compel Ben to take the medicine. 

6. Here are strawberries, but the cream is 
sou’, I think. L. 8. R. 


WORD CHARGES, 

Entire I signify to disturb suddenly. Be- 
head. and I am an enemy to restfulness. 
Behead again, and I am a verb of existence. 
Behead once more, andl am a musical note. 
Restore my several heads and curtail me, and 
I follow 1 wound. Now behead me, and I am 
in constant use on every railroad. L. R. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 

From the upper léft-hana corner, diagonally, 
read the name of a country, and from the upper 
right hand corner the name of a state in the 
Union. 

1, a plant; 2, good tempered; 3, a kind of 
eigar ;. 4, to trespass ; 5, dryness ; 6, a building; 
7, a woman’s name. 8. T. 

DIVIDED WORDS, 

The last syllable of each word forms the first 
of the word following. 

1, a beautiful season ; 2,an imaginary being ; 
8,a young person ; 4, to come in; 5, a raised 
platform of earth; 6, a fast charger; 7, an 
equestrfan ; 8, a country seat ; 9, a musical in- 
strument ; 10, a barnyard fowl; 11, a Turkish 
monk, DOLry. 

ENIGMA, 

Iam composed of seventeen letters. 

My 14, 3,15, 10, 1 is worn by children. 

My 4, 13, 6, 15, 2 is an expensive luxury. 

My 8, 7, 16, 17 is always on paper. 

My 9, 4, 11, 8, 6, 16 is often covered with 
feathers. 

My 12, 5, 7 is a beverage. 

My whole was a very remarkable man. 

P. & B. 
ENIGMATICAL COMPOSERS, 

1, Mud and favorite drink. 

2. That part of flowerless plants whieh per 
forms the functions of seeds, 

8. A dezlerin shoes. 

4, To drift slowly on water and a vowel. 

5. Mrs. Smith’s husband, 

6. The smallest. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, 


D 
LX 


2, FI What city? 


What town and state? 


8. Bar What bay? 


REBUS, 


In my first you’d freely place 
Everything you treasure ; 

O’er my second’s grassy face 
Children play with pleasure ; 
And my whole, you'll plainly see, 

Every maiden’s loth to be. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, The utmost hight to gain. 
2. Would be free from Spain. 
8. Men singing gayly ply. 
4. The charger tosses high, 
6. The balm to sooth all pain. 
6. To men 4 source of gain, F. G. 8. 





WORD SQUARE. 

1, Fitted together. 2. To have reference to. 
3. To dismount. 4. A mischievous bird. 5, 
The science of human duty. 6. To abhor. 

. SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
C—C ro w—W 


H—Hayti—I 

A—A 1 1—L 
R—R i 1 1—L 
L—L {—I 
E—E r a-—A 
8—S a m—M 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1, Pelts—spelt. 

2. Search—arches. 
8. Study—dusty. 
4. Shared—dasher. 
5. Cared—erude. 
6. Three—ether. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘ Deserted Village’’; 
Obtund ; Ligure; Incubus; Vulpine; Emir; 
Ryot; Galoche; Oread; Laloty (Lavolt); 
Delphi; Synchronal; Maundril; Iguana; 
Tweag; Hyascope. 

En1gM4.—Cooperstown, New York. 


Ripp._e,—Parchment, pens, and wax. 





A MARKED difference between the Egypt 
of Joseph’s day and tbe Egypt of Arabi Bey is 
that, whereas in the old time there was no corn 
in the land, it is now absolutely full of kernels, 











HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


BRANCH Bien near h St., N.Y. 
orrices| 428 E 4 1 Bi Sy pres eee. 


HS ees 


and 
of the af ela - Cale, tage Ta or ot all pari an 
fully without ri 


Gentlemen's darments aie cleaned or ioie> 

Curtains, Wind , a Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or maaan 

Emplo; 


the best attainable skill and most im- 
and hav stematized 


proved ap sy! anew 

every  aemeenens of ony business, we can confidently 
—— the best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn 0! 


‘oods. 
Gouds tecelved and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


1788, BACON PIANOS, 12 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
aow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 








KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED §|; 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES.): 








KIDNEY-WORT 





The Gorham Plate, 


made by the Gormam Manvuracturme Company 
Stiversmitas, should not be confounded with the 
ordinary Britannia or soft metal, as it is not in- 
tended for competition with such ware, but it is 
offered as being the Best PLaTED Ware made in 
this country and fully the equal of any produced 
im the world, being made of hard metal (Nickel 
Silver), hard soldered at every joint, and very 
heavily plated with pure Silver, while the finish is 
equal to that of their Solid Silver and the same care 
is taken in the designs for the Gorham Plate, although 
the same patterns are never repeated in both. 

This Ware is now placed on the market at much 
less price than formerly while the quality is strictly 
maintained. 

No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FuLton St., BROOKLYN, N Y., 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
Price- 










logue List. Goods 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
ion. 
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For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be 3 desided uccess, We 
having sent out in 1881 over 10, erent Club 
Orders, going to nearly every {ody is the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for Rey ey and 
have abundant Capital to do with 
large list of Premiums for from 6 to $60 


orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c, 


fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


80! WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


IMPORTED 


AMERICAN TILES 


for Halls, Vestibules, Hearths, Mantel Fac- 
dh se, Sor Gatere, Bath eows. —_—. 
THOS ay St., N.Y. 


STRETTON, 47 Bare 
FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc. 


Litledeld Stove Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


Littlefleld's Parlor Furnace or Double Heater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces 











18 SIZES, 
The “ Fort ” “Ar Lv “ we 
ing Glory,” and * Bast soo see,” ay 


“Morning Glory.” “Woodland,” “ Baatlake,” 
us. <Any 4, take, and 


“Delavan,” Right and eS ares Fire Box, “ 


Anne,” *“ Anne ” “ Little: vig ” 
d * Le ” . 
- L — RN, e New Mornine 
The * noon A ” and 
Spectaltles: ini — a and Hange and New 


Any information 


w im rete lerence to Prices 
Terms promptly furmished. on application. “se 





If our Stoves comet be ee souns 3 in aA place, please 
write us Discouat in 
places where we fave: no a 





4 Beckman St.,New York. 


BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


““PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” . 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 
ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY... 





We have no other business addresa, 


Ree ALL HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT ._RANGE, 

P SPLENDID” ? PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER, “WARREN é CoO., 


e AND 
oY, OAL LETT, 
236 Water Street, New vem, 





WELLMAN’S PATENT. 
The Cleanest 
GRATE . 
in existence. 
HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 
sirable Grate ever 
& introduced, as all 
who use it testify. 

Send for ciroular. 


L. H. SMITH & CO., 
49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LeBOSQUET 


STEAM MEATING 


APPARATUS, 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES & 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST., N.Y. 






















nd Fire Rules fully com 
Eetablished 1849, Send toe 


PEERLESS DUMPING AND SHARING GRATE 


FOR ANY KIND OF FUEL. 


INTENSE HEAT, GREAT ECONOMY, AND PERFECT 
CLEANLINESS GUARANTEED. 


Send for Dlustrated Book of ~ ae and mention 
where you saw this advertisement. 








BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





D. 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTE 





49 Chambers St., New Yorks 





_ Pacteries, Waterbary, Conn, 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC, 


ac SSIRVAVE ,, 


‘da.LNALVd * 
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(The Agrioulternl Rditor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions. or information that 
will make this dapartment more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER. 


BY LIGURIAN, 








As the time is approaching when active prep- 
arations fist be made by those who'keep bees 
for the trying Ordeal of the cold of Winter, a 
few wordé on the subject may be of interest to 
the amateur, if to no one else, During the last 
quarter céntury or so there have been many 
discoveries made in the matter of keeping bees 
for profity We have seen the introduction of 
the movable-com! frame hive, the manufac- 
turing of artificial comb foundation, and various 
improvements, which now have come to be 
essentials almost to the best success with bees ; 
but, as yet, there has been no one to tabulate a 
set of ralés for wintering bees which all 
apiariste would aceept or which would prove 
sufficient when applied. It is comparatively 
easy to manage acolony of bees in Summer; 
but ‘when Winter comes, with its drifting snows 
and blasting cold, many a bee-keeper sees the 
“busy bees,”.which have worked so faithfally 
during the warm months past, die before his 

.eges.and be without help for them. The Win- 
ter of 1881 will be lomg remembered, for it was 
timated between 60 and 70 per cent, ofall 
colonies perished. How, then, may loss be 
somewhat obviated fs the question. 

We may lay down a few 


RULES FOR GENERAL GUIDANCE, 


though, in the details of application, one must 
be governed much by the circumstances of 
location of the apiary, by the facilities he may 
have for wintering in-doora, and by the trouble 
and expense he ie willing to fucur in the work. 
‘Iwo points, bowever, may be considered as 
fairly eettled and which experience has shown 
to be essential to success, 

(1.) Bees, when they go into winter-quarters, 
shonid be supplied with not less than 25 or 30 
pounds of good honey or other food. Tf honey 
is wanting, use a sirup of melted coffee “A” 
suger or granulated sugar, providing this is 
given in time to be enpped over before cold 
weather comes. Unless the conditions of tem- 
perature are properly fulfilled, bees will corisume 
their food voraciously, and when their supply 
is gone they are liable to starve unless fed 
again and again, which cannot be done if, for 
instance, they are wintered im “clamps,’’ as 
will be explained later. 

(2.) Bees must be kept quiet in the hives, 

“unless it is intended that they shall fly out on 
pleasant days, and ¢/e essential to quietness is 
proper temperature. This is from 35° to 45° 
about the hive. When the temperature becomes 
too low the bees become uneasy, stir about, 
and eat eagerly; or when it is too high the 
same results, and often worse, follow, How- 
evr, it may bé said that low extremes of tem- 
perature are not yenerally so disadvantageous 
as high. 

IN-DOORS OR OUT? 

It is a question which has strong advocates 
on either side. There are, at least, three dis- 
tinet methods of wintering or places for win- 
tering, which are in the cellar, in “ clamps,"’ 
and on the Summer stands. 

(1.) Inthe Cellar.—While this method may not 
be a superior one in every case, it has the merit 
of being the safest and, therefore, surest. In a 
comparatively mild Winter out-of-door loca- 
tions may do as well; but in @ severe one we 
ehould prefer to rink the ih-door, for the rea- 
sons that a more uniform temperature can be 
preserved and that light may be excluded from 
the hives. The temperature can be regulated 
by keeping a small stove in a corner of the 
cellar, 'n which a fire may be kindled as neces- 
sity demands—to keep the range from 85° to 
45°, for instance. 

Another thing that must not be overlooked 
is proper ventilation. Pure air and wholesome, 
untainted by any decaying matter must be 
provided. Prof, Cook, an unquestionable au- 
thority, attains this end in this way: from the 
bottom of the cellar he runs a 4inch pipe to 
the floor above, and connects it with the pipe 
of the kitchen stove, so far up as to not inter- 
fere with the draft, Orit might be introduced 
into the chimney, if convenient. Then from 
the cellar fooranother pipe or tile fs laid, which 
rans for 40 or 50 feet undérground and then 
emerges, whereby a current of pure air may be 
always introduced to the cellar. The outer 
end of the pipe must have a screen, to prevent 
mice, rats, and other vermin from entering. 
He recommends 8-inch tile for the purpose, 
The hives in the cellar may be arranged in 
tiers, one over another. 

(2.) J» Clamps.—This proves an effective 
method with many, but it is open to the objee- 
tion that, when the hives are buried up, as they 
have to be, it is not convenient to get at them, 
to note the condition of the bees, as should be 
occasionally *one.. This: is important in case 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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gaat wt and Gs Gsrden. it becomes netessary to feed during the Winter. 


There ig more Jabor connetted with this 
method and, on the whole, itis not so generally 
satisfactory. 

(3,) On the Summer Stands.—This is the old- 
fashioned method, which many still cling to. 
Some simply pack the bives wherethey are, be- 
low, above, aod on the sides with straw or 
chaff, putting boards upon and around them, to 
keep the packing in place. This will do in 
comparatively mild Winters ; but in such a one 
as last year many colonies will never see 
Spring. From the reports which the American 
Bee Journal received last Spring, it was found 
that out of 145,883 colonies that were protected 
simply as above stated 67,238 perished, or 
about 46 per cent, 

Many use “ chaff” hives, which consist of a 
box, which sets over or is made around the 
main hive, leaving a space of six inches or so 
between box and hive, which is filled with 
chaff, and there is a chaff cushion placed im- 
mediately above the bees. This method is 
costly and not reliable ; hence, itis not very gen- 
erally adopted. Of the three ways mentioned 
the cellar wintering will give the best results, 

taking one year with another, though some 
elaim that therc is danger of Spring dwindling. 
However, a proper use of the division board 
will help to obviate this. 2 

In summing up, then, we may say that bees, in 
going into winter-quarters, should have plenty 
of food; the colonies should be strong and 
constituted largely of young bees, to prevent 
Spring dwindling ; an even temperature of 40° 
or 45° should be maintained; dellars should be 
properly ventilated, if used ; there should be but 
little pollen in the hives ; and, if the hives are 
left out, they should not be exposed fo ¢old 
blasts of wind, which do more harm than in- 


tense cold. 
SS 


DAIRY FARMS. 


As pleasant a stretch of flat lands as can be 
found in New Jersey lies by the side of the 
Ramapo River, in Bergen County. It cannot 
be called a valley, because the slope of the 
ground is too graduai, The river is its bound- 
ary On one side and just beyond the stream 
rises the long range of the Ramapo Hills. 
These elevations tend toward the tempering of 
the immedfate climate, shielding it from the 
Winter’s gales, and, as the bills are principally 
of a rocky formation, they act as watersheds 
and so.feed the river. The natural soil of this 
plain can hardly be very rich, though close to 
the Ramapo the fertility of the meadows is 
evident. 

It is a country suggestive of stock-raising, 
with dairy products. An intelligent farmer 
would see at once its adaptiveness for this par- 
ticular purpose. Accordingly, some three miles 
from Ramsey's and Hohokus, bordering on the 
Ramapo, under the shadow of the blue hills, 
two dairy farms are found, noted far and wide 
for the purity of their breeds of cattle and the 
excellence of their butter. 

In what animal, the doe nut excepted, can 
you find such deep, quiet, placid eyes as in a 
Jersey cow? There is not an angular line 
about her. Her clean, trim head shows her 
blood, and altogether she is to another cow what 
the sculptured steed on the Parthenon is to the 
common horse. Then Nature has given to this 
breed soft, subdued tints of fawn, which fade 
away into a creamy white. The general appre- 
ciation of the cow, to which is approvingly 
added in our horn-books the term of *‘ useful,” 
generally conveys the idea of a certain udgain- 
liness and awkwardness ; but inthe Jetsey there 
is suppleness of movement, with elegance’ of 
gait. When. Eurotas, Bomba, Lille Bonne, or 
Phyllis walks, you see at once the aristocracy 
of race. But, beyond grace, elegance, gentle- 
ness, docility, and rapid growth, there are 
other important attributes. Jerséy cowé are 
the most marvelous of those animal converters 
which, taking in the succulent materials in the 
grasses and grains, the sugars and the starches, 
change these into fats. There may be wo nder- 
ful cows, which will give a larger fluid measure 
of milk; but it is the lacteal secretion of the 
Jersey that literally “ runs butter.” 

One day last month, a visitor to one of thes, 
farms discovered, at fally a hundred yards dis- 
tance, the famous cow, Enrotas, grazing in a 
smal} pasture. What struck him at once, look- 
ing at her at long range, was the enormous size 
of her udder. Expressing surprise, the intelli_ 
gent manager of Mr. A. B. Darling's farm, 
stated that, agit was onlytwoo’elock, Earotas’ 8 
uddér Was by no means full; but that by six 
o’clock) her superiority would be apparent by 
the increased distention of her bag. This cow 
made 778 pounds of butter in eleven months 
and six days, and had her second calf within 
the year. Eurotas is ten years old, and will 
still go on butter-making for some.years to 
come. 

On this dairy farm some ninety head of 
choice Jerseys are kept, of which forty are 
cows. The butter made averages 350 pounds a 
week and all of it is consumed by one leading 
New York hotel. On the upper left hand of the 
picture is represented the coming of the cows. 





Here is no uproarious rioting. The docile 


beasts march slowly along, conscious that milk- 
ing is first to take place, and that after that a 
liberal supply of food willbe giventhem. Such 
& crude method of measuring milk by the gal- 
lon, quart, or pint is never thought of on these 
dairy farms. Every drop of milk is weighed, 
after ite density and the temperature are con- 
sidered. Under such scientific treatment the 
exact condition of the animal, the effects of 
food, become at once manifest. There is no 
slipshod guessing at results, but as much care 
is shown by these dairy farm experts as in a 
physiological research. 

Exceeding care is taken, then, of the animal, 
though it is far from anything approaching 
pampering or coddling. To yield such a large 
quantity of butter and at the same time sus- 
tain the constant drain, the animal is, of course, 
very well fed and ite physica] condition is one 
of constant solicitude. From the birth of the 
calf until its maturity ite progress is watched. 
A Jersey calf, lolling in its box, the sweet, 
newly-cut hay close to its black muzzle, the 
little fellow not a bit afraid, looking at one 
with his big, confiding eyes, is the picture of 
happy animal babyhood. 

Exquisite at thie farm was the cleanliness of 
the dairy. This was exactly ove of those places 
where one could literally eat off of the floor. 
There are always two dairies for storing the 
milk—one for Summer, the other for Winter—in 
order to meet the exigencies of our climate. 
At this farm the milk was kept in the ordinary 
flat pans. Conveniences for water were ample 
and steam was used for cleansing and heating 
purposes. American ingenuity may invent a 
new churn and a novel rifle every day in the 
year; but the churn on this farm was the old- 
fashioned up-and-down one and the motive 
power was imparted by a dog. Four milkers 
stripped the cows, and there were numerous 
farm-hands, some three hundred acres being 
under cultivation. Silos are used this season, 
for the first time, some of the compartments 
being filled with the cut and cured green oats. 
To secure a strong and equable pressure on the 
ensilage, jack-screws were used. 

Not more than three-quarters of a mile from 
here is Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer’s dairy 
farm, which, beyond any doubt, is the most 
superb establishment of its kind in the United 
States. At once, on nearjog this farm, the im- 
mensity of the stable is evident. This is built 
in a T form and bas for the longer limb a 
length of 266 feet by 50 wide, while the cross 
wing is 260 feet. The stable is all of bara 
wood and stands on astone foundation. It is 
of considerable hight, so that the ventilation 
is absolutely perfect. With its broad walk 
down the middle, on both sides, as far as the 
eye can reach, are the stalls. Away above, all 
in view, is kept the stock of hay. 

Ne one now. ever feeds & cow from a trough 
above her head, because the natural position of 
a ruminant animal when eating is to pick grass, 
hay, or feedfrom the ground. The cattle stand 
on a platform, and there iss wide and shallow 
gutter bebind, in which the droppings fal). 
There is always a man: busy with broom and 
scraper, who removes at once the soilings. 
The cattle are tethered with a light chain, 
which is secured around their necks. Perfect 
facility of motion is allowed, from the fact that 
the chain ends with an iron ring, which goes 
around a circular post, and this moves up and 
down with the least impulse. Swivels, two or 
three of them, on this light chain, give all the 
flexibility requisite. Water is supplied to the 
cows by means of movable troughs. The sup- 
ply comes from a hose, and when the contents 
of the water-trough have been taken it is 
raised up out of the way by means of counter- 
weights. There is a scparate water-pipe to 
each two stalls, and the drains are everywhere. 
Eacly stall bas by its side in front a small cast- 
iron basket, filled with rock salt, so that the 
cow can use it when she pleases. In the gutter 
which runs back of the stalls there are traps, 
with movable covers, into which the manure 
falls Into the cellar below. There was not the 
faintest odor of cattle. There were no corners 
in which the fecd piaced on the floor could hide 
itself, 60 as to become sour in time. Every 
day the spaces in front of the stalls, where the 
food is placed, are washed and scrubbed, and 
twice a week the whole stable is flooded. Every 
cow has her name painted on a sign, which is 
nailed over her stall. The animals are intro- 
duced into the stable through yards, which ran 
on both sides, and they come ip through sep- 
arate doors, the ascent to the stable being an 
easy one. Every cow is led into her exact 
place by an attendant, and the animals are 
taught the best of manners. 

Itis not far from milking-time, and. now all 
the cows, seventy-seven of them, are.in the 
stable, and it tas been noiselessly doe. As 
the visitor stands on the fifty-foot broaé walk, 
he sees a long vista of cows’ heads. is the 
prettiest of sights, where all the sabeliieabet 
bovine physiognomies can’ be ap 
What is most striking is their happy, coditen 
manner. There is no unruly brute, tugging at 
her chain; no bellowing cow, complaining of 
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the robbery of hier calf. They are all placid, 
and as you pass along they look at you in an 
affectionate way with their unfathomable eyees 
as they calmly chew thecud. Ajlof them’wear 
in their ears a metal clasp, on which their par 
ticular number has been inscribed. This is a 
kind of bovine decoration, a Legion of Honor, 
as it were, and the number has been copied, 
attested to, and duly registered in that Book of 
Gold which holds the genealogy of the aristo- 
cratic Jerseys. Itis just before feeding-time, 
and the attendants are busy preparing ‘the 
evening meal for the cows. The milkmen now 
come. It is nearly five o’clock, and soon from 
all sides resounds that pleasant tinkle of the 
milk, as it strikes, in ite spurtings, the sides of 
the bright, resonant tin pails. The men are 
perfectly silent and the cows are just as quiet. 
There is not a kick nor an indecorous move- 
ment. The manager goes up and down the 
stable with the visitor, and expatiates on the 
beauties of some particular cow. ‘That one,”’ 
he says, showing Lille Bonne, “ has all the 
points of a great butter-making cow. You 
will notice her amber-colored horn (a sign of 
great butter-making) and this ear. She is as 
fine as ever a cow was on the island and js the 
pearl of our stock.”” When a Jersey breeder 
says “‘the island,” he means the Island of 
Jersey and speaks of it with the same rever- 
ence as 2 Mohammedan does of Mecca. 

The men who care for the cows are all young 
and from Nova Scotia; for, strange to say, 
these provincials have the greatest love and 
respect for their pet cattle. 

The feed is brought in boxes on a large 
truck, and the cows are fed on the floor on the 
broad walk. The mixture is composed of 
green rye from the silos, mixed with ground 
oats and corn, the whole feed for the day (dis- 
tributed in the morning, mid-day, and the 
evening) being composed of thirty pounds of 
ensilage and four quarts of the ground feed. 
The cattle have no green pasture. When notin 
the stable, the cows range at will in a big 
meadow of some fifteen acres, where they have 
eaten the green grass close down to the roots. 

Going to the cross wing of the stable, here on 
one side are the silos, and on the other, in the 
stone basement, are the dairies. The silos are 
at once distinguishable by their slight odor of 
vinous fermentation. These silos are immense, 
and constructed in various compartments, all 
built up with heavy walls of cement. Their 
total capacity is not less than two thousand 
tons. At present several of the compuriments 
are filled with oats. The cattle will use this 
until the Southern horse-tooth corn has acquired 
its proper growth, and then it will be cut and 
converted into ensilage. Various experiments 
are to be tried with other green food. The 
products of the silos, and roots, in order to 
give variety, with the ground grain, form the 
entire food of the stock. With the six hundred 
acres this dairy-farm possesees, and its stock of 
hay, even a much larger herd could be kept. 

It is not the good food alone that accounts 
for the lustrous hides of this beautiful herd. 
Every day the animals are carefully curried 
and their feet and legs are washed. 

On the other side of the T, apart from the 
silos, is the engine-room. Here is a tweuty- 
two horse upright engine, with commodious 
boilers and pumping machinery. The engine 
runs the feed mills, the elevators, the ensilage- 
cutters, the threshing-machine, and the churn. 
The capacious boilers, providing ample steam, 
temper the Winter for the cows, and by steam 
the water the animals drink is warmed up in 
cold weather to the exact degree. The pumps 
distribute the water everywhere, so that stables 
and floors can be flooded from tanks, which are 
always kept full. 

It is the dairy proper, the butter laboratory, 
which, from its construction, fits exquisite neat- 
ness strikes most particularly the visitor. 
Coming out of a temperature of 88° to 50° first 
sirikes a chill into you. Then, looking around, 
you see you arein a room thirty-five feet by 
twenty-three feet, the sides of which and the 
floor are all of blue, white, and yellow tiles. 
Above, the ceiling is of pine. The low tempera- 
ture comes from 400 tons of ice stored above it, 
and the cold air, by its own specific gravity, 
descends into the room. Ranged against the 
walls are huge coolers, fed with the water 
which trickles" from the ice above. In these 
coolers the milk is placed in long tin receptacles, 
something in shape like ice-cream freezers, 

These cans have a depth of twenty-two 
inches and will hold sixteen quarts of milk. 
Here the milk remains until the cream rises, 
when it is taken off by meansof a funnel-shaped 
dipper. The cream is kep: in aimilar,vessels at 
the ordinary temperature. Thechurn is barrel- 
form, worked by steam, aud will hold forty 
gallons. The paddles revolve fifty times a min- 
ute and butter “comes” in a quarter of an 
hour. The pendulum churn is only used when 
the exact butter-making qualities of a single 
cow are to be determined. For working tne 
butter a fiat table is employed, on which » 
wooden roller is worked. The butter is made , 
into pats, and finds eager purchasers through- 
out the year; for it is, indeed, la crime de la 
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atti and accordingly brings a very good price. 
In forwarding this butter to New York, special 
care is taken to keep it pure and untainted, and 
for this purpose it is packed in boxes in trays 
with ice. The quantity of butter made in the 
last week of July was 358 pounds. The vaunted 
power of elbow-grease, the use of bad-smelling 
soaps and of gritty sand are all discounted by 
steam. It fs steam at high pressure which 
cleanses the pans, and by its force and heat 
makes everything absolutely sweet and clean. 
The Winter dairy-room is built precisely like 
the Summer one, all tile-encased and heated by 
steam. “ 

Contiguous to the stables but separated from 
them are the nurseries, where the calves are 
tended, and, as there is made an ocean of 
skimmed milk, this goes to the pigs, a large 
stock of which is always kept. 

In the consideration of a dairy farm of this 
character, which is now some two years old, 
taking into account the large amount of capital 
spent, the practical question arises: ‘* Does it 
pay?’ The answer given, most positively, is 
‘that it does,”” The profit does not arise solely 
from the price paid for the prineipal prodact, 
the butter, but from the sale of the stock. 
From both the Darling and Havemeyer farms 
come the very choicest brecds of Jerseys, which, 
scucht for all over the country, command very 
high figures. The larger establishment, then, 
perfeet in every respect, where many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been s>cnt in 
ol taining the finest bulls and cows or in con- 
structing the stables and dairies, is to be con- 
sidered as a purely business venture, the profit 
of which is a fair intcrest on money intelli- 
gently Invested.—Tiuper’s Weekly. 

——EE 
CATALOGUES OF TREES, PLANTS, 
ETC. 


WE have reccived a number of catalogues 
of seeds, plants, bulbs, shrubs, and trees, 
some of them elaborately illustrated, of which 
we publish alist below and from which our 
readers can select for their Fall purchases. 
The titles will indicate what are the specialties 
in which each deals. 


B. K. Buss & Sons,34 Barclay Street, Autumn Cata- 
logue.—Bulbs, Small Iruits,and Garden Requi- 
sites. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt Street.—Bulbs 
Plants, cn1 Secds for Fall p!ant'ng and sowing. 
Jamcs M, Trorvcns & Co., 15 John Street:—Bulbs and 

other Flowcring Ioots, Sceds, etc. 

E. P. tox, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥.—Small Fruits 
and Grape Vines. 

Wu. S. Littie, Rochester, N. Y.—Fruit and Orna- 
mental Troon, Vines, Ghruhe, ota 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Grape-Vines, Small Fruits, 
Shrubs, ete. 

J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—Catalogue of Trees, 
Plants, ote. 

JosEeru D. Fitts, Providence, R. I.—Strawberry Plants 
and Small Fruits. 

Hewry A. DReer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Bulbs, 
Seeds, ctc. 


Plants, 


Either of above will be giad to send cata- 
logues, free, upon application to them by 
postal card. 





CHICKENS EATING FROGS AND 
MICE. 


THE note in regard to chickens devouring 
froge and mice is worthy of notice by those 
whokeep fowls. Adjoiaing my chicken-run on 
my farm 7 have a long, shallow pond dug ont of 
the swamp-muck at the edge of a wet meadow. 
The meadow is covered with tadpoles early in 
the season, and after the frog spawn had 
hatched, and my fowls, Light Brahmas, found 
this out, they spent the most of their time 
hunting these creatures, coming in so full in 
the evening as to scorn their usual food, which 
lay seattered over the yard for several days 
before the corn was pickedup. My fowlsnever 
did s0 well. From 11 pullets I frequently had 
nine eggs one day and six the next; and from 
the 11 the whole produce from last November 
up to July Ist, at from 40 to 25 cente’s dozen 
for the eggs and 25 cents a pound for the 
Spiing thickens (lessthan the market price in 
New York), amounted to more than $60. At 
the same time the cost of feeding was greatly 
reGnced, ° 

The'fowls would come in a‘ nig it from the 
meadow, black to their thighs with the mud 
from which they had seratched ont the frogs 
and tadpoles. Ihave had cocks that caught 
and killed and ate moles (not enough of them, 
I regret); hens that hunted the fence-rows for 
mice as a business; and my flocks are now 
thriving npon grasshoppers and crickets, clear- 
ing fhe lawn and shrubbery of them and doing 

remarkably well on such diet, I have never 
done half as well when I kept larger flocks and 
kept them confined more. —Country Gentleman. 

a 

Ix most sections turkeys are very profitable 
and double the weight can be made from 
about the same feed aud trouble that is given 









te the rearing of small, ganas ~~ It 
pays to keep the best ‘‘ blood ,if we 
get much larger retarns for puro We 
give itas afact which many © not 
understand that turkeys shrink froti three to 


sine pounds in shipping, as, being nervous, 


SCALES. | 


they eat little tnd the journey worties thet.’ 
They soon recover, however. Customers are 
apt to weigh them on recetpt, an@ many a 
seller gets acursing for sending lighter weights 
than he represented, when it was owing to the 
shrinkage of the birds. They showld not be 
weigbed under three or four weeks of 
keeping after their arrival on a new 
Shrinking happens the same witb other fowls, 
too.—Dirigo Rural, 


 HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE: 


makes a coolirg drink. Into a tumblerful of 
ice water put a teaspoonful of Acid, Phos- 


phate. Add sugar to the taste. 
Te al Riccar y 


AND ALL OTHER 


TREES 


saved from the terribl> ene 
Canker Worm, Moth, Unterp 
few applications of our 


EXTERMINATOR, OR TREE INK. 


The yield 1s largely inlveitt and the fruit large 
and free from worm 
As easily applied oe paint or whitewash. 
Put up fn Cans, Kegs, or Barrels to suit purchasers. 


GEO..H. MORRILL -& CO., 
Printing Ink Makers, 
34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Send for circular. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 
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is the only f donee —~ ++~4 

against large ‘aniu, = 
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foot as any other, and 
cient against small as it wl 
that is galvanized sone it a reeds, ioe 
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is m ade on an entirely Selerens aie fone = 
other, is amply by let atent, and no in 
frincement upon anv other patent-rig ht. 

AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 West goth St. N.Y. 
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FAIRBANKS & CO., 
3il Broadway, New Yorks 
“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 
Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
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For detailed information on all points apply at or 
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NORTHERN PACIFH RAILROAD COM- 
_ PANY, . 
Ne. 285 Broadway. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meat, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
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ance H. Meneely Bell Co., 


to > Maes & Kiniberly, Belt Founprers, 
tor acture a superior quality of Bells. 
8pectal attention given to Church Bells, 
(2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 





THE INDEPENDENT. — 
CLUBBING ARBANGEMENTS. 


1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend 
their subscriptions through this office... Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with Tae INDEPENDENT, on reeéipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
surbseription price of Tax InpDErENDENT—Viz., 
$300 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
oftherespective publishers, without premiams, 
postage paid. 

Weshall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates,other perivdicals and 
publications than thoee mentioned below. 





Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly................ 
Céatury Peceeotiem ap Serib 
WORD. 5. car bnbod & - te dds 3 
Frank Leslie’ s iilustrated Weekly. 3 
Harper’s Mayazine............... 
Ys: \u QE on grecemabineed «of 
” Demers 4205 4 ave hd 
‘+  . Young People, (Weekly). 
Lippineott’s Magezine............ 
Lippincott’ 8 Sunday Magazine... 
Littell’s Living Age.........2.... 
National Sunday-school Teacher., 
St. Nicholas Magazine......... . 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... 
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Weekly Tribune. ........... 
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MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE- 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 
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Clydesdale Horses, Porcheren-Nermen 
Horses, Trotting-Bred Roadsters. 
flolstein and Devon Cattle. 


ow ~— 
4 r) ay r low vrates of trans 
ta free. Correspondence 


solicited. 
POWELL BROTHE 
Spete bere, Crawford County, Penn. 
Men’ & LNDEPESDENT. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


Hine White en Sots, ad pees Teo 
easerr ' pee Bees, SS preoes. iso 


application, Kst gates furnished. 

Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of charge 

Bent C, 0. D, or P.O. Money Order. 
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LOOK AT THE JAWS. 


So many Braces arc now made to imitate the out- 
aide appearance of our Danser Lerrovan Patent 
Bir Brace, that people are liable to buy what th.y 
do not want If they are not careful to look at the 
Jaws. Our latest improvements have made this 
Brace absolutely perfect, and all who use such tools 
vught to Khow about it. Hereafter, every Bit Brace 
found in any market, with jaws as shown in the 
above cut, cal bearing our name, wil! be made of roil- 
od steel, highly polished, and heavily N ickel-plated. 
The Head is of L de i hh pe and the volving Han- 
die of Resewood, The Jaws are of forged mye — 

steel, and will adapt themselves to an 
shank—-round, square, or fat—and hold soak 

out any fitting. When made witha Ratchet Attach- 
ment it will bore in places where there is not room 
to revolve the Sweep, aslight back and forth motion 
driving the bit in or out.. We formerly used Iron 
Jaws, which wore out. All each we will now replace 
with Bteel, sending them by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of 23 cents. They are all one size, and will fit any 
Brace which we ever made, Our Braces ar. for sale 
by nearly a!) Hardware Dealers. Those who do not 
have them In stock will furnish them if reqaested. 
Price, from $1.75 to $3.25 each; Many Braces are 
sold for leas non ey bat this is the oar steel Brace 
in the market, and one of them ia worth six of any 
other kind. We fully guarantee every Brace to be as 
herein stated. Save this notice, as !t may not ap- 
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74 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK, | 


REMINGTON 


Srvah-leading, Donle-barreld 


SHOT: GUNS. 


Regular pric e. ie our price sée 


at rap ewig 
Other grades proportionatel). 
Single-barreled, ditto.........810. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 
P..0, Box 2008.) FF Chambers St., N. Y. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 
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THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH, 


ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, cuties 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world. 
Qd.—It is the only Polish which hig make a | 
a Black lustre on a Red 

34.—It is fe only Polish ocediny aN 
beaatiful black polish upon Gray Fen. 

4th.—Its ustee Temains untarnished after 
being 24 re on a red stove. 


Manufr'd by E.M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


7 P 
ORICE 5S CENTS# 





CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. ® 
S GREAT WESTERN 


| 


PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE Z 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, New, 
Fishing Teekie, &c. sent ©. 0. D. for examination. © 


address @REAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



























scribable sipasot Chronie Indigestion, the de- 
bility’and mental stupor resuliing from a eostive 
habit may be certainly avoided by regulating the 
system with that agreeable and refreshing Stand- 
ard Preperation, TARRANT’S eubiliids APERIEST. 


_PROOURA BLE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


| PLATE CO., 


pw, Conn. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
TERG “RBROOK § John St., New York. 


ESTER ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY: 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % Jobn St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1m 


SOSEIPH C. TODD, 


ENGINEER and MACHIN IST. 
ete. Bole agent for. Ma —— 4 Mayhers New “Patent Acme Steam 


combined. Also o inwine 


The New Barter Patent Portab Porta Steam E 


These engines are admirabl atngtes to oh Mote of Ratt power 
pul waler 




















hy Pump 


ng elll 


tod aif winds of agricultural nod mechenioal purposes, aod are farniabed at the 
1 Horse Power, $150 Horse Power, $190 
2 Horse Power, 245 Horse Power, 


> 
8 Horse Power, 290 4 Horse Power, 
Send for descriptive ciroulmr. Address 


J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or No. 10 Barclay St., New York. 


THE PARKER SHOT GUN. 


» NEW MODEL. 
TOP ACTION. 













PARKER BROTHERS, 


Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn. 





oy all other 
















Paints. Prices low, to any depot 
in the country. Nofi cash requir tered. All Paint 
users should write MM and have se tiful Color Card of 
the Paint itself, with instruc any one can Paint. 
Address, Ingersoll New York. 













| imported Art Tiles, 
mm from Minton’s, Maw's & Boote’s, 


et Teas, feach, Wertnamoens Dera. 
Mant Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
ternal Decoration Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Special Designs and Estimates 


ROOK S"584, <a> 








44m supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 

No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 

Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


Ne. 111 Falton Street, - - « « New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


orn AND LIBRARY FURS TTORE. 
E CYLINDER & ROLL-TOP DESKS. 
t oices fitted up with oe A and 

ns. for the celebrated 
WOOTON D 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily by 4 
tors, lawyers, ere, editors 


ts, etc. Send Scent 
for elegantly illustrated eo 











TEE WORLD’ STARCH POLIS 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 








INVALID Recuiaine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 

















ST 
wn 


Plashes for Costumes is 
apparent in the latest pro- 
ductions of the leaders of 
fashion. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have made a very large 
importation of these goods, 
both in plain colors and 
novelties, and are enabled, 
by the wide range of cotlor- 
ings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities for 
matching and com bi- 
nations, 


BROADWAY, Cor, 11th Street, 





~ CHICKERING 


Excels all other Pianos. of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


: Warerocoms, 
‘90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 





WHEELERS 


WOOD PILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu- 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 

BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SLATS PAINT. 
thiuned, ~~ 2K. —— ™ h. & Siniged pals 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name 

The Bridgeport Wood smanien. Bows 

GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 








RELIAB 
<Foop err fie 
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W.& B.  GUGLAS: 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 























